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CHAP.  I. 

«  So  have  I  seen,  on  some  bright  summer's  day, 
A  calf  of  genius,  debonnair  ar,d  gay, 
Dance  on  the  bank,  as  if  inspird  by  fame, 
Fond  of  the  pretty  fellov;  in  the  stream." 

i\.  PREY  to  disquiet,  and,  v/c  fear,  not 
free  from  the  gnawing  pang  of  jealousy, 
sir  Edward  retired.  His  feelings,  always 
irritable,  were  deranged,  on  the  reflection 
of  lord  Berriton's  having  been  serviceable 
to  Miss  Asgill.  The  vanity  of  his  lord- 
ship, the  intimacy  that  might  arise  from 
an  introduction  so  advantageous  to  liim, 
were  circumstances  on  which  he  could  not 
^well. 

VOL.  III.  E 
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'''  Eiit  Cecil,  he  comes  to-morrow^  and 
who  will  dare  to  appear  anxious,  when  the 
favoured  lover  is  at  hand? — Oh,  Sclinai'' 
said  Montgomery,  "  why  did  I  ever  meet 
you,   if  a  fate  so  irrevocable  was  thine!" 

Yet  could  not  sir  Edward  bring  himself 
to  quit  the  delight  of  seeing  her  occasion- 
ally ;  her  accident  was  the  plea  he  set  up 
as  a  good  reason  against  his  projected  re- 
lirementj  which  might  yet  be  adopted, 
when  either  the  sight  of  Cecil,  or  the  nup- 
tial preparations,  should  add  to  his  uneasi- 
ness. 

After  writing  an  apology  for  his  deser- 
tion of  a  party  arranged  for  that  evening, 
he  repaired  to  sir  Eldred,  who  gladdened 
his  heart  by  the  assurance  of  Selina's 
amendment. — ''  She  is  even  regretting  her 
non-appearance  at  a  parly  this  evening," 
continued  sir  Eldred. 

"  Indeed  !"  said  sir  Edward  ;  ''  I  did  not 
think  that  such  meetings  had  so  much 
attraction  for  Miss  Asgill.'* 

"  The  one  in  question,  however,"  said 
sir  Eldred,  smiling,  "  has  had  a  large  por- 
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tion  of  her  thoiio:hts.  We  have  been  gra- 
tiiied  by  observing  how  siiicerely  attached 
to  our  dear  girl  the  Brookses  are.  Marian 
and  Henry  were  here  soon  a  Her  you  left  us; 
lord  Glastonbury,  too,  called." 

"  How  did  they  hear  of  it? 

''Through  lord  Berriton/'  said  sir  El- 
dred. 

Montgomery  coloured. — '-  Again  lord 
BerritonV  thought  he. 

A  solitary  meal,  served  to  the  two  ofen- 
tlemen,  was  scarcelv  over,  when  lord  Ber- 
riton  was  announced.  Sir  Eklred  rose  to 
receive  an  attention  so  humane  (as  he 
considered  it),  with  all  the  urbanity  of  his 
character. 

**  How  is  the  beauteous  fair?''  said  lord 
Berrrton,  advancing  with  a  theatrical  air. 

"  Miss  Asgill,  sir,"  said  sir  Eldred,  ''  is 
much  recovered  from  her  fright,  which  was 
the  worst  part  of  the  accident." 

'*  You  make  me  happy,"  said  lord  Ber- 
rlton,  with  a  languishing  tone  of  voice; 
*'  she  is  a  divine  creature  ! " 

*'  But  too  agile,"  said  sir  Edward,  w'  o 
B  2 
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continued  playing  with  a  fruit-knife  on  the 
table. 

"  Sir  Edward  Montgomery,  by  the  sa- 
tire," said  lord  Berriton,  applying  a  glass 
to  his  eye,  to  corroborate  his  assertion. — - 
''  We  never  mind  him/'  continued  his 
lordship,  turning  to  sir  El  J  red,  "  he  is  so 
iiicorrigibly  antique." 

''  Antiques  are  in  high  estimation  now," 
said  sir  Edward^  laughing  ;  *'  so  do  not  re- 
ject me.". 

''Ah!  my  dear  sir  Edward/'  said  lord 
Berriton,  ''  but  they  are  classical  antiques; 
forgive  me;  upon  my  honour,  it  was  a 
jeu  d^esprit — one  cannot  hdp  these  things 
sometimes." 

"  Upon  my  honour  /forgive  you,'*  said 
Montgomery,  "  because  I  do  not  think 
such  things  happen  ofterij"  laughing  con- 
temptuously. 

''  But,  my  Lord,**  said  sir  Eldred,  "  am 
I  expecting  too  much,  in  supposing  that 
you  purpose  me  the  pleasure  of  entertain- 
ing you  this  evening,  or  do  I  betray  my 
imperfect  knowledge  of  town,  in  its  pre^ 
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sent  state,  by  thinking  it  past  morning  with 
you  ?*' 

Lord  Berriton  smiled  at  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing dined,  while  the  sun  was  setting,  in  a 
fine  clear  evening  of  April. — "  Worthy 
sir/'  said  his  lordship,  with  a  dimpled 
smile,  *' I  was  going  to  a  dejeune  at  Ful- 
ham,  when  your  charming  daughter's  acci- 
dent arrested  my  feelings;  since  that  I 
have  paid  a  few  visits,  dressed,  and  am  now 

going  to  dine  with  the  — .     We  never 

dine  till  eight  at House/' 

"  I  fear,"  said  sir  Eldred,  "  that  you 
n^ust  have  been  put  to  some  inconvenience 
by  our  acceptance  of  your  carriage  ?" 

*'  By   no   means/'    said    lord  Berriton ; 

"  I  was  near  my  friend's,   and    his ► 

brought  me  back  in  his  barouche/' 

"  I  feel  it  is  unnecessary  to  assure  your 
lordship  of  my  sense  of  your  politeness 
and  attention  to  Miss  Asgill,  who  will,  in  a 
few  days,  I  trust,  be  able  to  thank  you  in 
person." 

''  I  shall  avail  myself  of  so  valuable  a 
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permission/'  said  lord  Ecrrifon^  as  he 
bowed  his  leave  and  departed. 

'•  Puppy  !"  muttered  Montgomery,  as 
sir  Eld  red  resumed  his  seat. 

''  Why  he  has  much  of  that  character 
about  him,  apparently,"  said  sir  Eldrcd  ; 
"  but  stiJl  I  feel  obligations  to  him  for  his 
attention/' 

'VObligations  forvv'hat?''  said  Montgo- 
raery,  pettishly  ;  '^  a  common  act  of  hu- 
manity !  I  doubt  if  such  an  honourable 
feeling  actuated  him;  or  if,  instead  of  a 
handsome  and  well-attended  woman,  it  had 
been  a  forlorn  and  neglected  fellow-being, 
he  would  not  have  viewed  her  through  his 
eve-gla.*^s,  and  criminated  the  police  for  not 
penning  such  hideous  vagabonds." 

"  Charitv,  charity,  Montgomery/'  said 
fir  Eldred,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

*'  I  cannot  repress  the  contempt  I  feel 
for  such  popinjays,"  said  Montgomery. 

''  But  we  must  bear  and  forbear/'  replied 
bir  Eldred, — ''  1  grant,  that  to  a  man  pos- 
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sessing  mind,  such  things  appear  trifi^es^ 
tbat  one  blushes  to  own  as  fellow-men  ; 
but  theii'  hnrmlessness  should,  at  least, 
blunt  the  asperity  of  our  remarks.  When 
age,  my  dear  Ned,  has  mellowed  the  warmth 
of  your  character/'  said  sir  Eldred,  "  you 
will  be  both  a  happicrand  a  better  man;  and 
did  I  not  consider  that  z,  feeling  (which 
every  man  of  sentiment  owns  at  one  period 
or  other  of  his  life)  united  its  potent 
power  with  your  less  tenacious  qualities,  I 
should  tremble  for  your  future  happiness. 
With  me,'*  said  the  baronet,  observing 
the  confusion  of  Montgomery  at  the  dis- 
covery of  his  secret,  ''  all  concealment  is 
folly;  and  while  I  would  condemn  the  least 
intimation  of  its  reaching  the  ears  of  her 
whose  natural  character  has  woven  your 
bondage,  I  cannot  regret  that  a  woman  of 
such  unaffected  manners  would  be  your 
choice.  Fate  may  place  another  such  in 
your  path.  Painfully  would  my  guardian- 
ship terminate,  if  I  saw  not  the  comple- 
tion of  my  wishes  for  your  happiness,  in  a 
union  with  a  rational,  delicate  woman/* 
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*'  Good  Heavens  !  how  intemperate, 
how  unguarded  must  be  my  conduct,  that 
your  censure  should  be  so  well  applied— 
should  carry  such  a  conviction  of  my 
error,   my  presumption  V  said  sir  Edward. 

*'  It  is  <>nly  presumption/*  said  sir 
Eldred^  "  when  it  reaches  the  object  of 
your  regards,  who,  being  engaged  to  a 
man  of  honour,  can  have  no  ear  far  the  ir- 
regular effusions  of  any  man,  whether  as 
compliments  to  herself,  or  as  vague  regrets 
at  his  own  hopelessness.'* 

*'  Defined  with  your  usual  judgment/* 
sighed  Montgomery,  *'  and  highly  appli- 
cable/* 

"  It  is  the  judgment  of  common  sense," 
said  sir  Eldred,  "  or  rather  of  religion  and 
nature;  for  if  it  is  the  conduct  under 
%vhich  I  should  groan  in  the  most  amenable 
point,  I  must  consider  that  others  vaviy  ^te\ 
like  myself." 

"  I  will  escape  from  a  danger  so  immi- 
nent," said  Montgomery,  '^  nor  tempt 
your  just  contempt  by  a  conduct  so  little 
honourable." 
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^^  I  would  rather  that  your  self-command 
gave  me  the  pleasure  of  your  society/* 
said  sir  Eldred;  ''  but  you  know  your  own 
strength  best.  I  will  own  that  my  mind 
could  not  reconcile  your  marked  manner 
towards  Selina;  I  felt  a  momentary  anger 
at  it^  which  fled  before  the  ever-efficient 
arguments  of  my  daughter,  whose  reliance 
on  her  protegee  was  scarcely  less  firm  than 
her  confidence  in  yourself:  yet  I  am 
pleased  at  telling  you  my  sentiments,  which 
I  feel  to  be  my  duty^  as  a  caution  to  your 
growing  passion,  and  as  a  respect  to  the 
delicacy  of  my  beloved  child/' 

''  You  flatter  my  vanity,  by  the  praises 
of  lady  Mary,  whose  opinion  is  of  infinite 
value  to  me,'*  said  sir  Edward  ;  '*'and,  how- 
ever I  might  err  in  the  points  you  enume- 
rate, I  feel  that  you  might  repose  on  her 
ladyship's  decision  in  my  favour.  The 
general  manners  of  her  I  love,  now  con- 
templated for  some  time,  as  the  most 
amiable  and  unaffected  of  her  sex,  are 
lively  and  ardent :  I  had  thought,  more 
than  once,  that  her  feelings,  when  called    • 
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forth,  either  to  speak  of,  or  relating  to  the 
fnan  destined  to  be  her  protector,  were 
less  tender,  less  genuine — in  short,  not 
jike  the  artless,  the  natural  Selina;  and  on 
this '' 

"  Your  vanity  built/'  interrupted  sir 
Eldred,  smiling;  '^  so  what  the  inikl,  yet 
manly  character  of  a  Cecil  could  not  effect, 
the  uncurbed  energies  of  your  indulged 
fancies  w^ere  to  produce  ? — Oh  i  how  pro- 
perly is  vanity  ascribed  to  man  !" 

"  Nay,  spare  me,"  said  Montgomery ; 
**  it  was  not  vanity  ;  I  merely  hoped  that, 
if  her  heart  was  not  decidedly  another's, 
that  a  passion,  pure  as  tender,  might,  in 
a  man  whose  vanity  did  lead  him  to  think 
there  was  a  trifling  similarity  in  their  tastes 
and  dispositions,  which  might,  by  perse- 
verance and  devotion,  have  perfected  his 
earthly  bliss.  But  I  will  renounce  my  er- 
rors, and,  in  retirement,  learn  to  tranquil- 
lize my  feelings." 

"  Weil  resolved,"  said  sir  Eldred  ;  ''  and 
believe  me,  Montgomery,  had  the  heart 
you  appreciate  been  free,  and  I  had  direc- 
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ted  its  election,  yoiir's  is  the  one  to  which 
I  would  have  given  it,  allowing  even  for 
the  training  and  discipline  I  should  have 
thought  proper  to  exact  from  you,  ere  I 
gave  you  such  a  treasure;  but  fate  has  dis- 
posed otherways.  I  may  yet,  under  a  form 
as  agreeable,  and  with  manners  as  pleasing, 
present  you  with  the  inestimable  gift  of  a 
wife." 

'*'  And  you  would  have  given  Miss  Asgill 
to  me  ?"  said  Montgomery,  seizing  the 
baronet's  hand. 

''  Undoubtedly.'* 

''Then  name  no  other  woman  tome; 
on  that  I  will  exist. — Oh,  Selina  P'  said 
Montgomery,  rising,  and  pacing  the  room 
-with  haste,  "  could  a  being,  so  little  able 
to  command  his  feelings,  hope  to  find  fa- 
vour with  one  so  gentle  and  unassuming  ! 
yet  would  your  softness  have  soothed  my 
wayward  spirit.  Believe  me,  sir  Eldred, 
I  never  was  so  miserable  as  this;  never 
did  my  reason  stand  me  in  such  little 
need/' 

''  You  were  never  before  under  the  in- 
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fiuence  of  a  virtuous  passion,"  said  sir 
Eldred ;  "^  you  no  sooner  see  the  woman 
you  could  love,  than  you  find  her  destined 
to  another;  but  even  this  should  not  de- 
form your  character.  I,  Montgomery,  was 
doomed  to  meet  the  only  woman  my  heart 
could  do  homage  to — married — and  that  to 
a  man  dissimilar  to  herself  in  every  point  ; 
yet,  though  1  might  have  heart-burnings 
and  murmurings,  I  regulated  them,  and  was 
happy  in  the  issue.  Now,  to  wish  you 
happy  would  be  criminal,  because  the  in- 
dividual whom  you  must  supplant  is  unex- 
ceptionable. Let  us  rather  depend  upon 
the  wisdom  of  an  All-wise  Disposer,  en- 
deavouring to  deserve  favour,  by  our  im- 
plicit confidence  in  his  power.'* 

The  entrance  of  lady  Mary,  who  assured 
them  of  her  patient's  amendment,  was  a 
relief  to  the  sombre  cast  that  succeeded  sir 
Eldred's  reference  to  past  times. — '"  I  have 
a-  letter  from  lady  AsgiIJ>"  said  lady 
Mary;  ^^she  is  engaged  in  attending  on 
an  invalid  friend,  and  cannot  receive  us, 
she  says.     At  all  events,  ^ve  should  have 


been  prevented  by  Selina's  accident ;  it  is 
therefore  as  well." 

''  But  ske  must  be  apprised  of  our  dear 
girl's  fall,"  said  the  baronet,  "  lest  it  should 
meet  her  in  a  less  guarded  form."  ' 

*'  I  will  apprise  her  of  it  myself,"  said 
Montgom.ery,  *■•'  as  I  fear  Berriton's  ego- 
tism will  sound  the  event,  in  some  pom« 
pously  glowing  way/*^ 

''  But  will  lady  Asgill  forego  her  resolu- 
tion in  your  favour,  sir  Edward  ?"  said  lady 
Mary,  looking  towards  Montgomery. 

'^  Why  I  believe  she  will,"  said  he,  as  an 
honest  blush  passed  over  his  cheek. — ''  I 
hate  mystery,  lady  Mary,  but  am  not  at 
liberty  to  say  how  largely  my  presumption 
has  induced  me  to  draw  on  the  friendship  of 
that  excellent  woman." 

'^  Her  excellence,"  said  lady  Mary,  ''  is 
of  that  sort  which  would  not  yield  to  any 
than  proper  appeals  to  her  favour  ;  as  such, 
I  doubt  not  but  mutual  confidence  is  the 
basis  of  your  friendship." 

*'  My  dear  Mary,''  said  sir  Eldred,  ''we 
have  had  a  visit  from  lord  Berriton  ;  the 
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Striking  originality  of  his  manner  would  be 
quite  a  surprise  to  you  ;  and  though  the 
moiives  of  his  lord^hip^  and  his  previous 
services^  must,  in  spite  of  Montgomery, 
claim  my  gratitude,  yet  I  must  prc^mise  my- 
self some  future — amusement,  I  would  say, 
if  the  v/ord  were  not  too  severe  against  one 
who  had  obliged  us." 

^'  Do  not  recal  the  word,  my  dear  sir," 
said  sir  Edward,  ''  for  Berriton  will  be 
quite  happy,  if  you  allow  that  he  amuses 
you." 

''  Well,  that  he  assuredly  can  do,"  said 
the  baronet;  ''and  you,  my  love,  will 
really  be  highly  entertained  by  him." 

Lady  Mary  retired  early;  Montgomery 
took  leave  soon  after,  with  feelings  more 
equal  than  he  had  owned  for  some  time. — 
The  irony  which  sir  Eldred  so  judiciously 
applied  to  his  foible  of  temper,  acted 
more  forcibly  on  his  mind  than  any  other 
application  could  have  done.  It  created  a 
distrust  in  his  self-government ;  he  might 
be  the  sport  of  less  tender,  less  zealous 
friends.     His  resolution  to  conquer  fceU 
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ings  SO  ihimical  to  permanent  hvipplness, 
^vere  aided  by  the  confidence  he  felt  of  the 
perfect  esteem  his  guardian  bore  him  ;  and 
the  words — ''  I  would  have  given  her  to 
you.  Had  she  been  free/'  floated  on  his 
imagination,  and  united  in  his  oraisons  for 
the  safety  and  returning  health  of  the  mis- 
tress of  his  heart. 

That  the  character  of  a  lover  should  fall 
before  our  readers,  with  all  the  foibles  of 
Montgomerv,  would  require  apologv,  did 
we  not  believe  that  there  are  some  females 
(for  we  do  not  expect  men  to  read  no- 
vels) who  appreciate  this  effervescence  of 
disposition  :  to  difierin  opinion  from  such, 
is  to  ofter  dispassionate  reason  to  a  dis- 
ordered brain,  or  to  take  the  decision  of 
the  blind  on  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ; 
yet  we  venture  to  assert,  that  had  this  mu- 
tability of  character  been  inherent  to  its 
present  excess,  we  w^ould  have  chosen  a 
less  irritable  hero  ;  but  as  virtues  of  no 
common  sort  counterbalanced  the  weakness 
we  must  lament,  to  such  we  must  refer  the 
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less  ardent  in  imagination  for  the  qualities 
that  deserve  confidence  and  admiration. 

Sir  Edward  Montgomery  was  an  orphan 
from  the  age  of  twelve.  His  education  had 
been  superintended  to  that  period  by  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  great  sense.  She  had 
impressed,  in  his  infancy,  the  most  perfect 
veneration  for  the  memory  of  his  uncle, 
whose  heir  he  had  been  for  some  time; 
and  feeling  that  her  days  were  destined  to 
be  fev^  she  related  to  him  numberless  }>ar- 
ticulars  of  his  uncle's  early  life,  that  were 
little  suited  to  his  age,  but  were  commu- 
nicated for  the  purpose  of  imprinting  his 
worth  and  misfortunes  on  the  rnind  of  her 
Edward.  These,  vvith  letters  of  sir  James 
to  his  sister,  which  were  descriptive  of  his 
feelings  in  an  eminent  degree,  became,  as 
sir  Edward  advanced  to  manhood,  the  ob- 
jects of  his  regard  and  admiration. 

From  the  death  of  his  parent,  he  resided 
with  an  uncle,  on  his  mother's  side,  whose 
affection  for  him  would  not  admit  of  a  se- 
paration.    His   education    was  completed 
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in  his  native  country^  Ireland  ;  and  except- 
ing by  letter^  he  knev/  little  of  the  Mill- 
ington  family.  I  should  observe,  that 
he  inherited  the  baronetcy  in  right  of  his 
uncle.  Little  opposition  was  offered  to 
the  ardency  of  his  youths  till  the  society 
of  a  learned  and  valuable  Mentor  awoke 
him  to  the  duties  that  society  and  general 
order  requires.  With  this  excellent  man 
sir  Edward  made  a  continental  tour,  which 
effected  that  equanimity  which  friendship 
languished  to  perceive.  To  enumerate  all 
the  deeds  of  virtue  that  illustrated  his 
youth,  would  be  tedious.  Never  had  the 
eye  of  virtue  slept  on  the  sorrow  that  had 
been  offered  to  his  confidence.  V/ith  a 
heart  humble  as  infancy,  he  attended  to  the 
petulance  and  garrulity  of  age.  The  great 
disadvantage  of  his  habits  was  that  of  an 
almost  estrangement  from  the  society  of 
the  other  sex. 

At  twenty  he  was  recalled  to  Ireland,  to 
take  possession  of  his  uncle  Clare's  pro- 
perty. Wealth  gave  no  superiority  to  his 
manner,  nor  showed  itself  than   in  more^ 
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liberal  and  extended  good.  Again  the 
Continent  became  his  theatre;  but  bis 
guide,  his  invaluable  iViencl,  wa^s  no  more. 
The  correspondence  of  sir  Eldred  now  be- 
came more  frequent;  they  became  friends 
indissolubly.  Mr.  Brooks  had  been  his  in- 
timate from  an  early  age.  They  likewise 
corresponded. 

Once  he  had  visited  England  to  see 
Marian,  an<l  once  had  met  her  at  Paris; 
but  the  unsettled  state  of  the  Continent 
having  subjected  him,  more  than  once,  to 
temporary  confinementj  and  some  personal 
danger,  he  had,  after  a  residence  of  nearly 
four  years,  passed  in  the  Northern  Courts 
of  Europe,  and  latterly  in, Switzerland,  re- 
solved on  going  to  England,  to  fix  a  home. 

In  the  course  of  his  sojourn,  it  had  been 
reported  that  a  married  lady  of  rank  had 
sought  his  favour;  but  an  innaie  principle 
of  right  entirely  defeated  her  purposes, 
and  left  him  in  possession  of  self-esteem. 
Unfortunately  the  times  had  not  favoured 
his  observations  on  female  conduct,  wliiie 
a  wanderer;    and  in  England    the  preva- 
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lence  of  imitation  had  destroyed  the  inte- 
rest he  had  prepared  himself  to  meet,  when 
our  heroine,  with  all  her  warmth  of  heart 
and  naivete  of  character,  presented  herself 
as  the  good  he  was  seeking.  As  his  admi- 
ration increased,  his  despair  was  propor- 
tioned ;  each  day  that  brought  her  fate 
nearer  to  its  crisis,  augmented  the  tumult 
in  his  bosomj  and  made  him  the  unsettled 
and  wayward  being  we  have  been  ot>liged 
to  depict. 

The  disappointment  jMiss  AsgilTs  ac- 
cident occasioned  to  Mrs.  Wilmot  was  a 
matter  of  serious  import:  she  had  reck- 
oned on  the  vocal  talent  of  our  heroine, 
had  promised  a  delectable  treat  to  half  a 
thousand  an^ateurs;  her  party  became  flat 
and  stupid.  Marian  and  lord  Glastonbury 
had  sent  their  apology,  on  the  intimation 
of  Seiina's  fall,  which  had  been  told  to 
Brooks  by  lord  Berriton^  as  he  quitted  the 

barouche   of   the ,  and   recognised 

Mr.  Brooks  in  Bond-street.  Mrs.  Wilmot, 
by  affected  sympathy  for  our  heroine,  and 
elaborate  praises  of  her  voice,  endeavoured 
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to  k^(?p  alive  the  expectation  of  the  as- 
sembleH  party,  until  so.ae  more  fortuitous 
perio  1. 

Miss  Me-^'n  appeared  not.  nor  knew  of 
theexpect'H  visit  of  Miss  \soill  ;  but  when, 
on  the  f  llowing  morning,  the  amiable 
Harriet  looked  into  the  apartment  of 
Agnes,  to  make  her  usual  salutation,  and 
amuse  her  with  the  description  of  the  visi- 
tors, she  lamented  the  accident  of  a  young 
lady,  whom  she  had  promised  herself  great 
pleasure  in  an  acquaintance  with — the  name 
of  Asgifl  passed  her  lips.  Agnes  eagerly 
inquired  as  to  the  extent  of  it,  and  ex- 
pressed much  concern  at  the  information. 

''  Do  you  know  her  ?"  asked  Miss  Wil- 
mot. 

*^  Not  personally,*'  said  Agnes;  ''but  I 
have  the  honour  to  know  some  friends  of 
her's,  and  have  myself  been  obliged  by  her 
kind  inquiries.  Will  you  spare  a  servant 
whom  I  may  scud  to  inquire  after  Miss 
Asgill  this  morning  i^" 

^'  Certainly,"  said  Harriet. 

^^  And  will  you  further  oblige  me/*  said 
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Agnes,  ''  by  not  making  any  inenfion  !o 
Mrs.  Wilmot  of  iny  kncv  ledge  of  Miss 
Asgill/iinlessshe  should  require  it  of  you  ? 
It  would  save  me  some  unneres<ary  expla- 
nations; and  as  I  shall  never  know  nu.re 
than  I  do  at  present  of  Miss  AsglH,  it  \NOuid 
be  superfluous." 

"  Well  then/'  said  Harriet,  *'  sii p^^n-.e 
you  wait  the  result  of  mamma's  inqui.i  ^? 
She  has  sent  James,  and  your  name  ma}  be 
neuter  altogether." 

''  You  are  right/'  said  Agnes.  ''  If  the 
time  should  ever  arrive  in  which  I  ran  un- 
bend to  Miss  Asgill,  a  few  words  will  assure 
her  of  the  sincerity  of  my  wishes  for  her 
health  and  happiness." 

-The  colour  mounted  on  her  che^k  as 
*he  concluded;  for  with  the  word  hap^ 
piness,  the  idea  of  Cecil,  as  her  protector, 
her  husband,  blended  so  forcibly  as  to  call 
a  trembling  tear  into  her  eye. 

Harriet  looked  tenderly  at  her. — ''  I 
will  manage  this  matter  myself,"  said  she.— 
''  Oh  that  I  had  fhe  power  to  make  you  as 
happy  as  I  ami  sure  you  deserve  to  be  !— A 
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little  lime  will,  I  hope,  rccwicile  you  to 
mamma's  ways:  she  does  not  mean  to 
orfencl  vou- — it  is  her  method/* 

*'  I  svas  not  thinking  of  my  situation/' 
said  A,i2;nes;  ''believe  me,  my  amiable 
Mi.^^s  V/ilmot,  that  your  fiiendship  would 
compensate  for  a  thousand  little  omissions 
that  are  ever  the  attendants  of  dcpendance. 
The  seclusion  that  you  so  feelingly  regret 
ceases  to  be  pninful,  as  it  leaves  me  at  li- 
berty to  indulge  in  the  sorrow  that  must  be 
be  mine  till  my  sister's  safety  is  ascertained/' 

''  And  that,  too,  my  dear  Miss  Melvin/* 
said  the  gentle  Harriet,  ''  that  shall  be  my 
care.  Adieu,  for  the  present  /'  and  she 
quitted  the  sorrowing  Agnes  to  attend 
her  imperious  mother. 

A  few  days  restored  Selina  to  health. — « 
Cecil,  whose  presence  was  looked  to  with 
fear  by  our  heroine,  arrived  not  at  the 
period  named.  The  friend  who  was  to 
take  care  of  his  village  in  his  absence  was 
indisposed,  and  he  waited  his  convales- 
cence. Both  Montgomery  and  Selina  felt 
it  as  a  reprieve.     Mrs.  Wilmot^  in  person. 
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called  dailv,  and  thus  made  her  acquaint- 
ance have  the  appearance  of  kind  interest. 
Miss  Wilmot  was  her  companion,  who, 
having  once  met  ?v]()nt<^omery  in  Gros- 
venor  ^cfuare,  was  desirous  of  enlisting 
him  amongst  her  a  hnirers.  But  though 
Miss  \^'i] mot  really  possessed  great  beauty, 
she  was  little  calculated  to  engage  a  heart 
like  Montgomery's,  even  had  it  been  free 
to  th  use. 

At  length,  a  irjusic  party  at  Mrs.  Wilmot's 
was  announced.  Sir  Edward  got  a  card, 
and  not  having  iixed  the  day  of  his  depar- 
ture to  the  Priory,  he  felt  at  liberty  to  ac- 
cept it.  Neither  sir  Eldred  nor  lady  Mary- 
were  disposed  to  mix  in  so  large  an  as- 
sembly. Under  the  protection  of  Brooks 
and  Marian,  our  heroine  entered  the 
splendid  music-room  of  Mrs.  Wilmot. — 
Miss  V\1lmot  in  a  dress  that  heightened 
the  dazzling  beauty  of  her  person,  was  ac- 
companying an  Italian  air  on  the  harp  with 
much  tasteand  execution.  Selina  .attended 
with  deli;;ht,  and  was  vexed  to  observe  the 
>vhispering  and  buzz  that  was  incessantly 
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kept  up,  interlarded  with  ''  Bravo  !  bravo!*' 
from  nf  rsons  who  had  not  caught  a  sound 
of  the  floating  harmony. 

*'  How  can  they  be  so  inattentive  lo 
such  stiiins?"  said  JSelina,  addressing  a 
very  interesting  girl  who  sat  by  her,  and 
whose  smile  had  been  directed  towards  hen 
on  every  occasion. 

"  Every  body  does  not  like  music  as 
you  appear  to  do,  ma'am/*  replied  the 
stranger  ;  "  and  my  sister  is  used  to  the 
fashionable  wav  of  receivincr  such  thin<is." 

*•  Your  sister  !"  said  Selina  ;  *'  is  it  Miss 
Vv^ilmot  1  am  addressing  ^* 

The  modest  Harriet  blushed  an  affirma- 
tive. 

''  I  must  be  angry  with  my  friend  Mrs» 
Brooks/'  said  Selina,  ''  who  has  run  away 
without  introducing  me." 

*'  Miss  Asgill,  1  presume  ?"  said  Harriet. 

Selina  bowed. — '*  We  will  contrive  to 
be  friends  without  her,"  continued  Selina, 
wh(^se  heart  yearned  to  learn  something  of 
Agnes.  But  as  she  had  once  declined  her 
offered  friendship,  it  would  be  intrusive  to 
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make  any  hasty  advances.  She  looked 
around  her.  No  figure,  such  as  fancy  had 
suggested  her  to  be,  caught  her  eye.  Fa- 
shion, rouge,  and  high  spirits,  were  visible, 
but  the  interesting  child  of  sorrow  was  not 
in  the  group. 

*^  My  dear  Miss  Asgill,''  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot,  addressing  our  heroine,  ''  we  are  aH 
expectation  to  hear  your  charming  voice; 
but  I  must  have  it  in  reserve  ;  I  expect  a 
finished  amateur,  who  would  be  quite  de- 
range, if  the  silver  tones  were  given  be* 
fore  he  arrived.'* 

Selina  would  have  replied,  but  Mrs. 
Wilmot,  turning  to  her  daughter,  said — - 
'^  Harriet,  does  Miss  Melvin  mean  to  come 
or  not  ?  It  is  very  strange  she  requires  such 
pressing  intreaties;  I  should  not  wonder 
if  she  was  offended  that  we  did  not  send 
her  a  card.*' — Turning  to  Selina,  she  added 
— "  You  see,  the  young  person,  who  is  a 
sort  of  governess  to  my  younger  daughters, 
we  only  discovered  last  night,  has  really  a 
very  fine  soprano;  so  I  recollected  it  just 

VOL.  HI.  G 
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now,  and  have  sent  to  tell  her  to  come 
down  ;  she  may  be  useful.  Besides,  one 
likes  to  have  one  that  one  can  command, 
when  those  we  could  not  iise  the  freedom 
with  are  not  disposed  to  sing.*' 

"  Perhaps,*'  said  Selina,  ''  Miss  Melvin 
anticipates  your  intention,  and  means  to 
avoid  the  inconvenience  of  being  obliged 
to  refuse.'* 

*'  To  refuse  !'*  said  Mrs.  AVilmot,  with  a 
look  of  extreme  vexation  ;  "  these  sort  of 
notions,  my  dear  Miss  Asgill,  may  do  very 
^ell  with  young  women  of  rank  and  con- 
dition like  yourself;  but  when  young  per- 
sons are  dependant  on  the  protection  that 
private  families  think  proper  to  accord 
them,  the  least  they  can  do  is  to  be  as  ser- 
viceable as  they  possibly  can.** 

Selina,  who  felt  she  had  ventured  an 
opinion  that  met  the  disapprobation  of  her 
fashionable  hostess,  was  silent ;  she,  how- 
ever, felt  an  increased  sympathy  for  the 
dependant  Agnes,  whojp  she  looked  anxi- 
ously forward  to  an  introduction  to.  Miss 
Harriet  withdrew,  to  solicit  (in  terms  op- 
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posite  to  her  instructions)  the  presence  of 
Miss  Melvin.  Mrs.  Wilmot  passed  on  to 
^ome  other  company,  and  her  place  was 
soon  taken  by  Miss  Wilmot,  who  declared 
she  was  but  just  recovered  from  the  ner- 
vousness her  song  had  excited. 

"  You  are  wrong  in  using  such  exer- 
tion/' said  our  heroine,  *'  if  \{  has  such 
effects,  though  you  would  deprive  your 
friends  of  a  high  gratification." 

"Praise  from  the  Saint  Cecilia  of  the 
day/*  said  Miss  Wilmot,  ''  is  really  flatter- 
ing." 

''You  astonish  me,*'  said  Selina,  smiling, 
*'  not  only  by  the   extravagance  of  your 
compliment,    but  by   your  knowing   that  * 
1  have  any  skill  in  the  science/* 

''  I  heard  you  once,"  said  Miss  Wilmot; 
'■'  and  sir  Edward  Montgomery,  whose 
judgment  is  reckoned  profound,  speaks 
highly  of  your  talents,  vocal  and  instru- 
mental ;  and  a  compliment  from  him,  I  am 
told,  ought  to  be  prized,  for  he  seldom 
makes  any/* 

c  3 
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^'If  he  never  made  any,"  said  Selina, 
''  it  would  be  better." 

"  Well,  I  cannot  agree  with  you,"  said 
Isabella,  afTectedly  ;  ''  one  really  requires 
them  sometimes;  for  instance,  when  one*s 
mantua-maker  or  milliner  has  destroyed 
one's  self-confidence,  by  the  odiousness  of 
their  tastes,  a  well-applied  compliment, 
from  a  man  of  acknowledged  fashion,  has 
really  quite  temporized  my  feelings." 

*'  Indeed  !"  said  Selina,  laughing. 

"  What,  then  you  do  not  hold  it  pos- 
sible ?" 

''  Fashionably  possible,  yes;  but  solidly 
so,  no." 

t     "  Then  you-  never  experienced  satisfac- 
tion in  a  compliment  ?" 

"  Not  in  indiscriminate  and  exuberant 
praise." 

"  Ah  !  my  dear  Miss  Asgill,''  said  Isa- 
bella, "  that  originates  in  the  previous 
habits  of  your  life.  The  confined  circle 
of  a  country  gentlewoman's  habits  admits 
not  of  such  agreeable  innovations,  Youi- 
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hopes  and  wishes  are  generally  centered  in 
some  Adonis  of  the  woods,  and  you  be- 
come awfully  constant." 

The  vaunting  and  presuming  manner 
that  accompanied  Miss  Wilmot's  elaborate 
critique  roused  the  feelings  of  Selina^ 
who  had  yet  too  much  esteem  for  Cecil  to 
hear  his  name  ridiculed  ;  for  he  must  be 
the  Adonis  to  whom  she  alluded.  With 
a  look  of  indifference,  she  remarked  that 
there  were  advantages  in  a  country  educa- 
tion that,  in  a  degree,  compensated  for  the 
brilliancy  of  a  town  one. 

''  Oh  !  name  them/'  said  Isabella,  look- 
ing through  a  brilliant  opera-glass,  sus- 
pended from  her  neck. 

"  Why,  they  teach  us  to  place  our  self- 
confidence  beyond  the  power  of  a  mantua- 
maker  or  milliner." 

''  Admirable  \"  said  a  voice  on  a  seat 
near  them. 

Selina  looked,  but  could  not  discover 
the  speaker. 

'/  How  I  pity  you  V  said  Isabella;  *'  you 
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will  be  dreadfully  annoyed  presently. — 
I  hope  to  see  you  change  your  sentiments/' 
said  Miss  Wilmot,  rising. — "There  is  the 
divine  Antonio;  I  fly/*  and  she  fled  with 
the  air  of  a  sylph. 

Selina,  who  felt  no  doubts  in  her  pre* 
sent  system,  remained  absorbed  in  reflec- 
tions by  no  means  advantageous  to  Miss- 
Wilmot*s  arguments,  when  a  pale-looking 
man,  of  prepossessing  countenance,  some- 
what advanced  in  life,  who  had  evidently 
felt  warmer  beams  than  those  of  England, 
took  the  vacant  seat  beside  her. — "  You 
are  a  most  courageous  woman/'  said  he, 
looking  mildly  in  her  face. 

**  Courageous!*'  said  Selina;  "in  what 
particular?** 

'^  In  venturing  an  opinion  founded  on 
reason,  against  such  a  splendid  epitome  of 
folly  as  that  which  has  just  left  you.*' 

''  She  is  blinded  by  fashion  at  present," 
said  Miss  Asgill,  endeavouring  to  soften 
the  severity  of  the  remark. 

*'  She  is  your  senior  by  some  yearsi** 
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said  the  stranger,  "  though  she  is  yet  in 
her  infancy  as  to  intellect.  But  here 
comes  nny  little  favourite/' 

Selina  directed  her  eye  to  the  person 
he  spoke  of.  It  was  Harriet  Wilmot,  on 
whose  arra  hung  an  elegant  figure  of  a 
woman,  above  the  middle  size,  her  face 
oval,  with  a  slight  tinge  of  colour,  her 
eyes  dark  blue,  and  tresses  of  chesnut  hair, 
confined  by  a  ci^pe  veil.  The  black  gown, 
that  flowed  gra^-efully  round  her,  bore  a 
melancholy  affinity  with  her  countenance, 
which  was  pensive  beyond  description. 

The  gentleman  who  had  been  conversing 
with  our  heroine  rose;  and,  with  a  polite- 
ness highly  respectful,  advanced  to  Har- 
riet and  her  friend. — "  Allow  me,"  said 
he,  "  to  express  my  pleasure  at  your  re- 
turn to  society.  Will  you  permit  me  to 
lead  you  where  I  am  persuaded  you  will 
meet  a  congenial  mind  ?" 

Miss  Melvin  curtsied,  and  was  led  by  the 
gentleman  to  Miss  Asgill,  who  received  her 
advances  with  warmth. — ''  I  am  a  physiog- 
nomist,"   said    he ;    ''  my   young    friend 
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Harriet  offen  laughs  at  me,  but  I  am  not 
often  deceived  in  my  decisions/' 

"  You  have,  I  believe,  honoured  me,  sir, 
by  an  introduction  to  Miss  Melvin,''  said 
Selina,  with  a  look  of  extreme  regard. — • 
"  I  know  not  if  I  am  perfectly  correct  in 
adding,  in  the  presence  of  Miss  Wilmot, 
that  the  hope  of  such  introduction  has  led 
Tue  earlier  into  company  than  I  intended  : 
but  may  I  ask  whom  I  am  to  remember  as 
the  obliging  promoter  of  my  wishes?" 

"  My  name/'  said  the  gentleman,  bow- 
ing, *"  is  Stratton/* 

*'  Colonel  Stratton  !"  said  Selina,  while 
an  animated  look  passed  from  the  colonel 
to  Agnes;  but  again  she  recollected  that 
Miss  Mel vin  was  a  stranger  to  the  colonel's 
benevolent  intentions  in  her  favour. — '^  I 
am  proud  of  an  opportunity  of  being 
known  to  you,  sir/'  continued  Selina ; 
*'  Lady  Fitzowen  did  promise  to  give  me 
an  introduction,  which  has  been  retarded 
by  my  own  inability  to  go  into  company/' 

"  Do  you  know  it  is  dangerous  to  raise 
the  vanity  of  men?*'  said  colonel  Strata 
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ton.  *'  Pray  tell  me  how  it  is  possible  that 
X  have  been  honoured  by  a  distinction  so 
flattering?  and  who  it  is  to  whom  I  am 
talking?" 

"  It  is  a  very  singular  coincidence/*  said 
Miss  Wilmot,  laughing ;  ''  but,  my  dear 
colonel,  this  is  Miss  Asgill,  the  lady  !whom 
lord  Berriton  saved,  at  the  imminent  risk 
of  his  life/'  continued  she;  "  don't  you 
remember  Compton's  accouht  of  the  acci- 
dent?" 

*'  Ah  !_  you  cruel  fair/*  said  the  colo- 
nel ;  "  so  you  are  the  point  at  which  Envy 
is  now  pointing  her  most  poignant  satire  ! 
to  engross  such  an  Adonis,  cruel,  cruel 
lady!'' 

'*  I  am  indebted  to  lord  Berriton's  hu- 
manity," said  Selina,  '^  for  an  interference 
that  I  must  remember;  but  as  to  engross- 
ing him  to  my  service,  it  is  an  honour.  I 
would  disclaim  ;  nor  have  I  seen  him  since 
my  accident,  though  he  has  called  often  in 
Grosvenor-square." 

''  Well,  then,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  the 
c3 
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colonel,  "  Berriton   now   appears  in   the- 
world  as  your  slave ;  how  long  his  capti- 
rity  will  last  is  uncertain/* 

"  If  he  sighs  in  secret,  undoubtedly," 
said  Selina,  gaily. 

*'  Have  you  perfectly  recovered  your 
health.  Miss  Melvin  ?'*  said  Selina,  turn- 
ing to  Agnes,  who  had  been  silently  view- 
ing our  heroine. 

"  Yes>  except  a  little   weakness,"  said; 
Agnes;  ''  but  allow  me   to  say,   madam, 
that  I  took  deep  interest  in   your  recent 
accident,     and     had     daily    opportunity, 
through  my  amiable  Miss  Wilmot,  of  get- 
ting correct  statements  of  your  situation  ; , 
had  that  not  been  the  case,  Lwould  have - 
made  personal  inquiry.'* 

''You  gratify  me  much,"  said  Selina, 
*'  by  the  avowal  of  a  feeling  that  it  has 
long  been  my  wish  to  excite  in  your  bo- 
som.'* 

"  It  was  given  you  on  the  instant  of 
jour  delicate  and  invaluable  message  by 
my  dear  Mill^"  said  Agnes,  with  energy; 
"  but  believe  me.  Miss  Asgill,  the  children: 
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of  misfortune,  of  dependence,  may,  in  the 
early  days  of  sorrow,  feel  a  petulance  for 
which  the  succeeding  hour  may  cause  them 
to  blush — I  was  not  insensible  to  your 
kindness,  but ** 

"  Will  you  allow  me  to  date  our  friend- 
ship from  this  moment  ?"  said  Selina,  who, 
in  Mrs.  Wilmot's  little  delicate  conduct, 
saw  much  future  misery  for  the  orphan 
Agnes. 

"  With  pleasure,'*  said  Miss  Melvin  ;  and 
she  actually  forgot,  in  the  cordial  offer  of 
Miss  Asgill,  that  it  was  the  bride  of  Cecil 
wirh  whom -she  was  entering  into  a  leagued 
friendship. 

Harriet  Wilmot,  whose  absence  had  not 
been  noticed,  now  appeared,  and,  with  a 
persuasive  manner,  requested  Miss  Melvin 
would  be  so  obliging  as  to  join  Isabella  in 
a  duet. 

''  I  am  certain  that  I  should  destroy  the 
effect,"  said  Agnes;  ''  for  I  am  not  only 
out  of  practice,  but  really  have  not 
courage  for  so  large  a  party." 

'*My  mamma  will  be  sadly  disappoint- 
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€d/'  said  Harriet,  with  an  in  treating  conn-* 
tenance. 

Agnes  said  she  would  attempt  it. 

"  By  all  means/'  said  colonel  Stratton, 
as  he  rose  to  lead  her  to  the  instrument ; 
*^  those  who  live  in  the  world  must  con- 
form to  some  of  its  customs." 

Selina,  with  the  amiable  Harriet,  follow- 
ed, to  be  nearer  to  the  harmonists* 

'^  Will  you  accompany  it  ?*'  said  Miss 
Wilmot,  as  she  rose,  and  pointed  to  the 
book. 

Agnes  blushed,  and  complied.  Her  style 
of  playing  and  singing  was,  a  thorough 
bass,  and  a  mellow  tone  of  voice,  not  ex- 
tensive, but  perfectly  harmonious.  Selina 
sat  attentive  to  the  air;  it  was  one  familiar 
to  her  ear,  one  she  had  often  sung  withf. 
Cecil. 

Colonel  Stratton,  in  a  low  tone,  ex- 
pressed his  praise  of  Miss  Melvin's  voice, 
which  he  termed  "  a  liquid  stream,  con- 
trasted by  a  bold  cataract." 

*'  Miss  V/ilmot  sings  finely,"  said  Selina; 

'*  Finely,  I  allow,"  said  colonel  Stratton,. 
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'^  but  too  fine  for  me.  I  could  admire  it 
in  an  opera  singer,  but  not  in  a  private 
circle/' 

''  I  own  I  prefer  Miss  Melvin%"  &aid 
Selina. 

''  And  I  jour*s/*  said  lord  Glastonbury, 
as  he  stole  gently  into  a  seat  beside  her^ 

*'  Hush  !  my  lord/'  said  Miss  Asgill ; 
*'  do  not  betray  so  little  judgment/'^ 

The  air  closed  ; — Mr.  Antonio  Zephyr 
ran  to  place  a  seat  for  Miss  Wilmot.  Agnes, 
unattended^  rose^  and  was  looking  round 
for  a  vacant  seat,  when  sir  Edward  Mont- 
gomery, who  had  been  some  time  a  dis- 
tant observer  of  the  group,  advanced  and 
led  her  to  the  seat  on  which  Selina  was 
placed.  Miss  Asgill  and  colonel. Stratton 
were  preparing  to  receive  her.  A  crimson 
blush  dyed  the  cheek  of  our  heroine,  as 
she  viewed  Agnes  and  sir  Edward  together. 
They  looked,  she  thought,  the  most  in- 
teresting pair  her  eyes  ever  beheld. 

"  I  have  judged  well,"  said  Montgomery, 
perceiving  the  seat  to  which  Selina  wel- 
comed her.~'^  That  air/'  said  he,  ''  I  have 
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heard  before. — I  think  this  lady's^  voice  and 
yoLir's  would  suit  admirably." 

"  Do,  sir  Edward,  reach  me  that  book," 
said  Miss  Wilmot,  from  a  seat  at  some  dis- 
tance, evidently  piqued  at  the  little  ho- 
mage that  was  offered  to  her  performance. 

Montgomery  took  the  book  from  the 
music-stand,  and,  presenting  it  to  Miss 
Wilmot,  stood  before  her,  waiting  her  fur- 
ther commands. 

'*  Oh  !  await  Zephyr's  critique,*'  said 
she,  making  room  for  him  beside  her* 

Zephyr  took  the  book,  read  the  words  of 
the  song  that  had  been  sung,  and  pro- 
nminced  them  flat, — no  piquancy,  na 
style. 

''  They  are  not  modern,  perhaps,''  said 
sir  Edward;   "  permit  me  to  see  them.*' 

He  took  the  book,  and  read  them. — 
*'  Very  correct,  very  charming  poetry," 
said  he,  presenting  it  again  to  Zephyr. 

*'  Love  songs,  sir,"  said  Zephyr,  "should 
be   descriptive    of    the    passion,    full   of 
tenderness  —  of    playful    badinage  —  in- 
short '' 
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''  They  should  be  chaste,"  said  Mont- 
gomery;, interrupting  the  languishing 
Zephyr,  "  if  they  are  to  be  offered  to  the 
eye  of  delicacy.  Among  Bacchants,  let 
the  votary  unbend,  if  he  can  find  pleasure 
in  it" 

"  So  you  do  not  like  the  poetry  of  the 
divine  Camoens — of  Hafiz — of  number- 
Jess  other  enchanting  poets  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  do  some  of  their  poetry,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  and  can  do  justice  to 
their  elegant  translator(  bowing  to  Zephyr), 
but  do  not  like  to  hear  words,  such  as  are 
current  in  the  present  fashionable  epoch; 
many  are  highly  effeminate — many  im- 
proper." 

*'  You  are  really  quite  barbarous,'*  said 
Miss  Wilmot ;  "  what  would  lord  Berriton 
say  if  he  heard  you,  sir  Edward  ?'' 

"  A  great  deal,  I  doubt  not,"  said  Mont- 
gomery ;  '^  for  heis  generally  copious  on 
nothing." 

"  Lady,"  said  Zephyr,  with  a  look  of  in- 
Snite  softness,  /'  when  aaa  I  to  be  enchanted 
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with  this  divine  warbler — this  Miss — what 
is  her  name  ?   I  have  actually  forgotten.*' 

'^  Miss  Asgill/'  said  Isabella:  *' Oh,  I 
will  put  it  in  train. — Do,  sir  Edward,  tell 
Miss, Asgill  that  we  languish  to  hear  her 
harmonious  strains/' 

"Shall  I  give  your  message  verhatunf 
said  Montgomery. 

"  Yes^  certainly/' 

''  Then  yon  will  never  be  gratified/* 
said  he  ;  "  she  is  so  simple  in  her  manners 
that  she  would  think  I  was  laughing  at  her.'' 

''  What  then,  do  you  not  believe  that 
she  prides  herself  on  the  touching  tones  of 
her  voice  ?'* 

'^  I  hope  not/'  said  Montgomery ;  "  it 
is  such  a  trifling  advantage,  compared  with 
others  absolutely  indispensible,  it  would 
be  a  pity  she  should  feel  pride  on  so  silly 
an  occasion." 

"  You  are  most  astonishingly  uncouth/* 
said  Isabella ;  *'  quite  a  John  Bull." 

''  No,  that  I  deny/*  said  Montgomery  ; 
'*  an  unpolished  son  of  Erin,  if  you  please/' 
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''Well,  then,  in  the  way  yon  think  will 
gain  us  the  delight,  pray  solicit  it. — I  have 
had  a  proof  this  evening,  that  Miss  Asgill 
is  very  singular  in  her  notions. — Oh,  here 
is  mamma;  she  will  do  the  business  at 
once. — Dear  mimma,"  said  Isabella,  taking 
the  hand  oi'  her  mother,  and  kissing  it,  "  do 
cret  Miss  Asgill  to  sing.'* 

o  cr>  o 

''  Lady,"  said  Zephyr,  "  the  divine  Isa- 
bella tells  me  I  am  to  be  charmed,  astonish- 
ed, petrified.'* 

Sir  Edward  turned  in  disgust,  and  find- 
ing a  vacancy  by  our  heroine,  occupied  it, 
"  Are  you  disposed  ta  oblige  Mrs.  Wilmot^,. 
and  kill  that  unfortunate  youth  who  re- 
clines by  her  daughter.^**  said  Montgo- 
mery. 

"  Speak  intelligibly,"  said  Selina, 

'^  Will  vou  sinoj  an  air  ?'* 

*'  I  am  not  in  spirits  to  do  so,'*  said 
Selina;  ''but  trust  1  shall  not  be  called 
on/' 

''  You  will  assuredly," said  Montgomery. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  now  advanced,  and,  with 
the  elegant  Isabella,  entreated  the  exq^ui- 
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site  delight  of  hearing  one  song.  Selina 
coloured  most  unfashionably ;  declared 
she  had  never  exhibited  before  so  large  a^ 
party,  and  felt  unequal  to  it ;  ''  and  indeed 
your  praise,  my  dear  madam,  if  I  were  iri 
voice,  would  disqualify  me,"  said  Selina. 

'•'I  am  deeply  disappointed/'  said  Mrs* 
Wilmot,  who  could  not  conceal  her  vexa- 
tion. 

"  I  will  endeavour,  madam,'*  said  Selina; 
"  I  would  sooner  fail  than  be  disobliging. 
Will  you  suffer  me  to  look  over  your 
book  ?"  said  Selina,  turning  to  Agnes. 

Sir  Edward  rose,  and  procured  it  from 
Zephyr. — Our  heroine  turned  over  the 
leaves;  the  hand-writing  was  known  to 
her ;  the  music,  too,  was  transcribed  in  a 
style  familiar. — "I  cou-ld  almost  think  this 
my  own/'  said  she,  viewing  the  binding 
with  attention  ;  '^  we  will  compare  this, 
some  day,  with  one  I  have,"  said  Selina  to 
Agnes. — '^  You  wilt  be  surprised  at  their 
likeness;  and  the  songs,  too,  are  just 
what  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  singing/* 

Agnes  trembled  with  confusion. 
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**  Our  tastes  must  be  similar/'  said  Miss 
Asgill,  with  a  smile. 

*'  Wonderfully  so/'  thought  Agnes^  ''  if. 
you  love  Cecil  half  as  well  as  1  do/' 

It  was  the  book  that  Francis  had 
written  for  her,  and  presented  on  the 
morning  of  her  quitting  Berkshire. — Sir 
Edwar.l  led  wSelina  to  the  instrument.  The 
simple  air  of  ''  Hope  told  a  flatt'ring  tale/* 
accompanied  with  correct  harmony,  drew 
the  little  audience  to  catch  the  sound  of  a 
voice*  whose  pathos  was  indescribable.— 
Agnes  rose,  as  the  sound  caught  her  atten- 
tion, and,  unconscious  of  her  situation^ 
leaned  over  the  chair  of  Miss  Asgill. 

When  Selina  rose  after  her  performance, 
and  was  retiring  from  the  rapturous  plau- 
dits of  the  admiring  group,  she  caught  the 
eye  of  Agnes,  whose  tears  flowed  unre- 
strainedly. 

Miss  Asgill  drew  the  arm  of  Miss  Melvin 
through  her*s,  and  declared  her  intention 
of  seeking  Mrs.  Brooks,  who  had  deserted 
her  ever  since  their  arrival. — *'  I  will  intro- 
dijce  you  to  a  charming  woman/'  said  she  ; 
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"  and  I  want  likewise  to  tell  you,  that  in 
Grosvenor-square  you  will  meet  friends 
disposed  to  your  happiness ;  and,  to  me, 
your  society  will  be  particularly  interest- 
ing just  at  this  period.  I  have  been  la- 
menting the  want  of  a  friend,  whose  age 
being  similar  to  my  own,  would  enter  into 
my  little  plans.'* 

''  Ah!"  thought  Agnes,  '' Xo  repose 
your  tender  confidence  in  your  love  for 
Cecil— could  I  bear  it  !'* 

She  expressed,  however,  her  sense  of 
intentions  so  condescending,,  in  terms  less 
eloquent  than  usual ;  but,  in  fact,  she  was 
overpowered  by  the  voice  of  kindness  ;  it 
fell  upon  her  heart,  like  the  memory  of 
joys  that  are  past — pleasant,  yet  mournful 
to  the  soul. 

In  a- remote  part  of  the  second  room,  Se- 
lina  found  Mrs.  Brooks, seated  between  lady 
Fitzowen  and  Mrs.  vSwivel,  lord  Berriton, 
with  a  fan  in  his  hand,  alrernateL  fanning 
lady  Robert,  and  again  using  it  as  a  help 
to  his  argument. 

"  You  are  a  charming  chaperon  r  said 
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Selina,  gaily;  ''  I  thought  you  had 
eloped." 

''  Ahl  my  charming  lady/'  said  lord 
Berriton,  *'  perfectly  recovered  ?" 

Selina  bowed  her  answer. 

''  Dear  Miss  Asgill/*  said  Swivel,  *'  how 
miserable  I  was  at  hearing  of  your  alarming 
accident,  and  what  a  disappointment  too  ! 
there  we  had  to  send  about — not  a  pro- 
fessional could  we  get ;   and  we  knew  it 

was    useless  to   send   to    G ;  besides, 

Mrs.  Wilmot  could  not  be  brought  to  give 
fifty  guineas  for  two  songs." 

Selina  scarcely  comprehended  the  affinity 
that  could  be  drawn  between  her  and  ma- 
dame    G .       Miss    Melvin    blushed 

deeply;  she  had  learned  all  the  inconve- 
niences that  our  heroine's  disaster  had  oc- 
casioned. 

Marian  smiled. — ''  You  do  not  under- 
stand all  this,  Selina  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  as 
well ;  you  would  find  no  pleasure  in  the 
definition.'' 

"  Then  I  will  not  seek  it/'    said  Selina, 
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who,  taking  the  hand  of  Agnes,  begged  16 
introduce  Miss  Melvin  to  her  friendship. 

Swivel  bit  her  lips.  Marian  received  the 
offered  hand  of  Agnes  with  all  the  urba- 
nity of  her  nature,  and  expressed  her  plea- 
sure at  seeing  Selina  so  happily  suited  with 
a  young  companion. 

Lady  Robert,  who  was  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  Agnes,  asked  Swivel  who  she 
was  ? 

*^A  sort  of  governess,"  said  Swivel, 
*'  that  Mrs.  Wilmot  has  got  for  her  young 
children  ;  a  most  ridiculous  sentimental 
Miss,  I  can  assure  you." 

The  word  governess  roused  lord  Berri- 
ton  ;  it  implied  dependance  and  precarious 
protection  ;  just  such,  and  married  women 
of  ton,  were  his  objects.  On  viewing  the 
elegant  person  of  Agnes,  he  seemed  to 
forget  the  divine  Selina,  and  the  interesting 
lady  Robert. 

While  he  was  staring  Agnes  fashion- 
ably out  of  countenance,  sir  Edward 
advanced. — ''  Let   me   divide  you   two/* 
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said  he,  taking  a  hand  of  Selina  and 
Agnes,  and  resting  them  on  his  arras, — 
"  Now,  Mrs.  Brooks,  am  I  not  a  happy 
fellow  ?" 

''  I  never  envied  you  before/*  said  lord 
Berriton. 

"  It  is  certain  that  superlative  happiness 
alone  could  raise  such  a  feeling  in  so  highly 
favoured  a  disposition,'*  said  Montgomery. 

Swivel,  whose  malice  could  not  bear  the 
contemplation  of  the  orphan  Agnes  thus 
noticed  by  a  man  of  sir  Edward's  figure,  in 
a  sharp  tone  of  voice  asked  '^  if  her  pupils 
had  retired  for  the  night  ?  and  whether  she 
had  seen  them  safe  before  she  joined  the 
party  ?" 

''  They  were  in  good  care,  madam,"  said 
Agnes,  coolly ;  *'  at  least  Mrs,  Wilmot 
thought  so." 

Marian  blushed  for  the  arrogance  of  the 
insolent  Swivel.  Lady  Robert  looked  un- 
easy, and  raising  her  voice,  to  drown  the 
half-formed  sentence  of  Swivel,  she  said — 
"*'  I  believe,  ma'am,  you  can  assure  me  of 
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the  health  of  a  valuable  woman,  whom  1 
have,  I  fear,  offended — Mrs.  Manners." 

Miss  Melvin  replied,  "  that  her  corres- 
pondence had  not  been  so  regular  lately; 
but  she  was  well  when  she  heard  last." 

''  I  have  reflected  with  shame/*  said  lady 
Robert,  ''  on  the  inattention  I  showed  to  a 
most  friendly  interest  that  she  took  in  my 
happiness;  but  never  felt  so  forcibly  the 
extent  of  my  blindness  as  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

Agnes  understood  her  ladyship's  allu- 
sion, and  bowed  affably  to  the  compliment. 

"  An  acknowledged  error/'  said  Marian, 
'^  will,  I  am  sure,  lose  its  name,  when  ad- 
dressed to  Miss  Melvin." 

''  Miss  Melvin  !"  said  Montgomery, 
dropping  her  arm  ;  "  how  fortunate  ! — I 
thought,"  continued  he,  replacing  her  arm 
respectfully,  ''  that  I  felt  unusually  at  ease, 
as  if  some  kind  star  shone  on  my  path  to- 
night." 

Not  exactly  in  unison  with  sir  Edward's 
were  the  feelings   of  Miss   Asgill,  whose 
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heart  throbbed  ^vith  a  variety  of  sensations. 
The  beautv  of  Miss  Meh  in  was  of  a  sort  to 
captivate,  and  Selina  thought  Montgomery 
did  full  homage  to  her  charms,' 

Marian,  who  read  the  convict  of  our 
heroine  in  her  expressive  countenance, 
though  it  augured  ill  for  Francis,  was  too 
tenderly  attached  to  her  friend  not  to  take 
part  in  her  internal  struggle. — ''  You  are 
so  happy,  and  so  selfish,**  said  she,  "  that 
you  do  not  consider  how  much  the  beaux 
^re  arraigning  your  conduct  in  this  mono- 
polv.  See,  there  is  Miss  Wilmot  and  Mr. 
^*ephyr  quizzing  you." 

-  Do  but  observe,*'  said  Swivel,  "  Har- 
riet Wiimni  and  that  odious  colonel ;  upon 
r.iy  worcV'ft'isi  quite  impiroper." 

^'  Is  ir  of  colonel  vStratton  vou  are  speak- 
ing?" said  Miss  Mel vin. 

^'  Yes,  madam,  colonel  S'tratton/'  said 
Swivei,  ironically. 

^*  lie  honours  every  one  he  nofices/* 
Jiaid  Agnes  i'  ''  he  is  the  most  amiable  of 
xwmi  \  anclMi'ss  Wilmot  values  his  opinio!is.'* 

VOL.  I  jr.  D 
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"  Does  she  ?'*  said  Swivel  ;  "  but  I  ran 
assure  you  1  shall  guard  her  poor  credulous 
mother  against  this  philanthropic  lover — I 
declare  I  always  shudder  when  he  ap- 
proaches me,  and  use  my  lavender  plenti- 
fully, for  he  is  one  day  in  a  cellar,  and  the 
next  in  a  garret,  then  in  a  prison,  or  strol- 
ling a  market-place,  to  watch  the  starving 
countenances  of  hungry  beggars  —  the 
would-be  Howard  of  the  day." 

^'  Vv^hat  a  miserable  picture  of  human 
infirmity  this  lady  has  depicted  !"  said 
Montgomery,  sarcastically. — *'  So,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Brooks,  waving  the  ceremony  of  th 
lavender  bottle,  introduce  me  to  this  orna- 
ment of  nature.'* 

*'  Lady  Robert  must  do  that  for  us  both," 
said  Marian. 

"  Readily,'*  said  her  ladyship,  and,  wav- 
ing her  hand,  she  beckoned  the  colone), 
who,  with  Harriet  Wilmot,  obeved  her  sum- 
mons.— '^'Here  area  number  of  my  friends.'* 
said  lady  Robert,  ''  who  will  not  take  my 
report  of  yoii,  and  insist  on  judging  for 
themselves — will  yo'u  allow  them  to  do  so  ?** 
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'*  I  always  regret/*  said  colonel  Stratton, 
*^  when  I  see  persons  viewing  through  a 
gl-ass,  as  it  were,  darkly  (glancing  at 
Swivel),  those  things  of  which  their  own 
common  observation  would  givethema  just 
conception  ;  of  course  I  bow  to  the  request 
cPyour  friends,  and  throw  myself  on  their 
clemency." 

'^  Colonel,"  said  lord  Berriton,  ''  how 
I  envy  you  the  knowledge  you  possess  of 
the  Persian  language !  How  must  you  en- 
joy the  Asiatic  poets  !*' 

*'  Not  more  than  you  do,  my  lord,  if  I 
may  judge  by  your  application  of  their 
verse." 

"  You  mistake,  colonel ;  I  write  fugi- 
tive verse,  and  am  sometimes  flattered  bv 
the  subsequent  discovery  that  I  have  assi- 
milated in  idea." 

^*  It  is  beyond  flattery,  my  lord,"  said 
the  colonel ;  ''  your  fugitives  are  as  legiti- 
mate as  any  that  Ilqfiz  ever  owned." 

**  Yow  charm  me,"  said  lord  Berriton, 
aflecting  to  receive  as  a  compliment  what 
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was  meant  as  a  tacit  satire  on  his  plagia- 
rism. 

''I  wish  you  would  inquire  how  poor 
dear  Mr.  Wilmot  is/*  said  Swivel  to  Agnes. 

"  Certainly,  inadam,"  said  Agnes  ;  and 
she  hastened  to  make  an  inquiry  highly  in 
unison  with  her  feelings,  for  she  had  grieved 
internally  that  a  scene  of  dissipation  was 
transacting  in  a  house  where  the  master  of 
it  was  confined  to  his  bed.  It  is  true,  it 
was  the  gout,  and  he  was  subject  to  itj 
but  it  accorded  little  with  her  ideas  of  right. 

^*  Where  is  Agnes?'*  said  Harriet  \Vil- 
mot,  who  had  not  observed  Swivel's  re- 
quest. 

^'  Gone  to  inquire  after  yoiU*  papa/* 
said  Swivel  ;  "  it  is  kindness  to  awaken 
that  young  woman— you  are  all  spoiling 
her;  and  if  I  was  not  now  and  then  to  give 
her  a  hint  of  what  she  is,  her  head  would 
be  turned  ** 

^^  You  are  always  considerate,  ma'am/' 
said  Harriet  Wilmot ;  ''  but  I  could  have 
told  you  exactly  the  state  of  my  papa's 
health,  for  I  have  just  left  him  ;  and  Miss 
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Melvin  need  not  have  been  subjected  to 
heats  and  colds,  in  passing  the  gallery." 

*'  Ridiculous,  child  !  '  said  Swivel ;  "  con^ 
sidershe  is  onlyia  a  dependant  situation/" 

•*  Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise  ; 
Act  well  your  part — there  all  the  honour  lies," 

said  colonel  Strat- on ;  ''  and  that  is  evident 
in  the  lovely  woman  who  has  just  quitted 
us,  for  she 

**  Bears  the  contumely  that  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy 

takes," 

looking  at  the  detractor. 

*' Impertinent  1"  muttered  Swivel,  who 
declared  herself  just  then  so  warm,  she  must 
quit  the  confinemeit  of  that  room. 

*'  Poor  Swivel  !*'  said  lady  Robert; 
'^  colonel  Stratton,  you  have  quite  dis- 
concerted her.'* 

"  And  whom  did  she  disconcert  ?"  said  the 
colonel,  looking  gravely  at  her  ladyship. 
"  Do  not  attempt  to  countenance  such 
cruel  and  desig^ning^  malice." 

Of? 

'^  I  was  not  going  to  do  that,  co\o\\g\,'* 
said   lady   Robert;    '*  for  I  have  actually 
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been  quite  uncomfortable  on  Miss  Melvin's 
account/* 

"  That's  right/'  said  sir  Edward. 

*'  Pray,  sir  Edward,  what  could  occa- 
sion your  extreme  surprise  at  finding  your- 
self in  company  with  this  young  person  ?" 

*'  Why,  upon  my  honour,  my  lady,  I 
must  be  so  rude  as  to  decline  your  ques- 
tion. All  I  can  say  is,  I  have  heard  of  her 
as  a  most  amiable  and  exemplary  female, 
born  to  better  fortune,  but  conducting 
herself,  in  dependance,  correctly,  and  yet 
with  proper  regard  to  her  own  feelings. 
When  chance  assured  me,  to-night,  that  the 
lovely  woman  T  had  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  unaffected  and  agreeable  in  the  as- 
sembly, was  the  Miss  Melvin  T  had  been 
some  time  seeking,  1  did  certainly,  in  my 
ijsual  unguarded  way,  express  my  surprise, 
for  which  I  feel  it  will  be  proper  to  apo- 
logize/* 

"  She  is  certainly  a  most  charming  wo- 
man," said  lady  Robert,  ''  and  one  of  the 
finest  figures  I  ever  saw." 

Marian  assented  to  the  tribute,  and  our 
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heroine  gave  her  voice  to  it^  though  not 
so  audibly  as  usual.  The  reserve  that 
Montgomery  observed  with  regard  to 
Agnes,  wasc^useof  reflection  to  Selina. — 
She  would  not  have  been  able  to  define 
her  feelings,  but,  we  fear^  the  pang  of  jea- 
lousy corroded  in  her  bosom  to  an  extreme 
of  agitation. 

Miss  Melvin  returned,  and,  in  her  train, 
lord  Berriton  advanced.  Agnes  seemed 
displeased  with  his  lordship's  manner,  and 
looked  her  displeasure  with  the  disdain  she 
felt. — "  The  lady  whose  command  I  obey- 
ed," said  she,  *'  is  flown." 

''  We  will  not  regret  it,"  said  colonel 
Stratton  ;  *'  her  loss  is  gain.'* 

"But  you  are  heated  ;  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?" said  Harriet,  taking  her  arm. 

''  I  declare,''  said  lord  Berriton,  *'  that  I 
have  been  admiring  the  disposition  of  this 
lady  ( bowing  to  Miss  Melvin ).  How  charm- 
ingly obedient  !  what  a  quality  in  a  wife  ! 
and  such  an  impertinent  commanding 
method  that  Swivel  has,  how  could  you  be 
so  amiably  condescending  }" 
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'*  It  cannot  be  new  to  you,  my  lorcl,^ 
said  Agnes,  ''  that  a  dependant  must  not 
only  obey  such  commands,  but  likewir^e 
he(i7'  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  on  many  oc- 
casions; but  the  obedience  that  politeness 
requires  is  no  proof  that  the  parties  are  held 
in  estimation." 

"By  no  means,"  said  lord  Berriton.  ''*! 
will  a(}  mi  t  ,7/07/  cannot  esteem. sucha  being 
as  Swivel,  and  therefore  I  admire. yoiir^  self- 
command." 

Mrs.  Brooks,  who  had  actually  remained 
stationary  by  the  side.of  lady  Hobert,.jn  or- 
der to  repel  the  advances  of  lord  Berritop, 
was  pleased  with  the  spir^Xexl  coptemptthat 
Agnes  shewed  this  tnfling  beau. 

"  Thus  should  such  inserts  be  treated," 
said  Mari,an,  addressing  lady  Robert  ;— 
"  this  young  woman  has  set  an  example  to 
numbers." 

"Cruel  Maric-fn  r*  said  lady  Robert, 
*'  how  severe  !" 

"Who  is  severe?"  said  lord  Glaston- 
bury; "  not  Marian,  I  will  vouch  for  her. 
Truth  is  indeed  severity  to  the  torpid  ear  of 
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fashion,  but  I  trust  it  is  a  philippic  that  will 
nevertheless  be  occasionally  applied.*' 

"  Why,  my  lord,  you  are  quite  shocking,'^ 
said  lord  Berriton.  "  Allans,  ladies.  I  leave 
ye  to  this  A/etine,  whose  satire  suits  not 
my  ideas  of  social  life ;  he  will  actually  put 
you  out  of  love  with  the  gay  world.'* 

"  What  a  lamentable  perspective  !"  said 
sir  Edward,  laughing. 

''  Is  lord  Berriton  deaf  ?*'  said  Selina. 

"  I  believe  not,"  said  colonel  Stratton; 
*'  but  why  do  you  ask  ?** 

''Why,  he  must  assuredly  have  heard  Mi*s. 
Brooks  speak  of  him,  and  beside  the  num- 
berless allusions  that  were  pointed  at 
him." 

*'  True-^"  said  Miss  Melvin  ;  *'  but  if  you 
observed.  Miss  Asgill,  his  lordship  said  that 
social  life  had  charms;  and  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  if  he  resented  all  or  any  of  the  sarcasms 
his  manners  induce,  he  would  not  be  a 
member  of  social  life." 

"  You  are  very  right,"  said  lord  Glaston- 
bury, looking  at  Agnes  with  pleasure;  ''  I 
x>3 
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approve  your  spirit. — ^But/'said  his  lord- 
ship, viewing  her  sted fasti y,  ''  you  and  I 
must  plan  a  little  vexation  for  this  beau.  I 
want  to  impart  my  intention/'  taking  the 
hand  of  Agnes  to  lead  her  on  one  side. 

''•Is  it  necessary,  my  lord,  that  the  pre- 
sent company  should  be  excluded  from  your 
pleasantry  ?" 

''  Why  I  think  it  is,"  said  he.— '"  At  all 
events,  I  will  iirst  tell  you,  and  then,  if  you 
approve,  they  shall  join  in  the  mirth." 

*'  Go,  by  all  means,"  said  Marian  ;  "  we 
are  impatient  for  the  denouement/' 

Miss  Melvin  walked  towards  an  interior 
apartment. — '*Welh  my  lord,  now  this  inno- 
cent mischief,"  said  she,  with  a  gaiety  that 
had  been  long  a  stranger  to  her  bosom. 

"  As  to  lord  Berriton,*'  said  his  lordship, 
"  he  is  one  of  those  things  one  never  thinks 
of  when  absent.  No,  my  fair  friend,  I  wish- 
ed to  ask  you  a  question,  which,  however 
appearances  may  contradict  my  assertion, 
does  not  take  rise  in  curiosity." 
Agnes  looked  her  surprise. 
**  Were  vou  ever  in  Berkshire  ?"  conti- 
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nued  lord  Glastonbury. — ''  Does  the  name 
of  Cecil  reach  your  ear  for  the  first 
time?" 

"  My  lord/'  said  Miss  Melvin,  while  her 
altered  countenance  betrayed  her  feelings, 
"  I  will  believe  that  your  motives  are  pro- 
per; and  as  deception  makes  no  part  of  my 
nature,  I  answer  that  I  was  resident  in 
Berkshire  near  twelve  months,  and  had  the 
honour  to  know  Mr.  Cecil,  whose  pious 
consolation  was,  I  trust,  a  mediating  balni 
to  a  mind  that  had  no  stay  to  this  worlds 
save  his  unprotected  children.*' 

*'  My  amiable,  my  esteemed  young 
friend,"  said  lord  Glastonbury,  whose  heart 
was  the  seat  of  every  tender  feeling,  ''  par- 
don my  inadvertence,  1  cannot  bear  those 
tears." 

"  They  are  not  painful,  my  lord.**^ 

"  I  trust  not ;  but  you,  Miss  Melvin,  have 
a  right  to  inquire  why  7,  a  stranger,  should 
have  claimed  this  conference. — (Agncs^^ 
looked  inquiry,  but  spoke  not).  I  was  at  the 
Berkshire  parsonage  a  very  short  time  since, 
and  a  countenance,  whose  interest  made 
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deep  impressiQn  onmy  mind^  ornamented 
the  study  of  my  friend  .Cecil.  I  asked 
whose  it  was  ?  His  reply  was  candid  ;  but 
the  name  of  the  lady  did  not  pass  his  lips. 
That  countenance  now  looks  with  conde- 
scension on  my  impertinence  ( Agnes  leanr 
ed  more  sensibly  on  the  supporting  arm  of 
lord  Glastonbury).  But  was  the  relative 
situation  of  Mr.  Cecil  known  to  you  .?" 
conlinued  he. — '' I  hope  Frank  was  mind- 
ful of  his  honour,  as  a  fair  and  virtuous 
man  ?" 

"  Why,  my  lord/*  said  Agnes  (who 
feared  lest  she  had  betrayed  a  partiality  that 
would  humble  her  in  her  own  estimation), 
*'  what  can  induce  your  lordship  to  sup- 
pose thai  an  amiable  man  may  not  claini 
the  gratitude  and  esteem  of  the  obliged, 
%vithsOut  inducing  more  than  the  most  guard- 
ed friendship  ?'* 

'*  On  your  part,  I  can  implicitly  belie.vje 

this,"  said  lord  Glastonbury  :  "  but  though 

Jric7i<hhip  Tc\2iy  be  refined,  it  has  not  the  me- 

moil/  of  loye.     The  portrait  in   question 

>yas  done  from  memory." 
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''  Undoubted  I  y  it  was,  my  lord/'  said 
Aiines,  ''  for  1  should  have  refused  such  a 
request ;  and,  indeed,  1  think  your  lordship 
must  be  mistaken  ;  it  is  some  friend  that 
you  have  not  known,  and  the  contour  may 
bear  a  resemblance.'* 

"No,  my  sweet  friend,  the  face  could 
not  be  mistaken  ;  and  a  circumstance  that 
then  only  gave  an  additional  interest  to  the 
character  of  my  kinsman,  now  corrobo- 
rates my  opinions.  Your  name  is  Mel- 
vin  ?" 

Agnes  bowed. 

"  Cecil,  while  I  resided  in  Berkshire,  was 
assiduous  in  directing  the  erection  of  a  sim- 
ply be.autjful  monument  to  a  friend,  and  the 
j^ainp  TOs  your's.  This,  and  some  remarks 
of  old -Susan's,  have  formed  a  chain  in  my 
inind  that  I  could  not  reflect  on  without  a 
communication  ;  and  your  patience  having 
been  accorded  to  my  garrulity,  I  must  trust 
to  your  liberality  for  my  pardon. '^ 

"  My  lord,"  said  Miss  Melvin,  as  tears  of 
gratitude  for  Cecil's  attention  to  her  de- 
ceased parent  flowed  do>vn  her  cheek,  *'  I 
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^'  Well,  what  is  to  be  the  sentence. 
Miss  Melvin,*'  said  Marian. 

''  Why,  really/'  said  Miss  Melvin,  ''I  be- 
lieve I  must  ponder  on  his  lordship's  com- 
munication, ere  I  can  impart  it." 

*'  Indeed,  my  lord/'  said  sir  Edward, 
"  you  VM\^X  have  a  wonderful  facility  at  giv- 
ing trifles  solidity,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
seriousness  of  Miss  Melvin's  features,  and 
that  the  subject  was  what  you  intimated.'* 

Agnes  blushed  deeply.  Lord  Glaston- 
bury professed  himself  mortified  at  discover- 
ing that  curiosity  was  not  entirely  feminine. 

''  I  deny  your  calumny/*  said  sir  Edward  ; 
*'  and  as  I  trust  I  possess  the  means  to  call 
the  smiles  and  dimples  to  bask  where  the 
penserosa  is  now  painfully  evident,  I  will 
claim  of  this  lady  (bowing  to  Miss  Mel vin) 
the  honour  of  half  an  hour's  conversation 
to-morrow  morning." 

*'  With  me  !"'said  Agnes,  surprised, 

Selina  looked  disconcerted. 

"  With  your  permission." 

'*  I  certainly  can  have  no  motive  for  re- 
fusing a  request  of  the  sort  from  sir  Edward 
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own,  I  can  in  no  way  account  for  his  reqiur- 
ing  a  conference  with  one  who,  till  this 
nighf,  was  a  stranger  to  him.'* 

,Miss  Asgill  ahrjost  doubted  the  assertion 

J  of  Agnes,  though  her  natural  surprise  and 
perfectly   unembarrassed  looks  would  have 

.carried  conviction  to  a  mind  less  under  the 

Jiif^uerjce  of  a  concealed  yet  tender  impres- 

.sion, 

''  How  I  delight  to  contemplate  the 
human  countenance  !"  said  lady  Robert  ; 
*'  how  varied,  how  expressive,  hQw  little 
language    is    wanting    where    intelligence 

.expands  !" 

Selina  and  Agnes  blushed  from  their  in- 

;ternal  feelings. 

''  My  friend,"  said  colonel  Sfratton, 
whosesilence  had  given  himtime  to  oi^serve 
the  group, before  iiim,   "did  vou  ever  view 

(iiaturein  her  simplicities,  without  bettered 
feelings  of  delight  and  gratitude  ?  from  the 
most  inanimate  of  nature's  works,  a 

*'  Virtuous  rtiind  may  moral  glean  j" 

but  the  contemplation  of  the  human  face  di- 
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*'  Well,  what  is  to  be  the  sentence. 
Miss  Melvin/'  said  Marian. 

"  Why,  really/'  said  Miss  Melvin,  '^  be- 
lieve I  must  ponder  on  his  lordship's  com- 
munication, ere  I  can  impart  it." 

''  Indeed,  my  lord,"'  said  sir  Edward, 
"  you  must  have  a  wonderful  facility  at  giv- 
ing trifles  solidity,  if  I  may  judge  from  the 
seriousness  of  Miss  Melvin's  features,  and 
that  the  subject  was  what  you  intimated.'* 

Agnes  blushed  deeply.  Lord  Glaston- 
bury professed  himself  mortified  at  discover- 
ing that  curiosity  was  not  entirely  feminine. 

*'  I  deny  your  calumny,'*  said  sir  Edward  ; 
"  and  as  I  trust  I  possess  the  means  to  call 
the  smiles  and  dimples  to  bask  where  the 
penserosa  is  now  painfully  evident,  I  will 
claim  of  this  lady  (bowing  to  Mi^sMelvin) 
the  honour  of  half  an  hour's  conversation 
to-morrow  morning.'" 

"  With  mc  !"'said  Agnes,  surprised. 

Selina  looked  disconcerted. 

*'  With  your  permission." 

"  I  certainly  can  have  no  motive  for  re- 
fusing a  request  of  the  sort  from  sir  Edward 
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Montgomery/'  said  Agnes;  ''yet  must 
own,  I  can  in  no  way  account  for  his  requir- 
ing  a  conference  with  one  wiio,  till  this 
night,  was  a  stranger  to  him." 

Miss  Asgiii  almost  doubted  the  assertion 
,  of  Agnes,  though  her  natural  surprise  and 
perfectly  unembarrassed  looks  would  have 
.carried  conviction  to  a  mind  less  under  the 
Jnfiuence  of  a  concealed  yet  tender  impres- 
cfiion. 

/'.How  I  delight  to  contemplate  the 
human  countenance  !"  said  lady  Robert  ; 
*'  how  varied,  how  expressive,  hgw  little 
language  is  wanting  where  intelligence 
.expands  !" 

Selina  and  Agnes  blushed  from  their  in- 
.ternal  feelings. 

'*  My    friend/'     said     colonel    Stratton, 

whose  silence  had  given  him.'time  to  olxserve 

•  the  group, before  lijm,   '^did  vou  ever  view 

jiaturein  her  simplicities,  withont  bettered 

feelings  of  delight  and  gratitude  ?    from  the 

most  inanimate  of  nature's  works,  a 

«<  Virtuous  mind  may  moral  glean  j" 

but  the  contemplation  of  the  human  face  di- 
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vine  is  a  study  for  (he  nioraliijr,  as  well  as 
artist." 

"  How  terribly  antique  !'*  said  lord 
Berriton,  advancing  on  tiptoe,  "quoting 
Gay.  **  My  dear  colonel,  how  can  a 
taste  like  your's  record  such  uncouth 
rhyme  ?" 

*' My  ta^te,  like  my  manners,*'  said  colo- 
nel Stratton,  *'  will,  I  trust,  ever  be  un- 
marked by  affectation  ;  as  such,  1  admire 
the  fine  satire  of  the  immortal  Gay,  whose 
talent  at  personality  would  have  found 
ample  field  in  the  frivolity  and  amphibious 
follies  of  the  present  day.'* 

The  keen  look  that  accompanied  this  re- 
mark was  transiently  felt  by  lord  Berriton, 
who  declared  "  that  the  divine  Isabeila  had 
commissioned  him  to  say,  that  the  vocalists 
were  anxiously  expected  to  accompany  the 
harmony  of  Mr.  Zephyr,  who  was  going  to 
play  one  of  his  own  songs,  and  languished 
for  their  aid/' 

*^  And  it  will  be  a  most  languishing  piece 
of  business/'  said  colonel  Stratton,  ''  if 
written  in  his  usual  style." 
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''  Fie,  colonel/*  said  Berriton,  *'  you 
know  lie  is  a  charming  poet.'* 

*'  A  very  elegant  poet,"  said  the  colonel, 
"  and  the  avowed  translator  of  such  sub- 
jects as  evince  his  education  and  genius  ; 
but  his  songs  give  scientific  sounds  to  the 
refined  verse  of  a  Rochester/* 

''Exactly  so,**  said  Montgomery;  ''it 
is  a  prostitution  of  talent  to  give  such 
ideas  currency/* 

"  I  differ  there,  sir,**  said  colonel  vStrat- 
ton  ;  "  their  currency  can  be  attained  only 
by  the  countenance  they  meet  in  that  sex 
whose  delicate  disapprobation  would,  if 
properly  asserted,  crush  the  impertinent 
presumption  ;  but  while  ladies  breathe  the 
immoral  lays,  such  writers  will  never  want 
subjects/* 

"But,  my  dear  sir/*  said  lord  Berriton, 
"are  we  to  lose  the  delight  of  hearing  these 
sweet  harmonists,  because  Zephyrs  lux- 
uriant fancy  suits  not  your  refined  ideas  ?'* 

**  By  no  means,'*  said  the  colonel ;  "I 
will,  with  pleasure,  attend  the  ladies  to  the 
piano/* 
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./Neither  Selina  nor  Agnes  felt  disposed  to 
acquiesce.  'The  critique  of  coionei  Strat- 
'loTi,  aiiied  by  their  internal  inquietude, 
made  exertioJj  uncon2:enial.  With  resrrct 
they  perceived  that  the  company  awaited 
their  approach,  Zepjiyr  presided  at  the 
piano.  Selina,  taking  the  music  from  the 
;Stand,  and  glancing  over  it,  declared  she 
could  not  sing  at  sight,  but  would  willingiy 
atteiT^nt  any  thing  she  knew. 

"Oh!  'tis  the  most  charming  little 
thing,''  said  Isabella;  "quite  simple. — 
Dear  Miss  AvSgill,  you  who  are  such  a  pro- 
ficient can  never  require  previous  practice. 
■ — Do  charm  us. — It  is  Zephyr's  composi- 
tion." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  refuse,"  said  Selina, 
"  particularly  in  the  presence  of  the  au- 
thor; but  I  do  not  like  the  style  of  this 
(laying  it  on  one  side);  yet  I  have,  with 
pleasure,  attempted  some  of  Mr.  Zephyr's; 
and  this,"  said  Selina,  placing  a  very  sweet 
trio  oji  the  music-stand,  "will  perhaps  bo 
received,  as  it  is  from  the  .same hand." 

Sir  Edward  and  colonel  Stratton  looked 
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their  satisfaction.  Zephyr  siTiiled  at  what 
he  thought  unfashionable  squeamiahness  j 
and  Swivel,  from  behind  her  fan,  whis- 
pered to  the  delicate  Isabella—^'  This  is 
country  morality,  my  dear.** 

The  colonel,  who  heard  the  remark, 
bowed  gravely  to  Swivel,  and  wished  it 
was  national. 

*'  What  have  you  done  wirh  Harriet  ?** 
said  Mm  Wilmot,  with  a  sneer, 

^^  I  have  just  led  her  to  the  chamber  of 
her  father  ;  she  has  retired  for  the  evening.** 
*^  Harriet   times    her  duties  well/'  said 
Isabella,  angrily, 

**  Or  rathpr  say,"  said  the  colonel,  ''  that 
the  artless  manners  of  my  young  favouritQ 
are  so  much  in  unison  with  re?,son,  that.it 
gives;  the  appearance  of  system  to  the  spoh« 
tan.eous  graces  of  nature." 

''  Really^  colonel,  you  are  growing  e]o« 
quently  dangerous,"  said  I^;abelIa,  ironic 
c<vlly, 

*'  The  subject  has  perhaps  led  me  away,''* 
m^  colonel  Stratton  ;  ''  that  must  pkadmy 
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apology,  where  tnciturri'ty  would,  without 
such  a  stimulus,  ever  he  my  system." 

Miss  Wilmot  looked  mortified,  and  colo- 
liel  Siraiton,  now  joining  the  musical 
group,  forgot  his  short-lived  anger  at 
Isabella's  illiberal  conduct  towards  the  ab- 
sent Harriet. 

Zephyr's  music  and  accompanying  voice, 
united  with  those  of  Selina  and  Agnes,  at 
once  charmed  and  gratified  the  company. 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  whose  ambition  it  was  to  be 
ranked  amongst  the  most  distinguished  of 
musical  ladies,  anticipated,  with  secret  de- 
light, the  very  conspicuous  mention  that 
the  ensuing  Morning  Post  would  make  of 
her  party.  To  Swivel  she  entrusted  the 
important  arrangement,  who  promised  to 
gratify  her  most  sanguine  expectation. 

**  Bella,"  said  Mrs.  Wilmot,  "  do  intreat 
Miss  Asgill  to  join  you  in  an  Italian  duo  ; 
your  voices  would  suit/* 

*'  Dear  mamma,"  said  Isabella,  "  you 
know  I  prefer  the  bravura." 

**I>ady,'*    said  lord  Berriton,    "  Donua 
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Isabella  needs  no  borrowed  ligbt ;  she 
shines  alone.'' 

"  But  Miss  Asgill's  voice,  rny  lord/*  said 
Mrs.  Wilmotj  "  is  so  touching,  so  fine  !'' 

"  True,  true/'  said  his  lordship;  '*  but 
she  wants  dignity. — Ah  !  the  divine  Gras- 
sini  !  what  a  pity  it  is  she  .does  not  study 
her  stvle/' 

*'  I  fear  she  is  too  little  desirous  of  cele- 
brif}  for  so  valueless  a  superiority/*  said  co- 
lonel Stratton,  *'  to  arrive  at  the  perfection 
you  name;  nor  is  it  desirable,  my  lord, 
that  a  private  gentlewoman  should  excel  in 
such  way/' 

''I  must  not  attempt  to  argue  the  point 
with  jou/'  said  lord  Berriton  ;  '*you  are 
for  proscribing  both  their  talents  and  their 
amusements/' 

**  I  would  not  proscribe,  but  make  their 
talents  rare,  and  they  should,  if  possible^  be 
entertained  rather  than  amiised/'  said  the  co- 
lonel ;  "  and  as  the  latter  must  occasion  a 
change  in  the  pursuits  of  their  male  atten- 
dants, much  good  might  result  from  the 
Rvstem/' 
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Isabella,  who  yawned  her  ennui  at  the 
prosingsatyristasshe  termed  colonel  Strat- 
ton,  rising  with  evident  languor,  expressed 
her  intention  of  joining  Miss  Asgill.  Lord 
B^rriton  led  the  fair  fashionable  to  the? 
group,  which  consisted  of  Mrs.  Brooks^ 
lady  Robert,  Selin^,  and  Agnes  ;  sir  Edward 
Montgomery  and  lord  Glasfonbury  were  in" 
attendanre. 

^^  Mv  dear  Miss  As^^ill,  my  mammti  has  re* 
quested  me  to  drnw  once  more  on  your  con* 
dfscenslon  ;  wll!  you  join  me  in  '*Ah  /  Fer-^ 
(ionvn  ?"  , 

Selina,  who  had  felt,  slnc^'the  ohserv?^«  ' 
tion  of  Swivel,  that  she  was  considered  ^%  sri 
i?ppendai|e  to  the  amusement  of  the  even<» ' 
ing,  was  indisposed  to  i)rcoi«d  hfr  aid  J  bijt ' 
Montgomery,  who  saw*  her  feelings  in  bar  ' 
roui'itenance,  '■  begg(pd  she  would  ^his  oncQ 
forget  that  she  had  airoady' been  boiititifnl^  • 
^nd  gratify  hirn  vvlth  his  grr^te^t  ftivouritt.*"* 
M'rss  Wilmot^  with  a  vex^it'on  she  <3qUW' 
not  conceal,  took  her5ie<tr  *^f  the  piano;  and  * 
the  dueti  \v\)  ^  jiinish^d  &ty*le»  of  excellence,  ' 
WQii fully  appreciated-r-but  Isabella  iiked  not  * 
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divided  praise;  and  the  marked  attention  of 
sir  Edward,  whom  she  was  anxious  to  retain 
to  herself,  roused  the  natural  temper  of  her 
mind. 

While  she  carelessly  ran  over  the  instru- 
ment with  one  hand,  she  asked  Miss  Asgill 
'^  if  she  knew  lady  Sophia  Western  ?'* 

She  replied  in  the  negative,  but  that  her 
uncle  knew  the  family. 

''  You  ivill  hear  of  her,  I  think,''  said  she. 

^' Shall  I?"  said  Selina  coolly.— '^  Per- 
haps^ as  }  ou  know  the  lady,  you  will  ap- 
prize rr.e  of  the  portion  of  pleasure  I  am  to 
derive  from  the  coming  knowled2:e." 

•'As  to  the  pleasure/*  said  Isabella,  '-'I 
cannot  pretend  to  decide  on  that.  She  is 
a  most  beautiful  and  elegant  girl.' 

''  At  least  then  I  may  con  tern  |)late  her 
personal  graces,''  said  our  heroir.e;  ''  and  I 
am  a  great  admirer  of  beauty  in  my  own 
sex." 

Miss  Melvin  smiled  signifirantlv. 

"  Why  you  will  not  pretend  to  sav  she  is 
not  so  ?"  said  Isabella,  with  a  look  of  scorn- 
ful insolence. 

VOL.    III.  F, 
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"  I  did  not  'pretend  to  speak  on  the  sub- 
ject/" said  Agnes,  firmly ;  "  but  I  may  think 
on  that  and  on  every  other,  exactly  as  I 
please.'* 

'^'Certainly,  ma'am/'  said  Isabella;  ''I 
would  not  presume  to  dictate  to  you.** 

''I  hope  not/'  said  Agnes. 

Isabella  bit  her  lips ;  not  so  Selina  and 
lady  Robert,  who  gave  a  look  of  cordial  sup- 
port to  the  ingenuous  Agnes.  Lord  Berri- 
ton  even  looked  approbation,  but  it  was  re- 
motely^ for  he  dared  not,  before  Isabella^ 
appear  other  than  her  slave. 

The  carriages  of  our  party  being  announ- 
ced, lady  Robert,  in  a  half  whisper,  declared 
her  wish  of  extending  the  pleasure  of  her 
present  introduction  to  Miss  Melvin,  by  re- 
ceiving her  at  ail  times  in  Portland-place. 
Aones  curtsied  her  thanks.  Mrs.  Brooks  ' 
advanced  to  Miss  Wilmot,  and  requested 
she  would  shew  Miss  Melvin  the  way  to 
liarley-streef. 

'*  We  do  not  visit  together,  ma'am/'  said 
Isabella,  with  a  chilling  emphasis. 

**  Well,  perhaps  Miss  Harriet  will  do  me 
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that  favour/'  said  Marian,  blushing  for  the 
arrogance  of  MissWilmot. 

She  may,  ma'am  ;  but  Miss  Melvin's  time 
is  dedicated  to  other  duties.  My  dear  Mrs. 
Brooks,**  said  Isabella,  *'  visiting  is  out  of 
question." 

"  I  hope  not,**  said  Marian,  *'  for  we  are 
all  so  greatly  indebted  to  her  elegant  taste, 
and  great  goodness  in  complying  with  our 
requests  this  evening,  that  I  feel  we  are 
greatly  in  arrears  with  her;  and  I  am  so  old- 
fashioned  as  to  believe  that  her  accomplish- 
ments will  languish  when  her  qualities  as  a 
companion  are  drawn  forth  ;  so  you  must 
contrive  toletrne  be  indulged,**  said  Marian, 
in  a  low  voice,  to  Isabella. 

Agnes,  who  could  scarce  bear  up  against 
the  pointed  indignity  of  Miss  Wilmot,  re- 
covering her  spirits,  expressed  her  thanks 
wiih  graceful  modesty  ;  and  assuring  Mrs. 
Brooks  and  lady  Robert  that  there  were 
hours  which  she  felt  were  her  own,  inde- 
pendent of  her  duties,  and  that  the  know- 
ledge they  had  given  her  of  the  power  she 
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}30ssessed  to  spend  them  advantageousl)', 
should  not  be  lost  in  her  memory. 

''  Though  you  have  overlooked  me/'  said 
Selina,  smiling,  ''  I  shall  certainly  run  away 
^vith  you  on  the  first  opportunity.'* 

She  feared,  at  that  moment,  to  venture  a 
distinct  invitation,  when  Isabella  was  suf- 
fering such  evident  chagrin. 

"  To-morrow  morning/'  said  sir  Fdward, 
^'  you  will  allow  me  the  conference  [solicit?*' 

Agnes  curtsied  acquiescence.  Selina 
turned  to  look  on  Miss  Melvin,  though  sir 
Edward  retained  her  hand  as  he  made  it. — 
She  felt  disposed  to  withdraw  it,  yet  again 
the  simple  manners  of  Agnes  consoled  her. 

''Pray,  do  you  know  Montgomery  ?"  said 
Isabella,  looking  with  a  fixed  earnestness  on 
Agnes. 

''  Not  until  to-night,  ma'am,"  said  Agnes. 

"  Well,  you  sentimental  ladies  do  cer- 
tainly makeacquaintancesand  appointments 
as  readily  as  if  they  were  of  no  mom.ent." 

''  The  first,"  said  Agnes,  ''  I  would  make 
with  caution;  and  the  latter,  never  having 
made  before  1  was  tenacious  that  my  choice 
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should  be  above  censure,  which  I  may  rely 
on,  when  I  see  him  the  selected  friend  of 
such  women  as  have  just  left  your  party, 
ma'am." 

''  Monstrous  assurance!"  said  Swivel,  in 
a  whisper,  as  Agnes,  with  a  slight  curtsey, 
withdrew. — ''  My  dear  Miss  Wihiiot,  never 
mind  her,"  said  Swivel ;  ''  she  fancies  Mont- 
gomery will  be  her  lord  Westbury." 

"  She  floats,  she  sails  away,  as  grey  mist 
before  the  wind;  and  wilt  thou  not  sfay, 
my  love?  Stay,  and  behold  my  tears/'  said 
lord  Berriton,  with  a  face  half  comic. 

'/  You  ridiculous  creature !  good  night," 
said  Isabella;  and  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Swivel,  she  retired  with  a  bosom  stored  with 
every  pang  that  jealous  meanness  could 
sugo-est. 
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CHAP.  II. 


**  Anticipation  loads  the  wings  of  Time." 

The  dread  of  the  event  of  sir  Edward's 
conference  with  Miss  Melvin,  strewed  the 
pillow  of  the  tyrannical  Isabella  with  thorns', 
A  moderate,  vet  trulv  anxious  feelino^  of  the 
probable  reason  of  this  solicited  interview, 
made  the  repose  of  Selina  less  tranquil  than 
usual  ;  while  Agnes  left  the  event  of  to- 
morrow to  itself,  and,  witha  hearty  in  which 
more  of  hope  rested  than  at  any  period 
since  her  acquaintance  with  Cecil,  shecom- 
mitted  her  thoughts  to  repose,  on  the  more 
than  ambiguous  explanation  of  lord  Glas- 
tonbury, whose  character,  though  eccentric, 
claimed  her  esteem  and  reverence  ;  the  un- 
feeling Isabella  was  forgotten,  and  Cecil, 
with  all  his  amiable  and  engaging  qualities, 
took  possession  of  her  heart. 

*'  Most  amiable  of  friends,'*  said  Agnes, 
''I  will  worship  with  my  tears  the  spot  thy 
delicacy    has  so   tenderly  adorned.      Ah! 
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how  grateful  to  thee,  my  father,  had  been 
the  knowledge  of  this  young  man's  senti- 
ments!'* and  she  blushed,  even  in  secret, 
that  a  thought  so  perfect  in  hope  had  found 
utterance ;  but  such  was  the  harmonv  of  her 
feeling,  that ereshecoulddissipatethe  sooth- 
ing delusion,  sleep  sealed  the  mental  view. 

The  animated  description  that  usually  suc- 
ceeded each  introduction  of  our  heroine's, 
was  greatly  diminished,  by  the  enhanced 
fears  that  a  sleepless  night  had  united'to  her 
evening's  observation.  Lady  Mary  ob- 
served the  abstracted  way  in  which  her 
comments  were  made  ;  and  when,  as  a  con- 
clusive question,  she  asked  if  Miss  Melvin 
had  met  or  disappointed  her  expectation, 
Selina  started  from  the  idea  that  had  just 
then  glanced  over  her  mind,  that  at  that  mo- 
ment, perhaps,  Montgomery  was  with 
Agnes.  Her  candour,  which  never  forsook 
her,  produced  the  most  unqualified  appro- 
bation of  her  mind  and  manners. 

''  And  her  person  ?'*  said  lady  Mary. 

*'  Fine  in  the  extreme,/'  said  Selina,  and 
she  blushed    at   tl"^€   recollection    that  sir 
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Edward  had  appeared  to  consider  it  attrac- 
tive.— ''  She  has  the  most  expressive  coun- 
tenance/* continued  she,  ''  1  ever  beheld; 
and  though  I  should  consider  her  as  pos- 
sessing a  placid  disposition,  I  never  saw  so 
much  dignity  'of  manner  as  appears  to  be- 
long to  her,  when  the  ill-judging.ivliss  Wil- 
r.iot  feels  it  proper  to  wound  her  feelings 
by  irrelevant  remarks;  and  IMrs.  Swivel 
even  looks  little^ beneath  her  cool  replies." 

''It  is  both  a  dangerous  and  a  painful 
quality  for  a  young  woman,  situated  as  Miss 
Melvin  is,"  said  lady  Mary  ;  ''  it  must  pre- 
vent her  being  permanently  fixed,  and  is,  be- 
sides, a  corroding  pang  for  her  secret  hours." 

"  Her  beauty  and  amiability  will,  I  doubt 
r.ot,  raise  her  to  that  rank  she  seems  formed 
to  ornament,"  said  Selina,  with  an  uncon- 
scious sigh. 

"  You  are,  I  fear,  too  liberal  in  your 
ideas  of  the  other  sex,  my  love,"  said  lady 
Mary. — *'  I  doubt,  Selina,  if  any,  or  the 
most  devoted  of  her  admirers,  would  shield 
her  from  the  horrors  of  dependance. — Nay, 
I  should  wonder  if  her  evidently  dependant 
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State  and  beauty  do  not  subject  her  to  the 
advances  of  the  profligate  and  unprin- 
cipled." 

^^  Good  Heavens!''  said  Selina,  ''can 
there  be  men  so  lost  to  the  power  of  virtue, 
to  the  homage  that  the  child  of  misfortune, 
who  exerts  her  genius  in  the  most  rational 
and  praise-worthy  of  pursuits,  might 
claim?" 

''  I  fear  there  are  such/'  said  lady  Mary  ; 
"  though  you,  my  dear,  believe  them  such 
rare  monsters,  they  walk  the  earth  dailv,  Seli- 
na ;  are  warmed  by  the  same  sun,  and  blessed 
by  thesame  care;  but  bow  to  no  power  but 
their  only  masters — their  passions." 

''  At  least,''  thought  our  heroine, ''  Mont- 
gomery is  not  of  that  description." 

"  Was  colonel  Stratton  of  your  party, 
Selina  ?" 

*'  He  was,'*  said  our  heroine,  ''  and  a 
most  delightful  companion  he  is.  I  have 
assured  him  of  the  wishes  of  my  uncle  and 
yourself;  and  he  has  promised  to  give  us 
an  early  call." 

e3 
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''  You  were  right,  my  love.  But  lady 
Fitzoweiij  does  she  risein  your  estimation  ?" 

*'  Greatly/'  replied  our  heroine;  ''  and 
Marian  seems  to  consider  her  with  increased 
regard." 

"  Well,  then,  my  child,  as  you  will,  I  am 
assured,  ^ee\  pleasure  in  learning  that  I  have 
been  instrumental  in  awakening  her  to  the 
importance  of  her  duties,  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  have  been  admitted  to  her  presence 
many  mornings,  and  that  at  an  hour  in 
which  she  used  to  be  slumbering  in  idleness^ 
or  groaning  beneath  imaginary  pains.  On 
the  plea  of  not  appearing  arrogant  in  the 
system  I  proposed,  offering  to  her  conside- 
ration, I  fixed  on  so  early  an  hour;  it  an- 
swered my  ideas  of  delicacy,  and  was  be- 
sides conducive  to  my  plan,  by  causing  a 
bodily  exertion  that  would  infallibly  aid  my 
views.  Thus  far  I  have  succeeded.  Her 
children  I  hear  are  amiable. — To  bring  them 
once  more  beneath  her  eye  is  my  ultimate 
object,  and  I  do  not  despair  of  it.** 

•'  This  accounts  for  your  absence  from 
the  breakfast- table,"  said  Selina^  "  and  for 
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the  marked  and  affectionate  way  in  which 
lady  Robert  drew  me  on  one  side,  to  speak 
ofyou/' 

"  I  am  pleased  to  hear  her  ladyship  re- 
gards her  adviser/'  said  lady  Mary  ;  "'  it  is 
only  then  that  precept  sways.  The  absence 
of  lord  Robert,  who  is  in  Ireland,  has  left 
her  both  time  to  think  and  to  become  in- 
dependent.— What  I  mean  by  this/'  said 
lady  Mary,  ''  is,  that  Swivel  must  not  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  resident.  She  cannot,  at  once, 
shut  the  doors  against  her,  but  when  this 
convenient  gentlewoman  finds  her  advan- 
tages of  presiding  in  a  house  of  such  fashion- 
able resort  as  that  of  lady  Robert  is 
abridged  of  its  chief  charm,  that  is  to  say, 
the  power  of  guiding  its  mistress,  so  as  to 
give  her  the  envied  celebrity  of  being  dic- 
tator to  a  lady  of  such  decided  taste  and 
rank,  she  will  drop  the  nominal  honour  of 
leaving  her  ticket,  and  thus  give  freedom  to 
her  before  voluntary  slave.*' 

*'  She  was  less  devoted  to  her  ladyship 
than  to  the  Wilmot  family  last  night,"  said 
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Selina. — ''  Miss  Wilmot  seems  particularly 
under  her  influence  at  present/' 

"  Observe,  my  clear,"  said  lady  Mary,  ''  it 
is  generally  the  most  conspicuous  of 
fashion's  votaries  that  she  attacks.  V/hat  a 
satire  on  their  pursuits  !  and  what  cunning 
avidity  does  it  display  in  the  character  of 
this  female  pest  !" 

Scarcely  had  sir  Eldred  entered,  and 
given  his  morning  salutation,  which  had 
been  delayed  by  his  breakfasting  with  some 
inen  of  business  in  his  library,  when  Mrs. 
Swivel's  name  was  announced,  for  the  first 
time,  in  Grosvenor-square.  The  astonish- 
ment it  excited  still  lingered  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  cousins,  as  they  rose  to  re- 
ceive the  impertinent.  Sir  Eldred,  who  al- 
ways repelled  the  forwardness  of  the  in- 
truding, by  the  strictest  politeness  on 
his  own  part,  bowed  respectfully  to 
Swivel. 

"  Lady  Mary  Millington,  sir  Eldred  Mil- 
iington,  1  presume  .?'*  said  Swivel,  curtsey- 
Hig  appropriately. 
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*'  You  have  anticipated  iny  purpose, 
madam/'  said  Seliiia,  bowing. 

''  You  are  surprised,  my  dear/'  said  she, 
with  extreme  freedom  ;  ''  you  believed  that 
the  rigid  Mrs.  Brooks  would  infiuence  me 
to  believe  that  the  sam.e  disregard  was  paid 
to  common  civility  in  Grcsvenor-square  as 
in  Harley-street ;  but  I  could  not  be  de- 
ceived ;  where  lady  Mary  Millington  pre- 
sides, refined  manners  and  excessive  polite- 
ness must  be  attended  to.  (Lady  Mary 
bowed  coolly).  It  is  friendship,  pure  friend- 
ship, that  has  brought  me  so  early  this  morn- 
ing," said  Swivel,  turning  to  Selina. 

**■  A  motive  so  amiable,"  said  sir  Eldred, 
*"'  will  not  lose  its  weight  with  Miss  Asgill^ 
I  am  assured,  madam/* 

Selina's  silence  had  forced  sir  Eldred  to 
reply. 

Swivel,  who  found  he  was  most  likely  to 
attend  to  her,  continued — ''  Unfortunately 
young  ladies  do  not  always  receive  these 
things  as  they  are  intended;  but  I,  sir, 
have  an  amazing  regard  for  this  voung 
lady — your  niece,  I  believe?'' 
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Sir  Eldred  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  She  has,  from  a  mistaken  condescension 
in  a  young  woman  of  her  rank,  thought 
proper  to  notice  a  young  person,  who  is  a 
sort  of  governess  at  my  friend  Mrs.  Wil- 
mot's.  She  was  received  into  the  family 
out  of  pity,  and  seems  likely  to  repay  them 
as  such  people  generally  do. — A  most  be- 
loved and  dear  young  friend  of  mine  has 
unreservedly  given  her  affections  to  an  ele- 
,  gant  voun^r  baronet,  who  shall  be  nameless. 
(Selina  could  scarcely  respire;  she  felt  as 
though  some  dreadful  proof  of  misconduct, 
on  her  part,  was  on  the  point  of  develop- 
ment). Last  night  I  was  obligated  to  divert 
the  mind  of  my  devoted  friend,  from  see- 
ing the  object  of  her  tenderest  esteem 
actually  in  the  train  of  this  artful  depen- 
dant.'* 

Selina  breathed  ;  she  discovered  that  Isa- 
bella was  the  love-sick  lady,  and  the  baro- 
net, Montgomery,  whose  devotion  to  Miss 
Melvin  had  indeed  appeared  marked. 

*'  But  does  this  relate  to  Miss  Asgill, 
madam  ?"  said  lady  Mary,  who,  in  this  un- 
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worthy  exposer  of  family  secrets,  saw  every 
thing  to  despise,  and  nothing  to  approve. 

"It  does,  my  lady/'  said  Swivel;  "  for 
this  very  gentleman  was  thought  to  have 
selected  Miss  Asgill,  till  the  charming  Isa — 
I  mean,  till  my  unhappy  friend  was  so  ge- 
nerous as  to  ask  this  young  woman  to  the 
concert  last  night,  where  she'made  an  assig- 
nation with  the  baronet,  received  him  this 
morning,  and,  after  being  nearly  an  hour 
alone  with  him,  the  bell  rang  violently.  I 
ran  in  ;  she  was  supported  in  the  arms  of 
sir  Edward,  who  never  seemed  to  notice 
who  I  was,  but  bade  me  run  and  fetch  a 
glass  of  water.  I  was  not,  however,  so  en- 
thusiastically interested  in  the  fainting  fit  of 
this  delicate  lady,  so  I  pulled  the  bell  again, 
and  ordered  a  servant  to  do  the  office  sir 
Edward  had  appointed  me  to. — But  the  sen- 
timental Miss  Harriet  had  heard  the  com- 
mand, and,  with  all  the  humility  of  a  hand- 
maid, waited  on  the  reviving  fair.  My  un- 
happy friend,  who  was  in  another  room, 
suffering  a  martyrdom,  summoned  my  at- 
tendance.    The  affecting  agitation  of  her 
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nerves  has,  I  can  assure  you,  almost  un- 
hinged me  for  ihe  day.  The  baronet  de- 
parted after  the  lady  recovered  of  her  faint- 
ing fit,  recommending  her  to  the  care  of 
the  gentle  Harriet,  whom  he  called  an 
amiable  interesting  girl.  A  scene  of  this 
kind,  in  a  house  like  my  friend's,  was  quite 
improper.  I  advised  immediately  calling 
the  culprit  in,  and  making  her  account  for 
her  conduct. — Miss  Wilmot  could  scarcely 
bear  to  see  her,  after  such  a  flagrant  proof 
of  indelicacy. 

''  After  one  or  two  apologies,  requesting 
to  delay  the  explanation  till  to-morrow^  she 
was  induced,  by  some  hints  of  Harriet's^  to 
believe  that  Mrs.  Wilmot  would  not  wait 
that  time.  With  all  the  airs  of  innocence, 
and  as  much  state  as  a  Siddons  could  assume, 
she  attended;  Harriet  placed  a  chair;  bvit 
Mrs.  Wilmot  made  her  sensible  of  her  error, 
and  ordered  her  to  quit  the  room.  To  MrSi 
Wilmot's  questions  of  '  how  long  she  had 
known  the  baronet?'  she  replied — 'only 
liist  night.' — '  What  did  he  call  on  you  for 
this  morning  ?*  said  my  friend, — '  That  I 
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must  decline  answering/  said  she;  '  it  is  a 
subject  distinct  from  the  interests  of  your 
family,  madam  ;  and  the  known  respect-  • 
ability  of  the  gentleman  makes  the  propri- 
ety of  his  visit  unquestionable.' — '  How  do 
1  know  what  he  said  to  you^  Miss  ?'  said  my 
friend;  '  what  proposals  he  might  make  to 
yo'j,  as  he  knows  you  have  no  fortuPie,  and 
stand  alone  in  tlie  world  ?'  She  afiected  to 
feel  this  keenly,  but,  in  a  moment,  with  such 
assurance  as  I  never  beheld,  she  said,  '  If 
my  own  conduct  could  not  repel  the  inso- 
lence of  the  most  forward  from  ofTendins: 

•J 

my  delicacy,  by  base  proposals,  I  should 
have  hoped  ilmt  ijour  hjiisc,  madam,  would 
have  shielded  me  from  such  an  outrage/ — 
'  And  you  dare  to  call  the  purity  of  my 
friend's  house  in  question  ?'  said  I.  '  There 
might  be  reason,'  said  she,  '  for  believing 
it  less  honourably  inhabited  at  some  times 
than  others;  but  allow  me  to  sav,  ma'am, 
that  Mrs.  Wilmot  herself  allowed  the  pos- 
sibility of  that  to  which  /  v»ould  not  give 
credence;  nor  do  I  believe  she  would  now 
consider  a  circumstance  so  trillinji  in  itself 
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oF  any  moment,  had  not  thve  prejudices  of 
less  well  disposed  persons  led  her  to  a  con- 
trary opinion.' — My  friend  wisely  saw 
through  the  insolence  of  this  allusion,  and 
set  her  right.  'No,  Miss/  said  Mrs.  Wil- 
iDOt,  '  to  faint  in  a  stranger's  arms  is  not  a 
trifle  :  so  you  will  not  say  what  was  the  sub- 
ject of  your  conversation,  that  caused  your 
excessive  delicacy  to  show  itself  in  this 
way  ?*—*  It  was  fainily  affairs/  said  Miss 
MeJvin.  We  could  not  help  laughing  at 
the  idea  of  family  circui\^stances being  the 
subject,  when  a  man  of  his  rank  was  con- 
versing with  her,  who  is  but  the  daughter 
of  a  merchant.'' 

''  But  still,  madam,"  said  lady  Mary,  ''  I 
cannot  deviseyonr  purpose  in  making  us  the 
treasury  of  such  an  unpleasant  incident." 

"  You  shall  hear,  my  lady/'  said  Swivel. 
*'  The  consequence  of  her  silence  on  a  cir- 
cumstance so  doubtful  had  made  my  friend 
so  uneasy,  that  she  was  going  to  consult 
Mr.  Wilmot  on  oetrin;^  rid  of  such  a  ro- 
mantic  ladv — but  Miss  Melvin  was  before- 
hand;  she  gave  up, the  situation  instantly. 
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though,  I  verily  believe,  she  had  not  a 
place  to  go  to  at  the  moment.  My  clear 
friend  was  greatly  mortified  that  she  had 
not  been  able  to  dismiss  her." 

"  Is  she  gone  ?"  said  Selina,  with  haste. 

*'  No,"  said  Swivel,  '''that  ridiculous  man, 
Mr.  Wilmot,  will  not  hear  of  it.  He  sent 
for  her  to  his  bedside,  lamented  his  family's 
conduct,  told  Harriet  to  compensate  for  it 
by  all  the  attention  in  her  power,  saw 
nothing  equivocal  in  thG  visit  of  sir  Ed- 
ward, and  had  the  insolence  to  draw  no 
distinction  between  the  effects  of  surprise 
on  a  plebeian  and  on  a  woman  rank/' 

**  What  an  incorrigible  man  !"  said  lady 
Mary,  smiling. 

"  But  Mr.  Wilmot's  condescension  has 
raised  Miss  higher  in  her  stilts  ;  she  consents 
only  to  stay  till  a  situation  more  suited  to 
her  romantic  disposition  shall  offer  itself. 
Now,  as  I  have  been  a  lamentable  witness 
of  her  hypocrisy  and  extreme  insolence,  I 
was  determined  to  apprize  your  worthy 
family  of  it.  Miss  Asgill ;  for  tender  friend- 
ships between  girls  often  lead  to  much  mis- 
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chief;  and  I  saw  she  had  so  coni|>letely  im- 
posed on  your  generous  nature^  thatl  trem- 
Ned  ^Qv  the  consequences." 

''  Your  intention,  madam/*  said  Selina, 
''  I  must  receive  as  you  offer  it ;  but  must, 
at  the  same  time,  avow  that  I  am  not  a  con- 
vert to  your  opinion  in  regard  to  Miss  Mel- 
vin,  whom  I  must  still  think  amiable,  and 
ir.ore  than  ever  unfortunate  in  being  ar- 
raigned for  a  conduct  that  evinced  not  only 
her  susceptibility  of  feeling,  but  the  cer- 
tainty that  a  mindso  constructed  must  shrink 
under  the  goading  pangs  of  depcndance." 

"  My  dear  madam,**  said  Swivel,  address- 
ing lady  Mary,  ''  your  wisdom  will  see  the 
propriety  of  dissolving  this  ill-assorted 
friendship,  which  might  actually  be  of  se- 
rious import  to  a  young  and  elegant  woman 
like  Miss  Asgill." 

Lady  Mary  looked  incredulous. 

"Madam,**  said  sir  Eldred^  ''  Thavc  been 
unfortunately  made  a  party  in  a  denoiienient, 
that  if  I  considered  as  important  as  you 
term  it,  I  should  regret ;  for,  if  breathed  at 
all,  it  should  have  been  sacred  to  the  sex. 
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But  conceiving  that  the  energy  of  your 
character  has  given  a  colouring  to  trifles,  I 
rr!u^t  believe  that  a  very  little  time  will  lead 
all  who  know  this  amiable  and  friendless 
young  woman  to  respect  herasshe  deserves. 
The  zeal  which  your  feelings  have  induced 
has,  perhaps,  made  you  unconscious  that 
you  have  named  each  of  the  parties  per- 
sonally, though  you  did  not  exactly  intend 
it.  One  remark  oF  yours  I  must  refer  to  ; 
that  is,  the  supposed  preference  of  sir  Ed- 
ward Montgomery  to  my  niece.  It  is  a 
subject  on  which  indiscriminate  acquaint- 
ance are  not  qualified  to  speak  ;  and  her 
friends,  who  know  both  her  firmness  of  cha- 
racter and  deiicacy  of  sentiment,  will  never 
ofiend  her  by  the  mention  of  suppositions 
and  idle  reports.'* 

"  My  dear  sir,"  said  Swivel  (who  felt  be- 
neath his  open  manly  manner,  all  the  little- 
ness of  her  little  self),  ''  can  you  expect 
that  the  beauty,  rank,  and  fortune,  of  your 
charming  niece,  will  not  make  her  the  talk 
and  gaze  of  the  fashionable  worldj  for  a 
seasoHj  at  least  ?" 
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'^  I  can  believe,  madam,  that  novelty  is  the 
oblation  of  most  weight  with  the  ridiculous 
and  trifiing  part  of  the  world  ;  and  as  that 
is  the  world  of  fashion.  Miss  Asgill  may 
perhaps  be  (on  her  own  part  unintention- 
ally) classed  amongst  the  ephemeral  herd  ; 
but  as,  1  trust,  she  possesses  qualities  that 
will  outlive  even  the  season  of  youth,  I 
shall  not  only  live,  I  hope,,  to  see  them 
shine  out,  but,  agreeably  to  my  perhaps 
old-fashioned  ideas  of  delicacy,  call  forth 
those  feelings  as  I  see  occasion.  As  such, 
rny  love,''  continued  sir  Eldred,  turning  to 
our  heroine,  "  you  must  remember,  that 
at  Grosvenor-square,  as  at  Millington^  you 
may  command.  Miss  Melvin  seems  un- 
happy, and,  as  Mrs.  Swivel  observes,  has, 
perhaps,  no  immediate  asylum  to  which 
she  can  retire  ;  her  own  good  sense  will 
dictate  what  respect  she  is  to  pay  to  the 
wishes  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  of  whose  invalid 
state  she  will  not  lose  sight  :  but  use  an  op- 
portunity, my  love,  to  a?>sure  her  that  we 
shall  feel  happy  in  being  claimed  as  her  pro- 
tectors, forany  timethatshewillsparetpus." 
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'•'  A  thousand  thanks'/*  said  Selina,  kiss- 
ing the  hand  of  sir  Eldred. 
.    Lady   Mary    looked    her    pleasure,   but, 
from  respect  to  Swivel,  forbore  a  remark. 

''My  good  sir,"  said  Swivel,  rising  with 
evident  chagrin,  "  you  have  lived  so  long 
out  of  London,  that  you  are  actually  in 
great  danger  of  being  imposed  on.  You 
do  not  know  what  refinement  in  deception 
is  now  practised — how  few  are  to  be  de- 
pended on/' 

'*  I  can  very  readily  believe  you,  ma- 
dam," said  the  baronet,  with  a  significant 
smile;  "  but  still  I  am  so  determined  on 
walking  through  life  with  my  eyes  open, 
that  I  feel  I  am  a  little  guarded  against  its 
deceptions." 

While  Swivel  was  yet  hesitating  to  go, 
colonel  Stratton  was  announced.  Swivel 
resumed  her  seat.  Selina,  with  unfeigned 
pleasure,  introduced  the  amiable  philan- 
thropist. 

"  I  am  flattered,  sir,"  said  lady  ?vlary, 
"  by  your  early  compliance  with  our  wi^h 
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of  receiving  you.*  Sir  Eldred  would  have 
left  his  card  with  you  this  morning/* 

*^  How  superfluous!"  said  the  colonel^ 
with  a  smile  of  expressive  approbation. 
^'  I  got  a  letter  of  introduction  last  night_, 
in  the  ingei^uous  countenance  and  lionest 
manners  of  your  niece,  whom  I  was  impa- 
tient to  see  again.** 

"  You  delight  me  by  such  approbation,** 
said  sir  Eldred  ;  ''  for  she  has  taught  me  to 
believe,  that  the  good  opinion  of  colonel 
Stratton  is  a  distinction  that  may  be  honour- 
ably sought,  and  proudly  worn.'* 

vSwivel  could  not  conceal  her  contempt 
for  the  ridiculous  group,  as  she  named  them, 
internallv— '^  Colonel,"  said  she,  with  a 
mortified  air,  ''  do  you  usually  overlook 
your  old  friends,  when  you  are  making  new 
acquaintances  ?** 

''  Frienjds  are  such  rare  things,  madam/* 
said  the  colonel,  '*  that  I  prize  ihem,  I  trust, 
jis  they  deserve;  but  I  had  not  conceived 
that  Mrs.  Swivel  ranked  me  amongst  her 
friends.'* 
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*'  Well,  your  acquaintance,  then/*  said 
Swivel,  carelessly.  *'  Have  you  been  to  see 
my  worthy  friend,  Mr.  Wilmot  ?"  said  she; 
''  poor  dear  man,  how  he  is  neglected  !** 

The  party  turned  mechanically  towards 
the  veering  hypocrite.  Colonel  Stratton 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  and 
to  him  she  addressed  what  she  thought 
would  pass  current.  A  peculiar  feature  in 
the  character  of  colonel  Stratton  was  a  play- 
ful sort  of  satire,  that,  while  it  evinced  his 
deep  observation  on  the  characters  that  met 
his  view,  placed  their  foibles  in  an  irresisti- 
bly ridiculous  light.  He  saw  that  Swivel's 
address  to  him  had  brought  a  conviction 
to  her  entertainers  that  she  was  contradict- 
ing some  previously-asserted  opinion,  and 
he  resolved  on  playing  off  her  character. 

•'I  have  been  with  poor  Wilmot,"  .'>a:d 
fhe  colonel,  "  and  I  lament  with  you  the 
neglect  he  experiences.** 

*'  If  it  were  not  for  poor  Harriet,"  said 
Swivel,  ''  he  would  be  lost.*' 

*^  Why  do  not  you,  who  have  so  much 
VOL. in.  F 
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influence  with  Miss  Wilrnot,  direct  her  feel- 
ings to  the  performance  of  her  duties  ?'* 

"  Because  she  is  headstrong  like  her  mo- 
ther, and  is,  besides,  fooling  away  her  health 
in  a  most  ridiculous  m.anner,'*  said  Swivel. 

''Pray  does  lady  Robert  resign  your 
power,  or  have  you  given  her  up  ?*'  said 
colonel  Stratton,  laughing, 

"  Lady  Robert,"  said  Svvivel,  with  an 
acrimony  she  could  not,  conceal,  **  lady 
Robert  has  taken  leave  of  her  senses.— By 
the  way  (lowering  her  voice),  she  never 
was  very  clever.  She  is  growing  as  vul- 
garly healthful  aS  a  milk-maid,  and  she  is 
mistaken  if  she  thinks  to  please  by  these 
means.  Lady  Robert  can  never  be  in- 
teresting but  v;hen  in  a  dishabille,  and  un- 
der the  influence  of  some  feeling  that  re- 
presses her  naturally  coarse  manners.  But 
she  is  quite  demure,  and  I  verily  believe  she 
is  turning  Methodist  j  for  I  have  seen  a 
chair  go  very  early  many  mornings,  and 
though  it  was  carried  into  the  hall,  I  could 
discern  a  tall  figure,  in  a  black  gown,  so 
nearly  resembling  a  clergyman's  habit^  that 
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I  have  not  a  doubt  but  it  is  some  pious  hy- 
pocrite, who  is  trying  to  convert  the^im- 
pious  sinner,  and  will  rob  her  house  as  well 
as  her  purse,"  said  Swivel,  whose  temper, 
rising  with,  her  subject,  made  her  voice  by 
no  means  harmonious. 

Lady  Mary  smiled  at  the  idea  of  her 
being  taken  for  a  Methodist  parson,  for  she 
felt  assured  that  Swivel  had  watched  her 
visits  to  Portland-place. 

^'  Lord  Robert  is  in  Ireland/'  said  the 
colonel. 

''  lie  is,"  said  Swivel  ;  ''  he  has  offended 
rne ;  but  \qX  him  take  care  that  \\Qk  pious 
ladyship  does  not  give  him  the  slip.  I  hato 
Methodists  !  Last  night,  to  be  sure,  the 
moral- Mrs.  Brooks  was  resolved  on  sitting 
me  out;  but  she  need  not  fear— I  bive 
done  with  lady  Robert — I  hate  Metlio- 
disrs!" 

'^  What  religion  do  you  p/-^/-v?'*  s'tid 
colonel  Stratton,  with  an  irreiiistible  s'Tidc. 

"  Religion!"  said  Swivel,  with  a  pause; 
■  I  am  not  a  Pagan,  nor  a  Hindoo." 
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"  Nor  a  Brahman,  I  will  vouch/*  said 
roloncl  Stratton. 

"How  do  you  know  I  am  not?**  said 
Mrs.  Swivel,  who  found  herself  entangled 
in  an  ars^ument  quite  new  to  her. 

^^  Why  it  is  a  religion  abounding  in  gen- 
tleness and  mercy,  a  tenderness  of  feeling 
inducing  charity  and  good-will  to  all 
creatures.*' 

"  You  are  too  kind,  sir,**  said  Swivel, 
ironically;  "  but  if  report  says  true,  you 
have  lived  long  enough  in  those  Hottentot 
countries  to  have  forgotten  all  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  your  own  country  opinions, 
and  I  think  you  have  given  me  a  specimen.'* 

**  Common  report,  my  dear  madam, 
should  not  be  depended  upon;  but  \^  I 
have  exceeded  the  respect  that  should  ever 
be  iriven  to  your  sex,  ask  yourself  what  in- 
duced  it." 

"  My  good  lady,"  said  sir  Eldred,  taking 
a  seat  by  the  side  of  Swivel,  *'  I  much  fear 
that  your  zeal  for  others  makes  you  un- 
mindful of  yourself;  leave  them  to  fight 
their  own  batiles;  it  will  give  a  neccj^sary 
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spring  to  their  actions,  and  prevent  the 
possibility  of  your  motives  being  mis- 
taken." 

*'  I  will  thank  you,  sir,  to  order  my  car- 
riage/* said  Swivel, rising.  '*  Heaven  knows, 
I  came  here  with  the  purest  intentions  to- 
wards that  infatuated  young  woman  (re- 
garding Selina  with  an  affronting  stare)  ; 
but  1  have  done;  you  will  think  of  me  at 
some  future  day  with  regret,  for  your  pre- 
sent incredulity." 

'*  1  trust,  madam,"  said  lady  Mary,  "  that 
both  Miss  Asgill  and  myself  are  ever  grate- 
fully disposed  to  our  obliging  fi'iends;  and 
if  a  difference  of  sentiment,  in  respect  to 
the  amiable  Miss  Melvin,  has  caused  us  to 
be  less  attentive  to  your  interference  than 
suits  your  idea  of  right,  we  will  endeavour 
to  think  of  that  interference  as  a  feeling 
propelled  by  your  (on  our  part  unmerited, 
because  unsought)  esteem  for  us,  of  which 
we  will  prove  our  sense,  by  always  speak- 
ing of  you  as  a  lady  who  had  our  happiness 
in  view,  when  she  honoured  us  by  a  visit." 

"  Good  morning   to  you,  my  lady — sir 
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Eldred — Miss  Asgill,"  said  S'wive],  softencvi 
by  the  condescension  of  lady  Mary's  re- 
mark.— ''  Colonel,  I  am  vour  oratefullv 
obliged;  if  it  were  not  impossible  to  mix 
in  the  world,  and  not  meet  such  cynicr.i 
beings  as  yourself,  I  would  disclaim  all 
knowledge  of  you  from^this  moment/' 

"  Bnt  as  that  is  the  case,  madam/*  said 
the  colonel,  bowing  gaily,  '■  and  I  must, 
on  the  same  score,  be  subject  to  a  meeting 
as  objectionable,  allow  me  to  see  you  to 
your  carriage.*' 

''That  must  be  my  office,'*  said  sir 
Eldred,  who  felt  that  som.e  civility  was,  ojl 
hi>:  part,  requisite,  after  the  little  concur- 
rence that  hnd  been  accorded  to  her  visit 
and  opinions. 

"  Good  Heavens  !'*  said  sir  Eldred,  upon 
bis  return,  "  how  is  it  possible  that  a  being 
like  this  can  be  admitted  to  the  confidence 
of  any  family  !*' 

••  I  hope  she  will  not  draw  upon  our  time 
again,"  said  lady  Mary. 

'•  I  fear  we  must  expect  it,  Mary,''  said 
ih<i  baroiiet,   ''  for  she  spoke  of  you,  my 
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love,  in  her  way  clown  stairs,  and  envied  me 
the  society  ofso  much  excellence." 

''  She  has,  unfortunately, "  said  colonel 
Stratton,  "  found  her  system  of  flatlery  so 
well  received,  that  it  has  made  her  bold. — - 
I  consider  her  as  the  most  harmless  creature 
in  the  world  ;  for  though  her  intentions  are 
<is  malicious  as  a  fiend's,  they  are  so  ill  con- 
cealed, as  to  make  those  imposed  on  more 
censurable  than  herself."      - 

"  But  her  intentions  are  nevertheless 
vile,"  said  Selina,  who,  in  her  sympathy  for 
Agnes,  felt  no  sort  of  extenuating  senti- 
,  ment  in  favour  of  Mrs.  Swivel. 
.  "Why  they  appear  so  to  youth,"  said 
the  colonel  ;  ''  but,  aetually,  I  look  upon 
her  as  a  pitiable  object."  .       . 

"  She  must  have  a  most  disturbed  imagi- 
nation," said  lady  Mary ;/' but  how  she 
can  ever  impose  is  astonishing." 

"  Little  regard  -need  be  observed  to- 
%yards  a  woman  whose  scandal  is  so  bold 
and  vicious,"  said  sir  Eldred  ;  ''nothing 
but  the  respect  which,  as  master  o^  the 
house^  I  was  forced  to  the  performance  of;, 
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could  have  induced  me  to  forbear  expre^- 
sin^  my  detestation  of  her  conduct.  Her 
attack  upon  lady  Robert  is  dreadful,  and 
her  malice  to  the  orphan  Miss  Melvin  cruel 
in  the  extreme.  As  a  tacit  rebuff  to  her 
assertions,  I  would  have  offered  the  pro- 
tection of  my  roof  to  her,  had  she  not  been 
previously  recommended  to  my  favour  by 
\our  generous  approval,  my  Selina.  Go, 
my  love,  and  write  your  wishes  to  this 
amiable  woman  :  say  every  thing  that  can 
console  her  under  such  irreverent  treat- 
ment." 

Selina  hastened  to  perform  a  task  so  con- 
genial to  her  feelings.  The  fear  of  Mont- 
gomery's estranged  heart  being  irrevocably 
gone,  had  not  mixed  in  her  thoughts,  while 
the  defenceless  Agnes  appeared  as  the  ar- 
raigned criminal ;  but  when  Selina  rested 
on  her  writing-table,  for  an  expression  that 
would  best  convey  her  feelings  for  the  ami- 
able sufferer,  she  wondered  what  commu- 
nication from  sir  Edward  could  have  caused 
so  alarming  an  indisposition  in  Miss  Mel- 
Yin.     Not  being  able,  however^  to  define 
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their  nature,  she  closed  her  note,  and  dis- 
patched it. 

Fanny,  who  had  quitted  the  room  on 
her  young  lady's  entrance,  now  returned, 
by  the  desire  of  Miss  Asgill,  and  sat  down 
to  her  work.  The  thoughts  of  Selina  were 
vague  and  desultory.  She  talked  on  indif- 
ferent matters.  At  length,  Fanny  opening 
a  bureau,  gave  her  a  sight  of  her  habit. 

*'  Take  that  habit,  Stevens,"  said  Selina; 
"  I  shall  not  use  it  again." 

"  Why,  it  is  quite  new,  ma'am,"  said 
Stevens. 

"  I  shall  not  ride  any  more." 

"  Well,  I  am  glad  of  that,  Miss,"  said 
Fanny,  as  she  curtsied  her  thanks,  "  and 
SQ  will  sir  Edward  Montgomery  be  glad 
too." 

''  What  has  sir  Edward  to  do  with  my 
riding?"  said  Selina,  blushing. 

''Oh,  ma'am,  if  you  had  seen  him  as  I 

did!   when  you  were  bled,  he  fainted  away 

quite  dead  on  the  floor.     He  was  such  a 

time  before  he  came  to  ;  and  then  he  would 

F  3 
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r,ot  let  me  call  on  any  body  but  Tompkins 
to  him  ;  and  desired  us  not  to  name  it, 
Jest  it  should  call  any  of  them  away  from 
you." 

Selina  rested  on  her  hand;  a  tide  of  joy 
swelled  her  heart,  but  was  as  suddenly 
chased  away — he  had  seen  Agnes  since, 
and  she  had  captivated  him. 

Fanny,  who,  from  the  silence  of  her  mis- 
tress, feared  she  had  erred,  looked  towards 
her,  and  beheld  the  tears  trembling  on  her 
cheek. — ''  Are  you  ill,  ma'am  ?'*  said  she, 
rising  with  emotion  ;  ''  or  have  I  done 
wrong  in  speaking  of  your  illness?" 

''  I  slept  but  little  last  night,"  said  Miss 
Asgill,^  ''  and  it  has  caused  a  head-ach,  which 
depresses  my  spirits.  No,  my  good  girl, 
you  judge  too  properly  ever  to  give  of- 
fence ;  and  if  you  even  were  to  err,  I 
would  point  it  out  as  a  proof  of  my  esteem 
for  yon." 

''  I  am  always  so  happy  when  yon  do 
TTie  the  favour  of  talking  with  me,  Miss," 
said  Stevens,  ''  that  I  am  wishing  to  go  back 
to  Millington  again." 
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'  '^  Why,  is  not  London  a  very  fine  place, 
Fanny?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,*'  said  Fanny,  "  it  is  a 
grand  place ;  but  it  takes  you  so  much 
from  home,  that  I  scarcely  see  you  ;  and  I 
am  sure,  I. beg  your  pardon.  Miss,,  but  really 
you  look  monstrous  pale  lately. — Poor 
Mr.  Cecil  will  be  quite  sorry  when  he  sees 
you  look  so  poorly." 

Fanny  coloured  ;  she  had,  from  warmth 
of  heart,  spoken  of  Mr.  Cecil  as  the  man 
most  interested  in  the  looks  of  her  mistress^ 

Selina  blushed  too,  from  a  different 
cause — ''  All  my  friends,"  said  our  heroine, 
*■  will  regret  to  see  me  look  ill ;  but  we 
shall  soon  go  to  Worcestershire  again, 
Fanny,  where  regular  hours  and  morning 
walks  will  make  us  as  healthy  as  ever." 

''  I  hope  so,"  said  Fanny,  who  now 
feared  to  trust  her  truant  tongue  in  more 
than  a  simple  reply. 

The  departure  of  the  faithful  Fanny  left 
Selina  at  liberty  to  indulge  her  feelings. — 
To  learn  that  Montgomery  had,  at  the 
eight  of  her  indisposition,  suffered  so  much, 
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was  a  circumstance  grateful  to  her  subdued 
heart.  Again  Agnes  Melvin  crossed  her 
thoughts^  but  she  had  avowed  that  the  con- 
ference of  sir  Edward  had  been  on  family 
subjects ;  and  as  candour  seemed  the  lead- 
ing trait  in  her  character,  she  would  believe 
her.  She  would  rest  on  the  combined  opi- 
nions of  Marian,  lady  Mary,  and  her  own 
observation,  that  Montgomery  regarded 
her  with  more  than  common  esteem  ;  but 
even  these  opinions  had  never  been 
couched  in  terms  beyond  surmise  :  ''  and  do 
I  live  to  build  on  such  transient  circum- 
stances?" said  Selina  ;  ''do  I  reject  the 
idea  of  an  avowed  and  delicate  preference, 
for  the  probable  chance  that  another  may, 
in  time,  select  me  as  the  object  of  his  re- 
gard ?  Good  Heavens!  how  humiliating!'* 
Yet,  with  all  its  degradation,  it  was  more 
suited  to  her  present  feelings  to  await  that 
r.vowal,  than  to  repose  on  the  passion  that 
had  once  constituted  the  charm  of  her  life. 

To  these  ruminations,  however  painful, 
-we  must  leave  our  heroine,  and,  with  the 
ifiterest  that  her  virtues  deserved,  trace  the 
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morning's  incident  in  which  the  dependant 
Agnes  had  been  engaged. 

The  appearance  of  sir  Edward  Montgo- 
mery at  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Wilmot,  on  this 
memorable  morning,  had  caused  such  va- 
rious surprise  as  mighty  if  unveiled  to  him, 
have  created  vanity  even  in  his  unassuming 
disposition. 

Isabella  descried  him  alighting  from  his 
horse. — *'  He  is  come,  my  dear  Swivel  ! — 
he  is  here  V 

*'  Who  ?"  said  Swivel,  in  amaze. 

"  The  divine  Edward  !"  said  Isabella. 

*'  Fly  to  your  harp,  Isabella/'  said  Swi- 
vel ;  ''  you  never  look  more  interesting 
than  when  reclining  over  it,"  and  she 
placed  the  folds  of  Miss  Wilmot's  train  in 
the  most  elegant  drapery. 

Mrs.  Wilmot  took  up  a  moral  treatise, 
which  usually  lay  at  hand.  Harriet,  who, 
from  Agnes,  had  heard  that  sir  Edward 
would  call  on  her,  had  forborne  to  men- 
tion it,  lest  the  violence  of  her  mother 
should,  by  some  rude  interference,  prevent 
the  interview.     The  sound  of  the  harp  died 
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away.  Swivel  sat  with  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  door.  Sir  Edward  came  not.  That  he 
was  in  the  house,  admitted  not  of  a  doubt ; 
for  his  entrance  had  been  heard,  and  his 
groom  was  leading  his  horse  before  the 
door.  The  essay  could  not  fix  the  turbu- 
lent feelings  of  Mrs.  Wilmot ;  she  rang  the 
bell. — ''  Who  was  it  that  you  admitted  just 
now  r* 

'^  Sir  Edward  Montgomery,  ma'am.*' 
'/  V/hy  is  he  not  shewn  up  stairs  ?'* 
"  He  asked  for  Miss  Melvin,  ma'am.'' 
"  For  Miss  Melvin  !   Where  is  she  ?" 
"  With  the   gentleman,  ma'am.,   in    the 
library." 

*'  It  was  very  rude  of  you  not  to  shew 
him  up  stairs  first,"  said  Mrs.  Swivel. 

''  He  would  not  come,  madam  ;  he  said 
it  was  Miss  Melvin  that  he  had  asked  per- 
mission to  wait  on  this  morning." 

*'  Oh  !  oh  !  so  slie  knew  of  it  ! "  said 
ISwivel. 

.  "  Make  assignations  In  my  house  !"  said 
■Mrs.  Wilmot,  rising.  "  You  may  go, 
Philip,"  dism-issing  the  man. 
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*'  Isabella,  my  love,  rise/'  said  Mrs. 
Swivel  ;  ''  never  mind,  we  will  yet  have 
our  triumph.'* 

Miss  Wilmot  spoke  not  a  word;  her 
proud  heart  swelled  with  more  than  coni- 
mon  rancour. — ''  I  have  actually  a  great 
mind  to  go  in,  and  ask  sir  Edward  what  he 
means  by  putting  such  an  affront  on  me.*' 

"  For  Heavens  sake,  my  dear  madam/* 
said  Harriet,  ''  do  not  give  such  a  term  to^ 
a  circumstance  so  trivial.  Sir  Edward  asked 
Mi&s  Mel v in,  in  the  presence  of  several  of 
rour  friends,  to  allow  him  a  short  confe- 
rence  this  morning.'' 

''So,  Miss,  you  are  the  tender  confident 
of  this  scandalous  affair  ?  Beware,  Harriet, 
how  you  offend  me ;  and  you  know  the 
<Ielicate  embarrassment  of  your  poor  sister's 
heart.** 

Harriet,  whose  real  delicacy  shrunk  from 
an  avowal  so  coarse,  and  founded  on  no 
principle  of  propriety,  declared  her  sor- 
row at  hearing  a  feeling  so  tender  thus  ex- 
posed. She  trusted  her  sister's  happiness 
was  yet  in  her  own  power,  as  sir  Edward 
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was  SO  remote  an  acquaintance,  and,  as  she 
heUexed,  engaged. 

''  Engaged  !**  echoed  Isabella  ;  "  who 
told  you  so?" 

"  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say/*  replied 
Harriet. 

''  You  refuse  to  tell  me,  Harriet?"  said 
Mrs.  Wilmot,  in  a  menacing  voice. 

"  I  cannot,  without  breaking  my  word 
to  a  very  dear  friend,"  said  Harriet ;  ''but 
when  I  assure  you,  my  dear  madam,  that 
that  friend  is  not  Miss  Melvin,  you  will, 
perhaps,  think  me  less  faulty." 

'*  You  are  an  undutiful  girl,"  said  Mrs. 
Wilmot ;  ''  but  I  will  soon  dissolve  this 
tender  friendship  with  our  fine  lady 
governess." 

Harriet  was  retiring,  but  the  suspicious 
mother  bade  her  remain.  Miss  Wilmot 
and  Swivel,  ''  with  melancholy  steps  and 
slow,"  departed,  as  they  said,  to  the  dress- 
ing-room of  the  disconsolate  Isabella,  but, 
in  reality,  to  an  apartment  adjoining  that 
in  which  sir  Edward  and  Agnes  were  con- 
ferring. 
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The  manner  of  Miss  Melvin,  on  meeting 
sir  Edv/ard,  was  as  unreserved  as  her  dis- 
position. She  expected  no  surprise^  and 
she  affected  no  mystery. 

"  You  must  believe  me  actuated  by  real 
friendship,"  said  sir  Edward,  ''  and  alio'.v 
for  the  warmth  of  my  feelings  for  an  ab- 
sent friend,  before  you  can  pardon  my 
presumption  in  thus  drawing  on  your 
time." 

"  I  can  readily  believe,  sir/'  s^id  she, 
"  that  sir  Edward  Montgomery  never  acts 
but  from  reflection  ;  at  least,  if  I  have 
heard  aright.*' 

'*  Who  has  honoured  me  so  far,  as  to  dis- 
pose you  to  think  well  of  me  ?'* 

"  I  must  not  flatter  you,  sir,  by  saying 
how  general  that  opinion  is." 

Montgomery  bowed. — ''  But,  in  the 
present  case,"  said  he,  *'  anticipation  of  the 
happiness  you  may  em.power  me  to  com- 
municate, by  a  few  ingenuous  replies,  can 
alone  make  me  reflect  on  my  intrusion  with 
internal  satisfaction." 

"  You  look  so  serious  and  doubtful,  sir," 
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s.id  Agnea,  with  a  languid  smile,  *'  as  if 
candour  ^vas  a  rarity/' 
'  ['  I  wiii  believe  it  to  be  your's/'  said 
Montgomery. — "  Among  the  friends  who 
regret  your  society/'  continued  he,  "  do 
you  never  bestow  a  thought  on  a  male 
friend,  wh.o  was  some  months  ago  intro- 
duceti  to  you-  (Agnes  started— CecH 
presented  hi_  s  IF  to  her  mind) — one 
who  never  had  courage  to  declare  your 
sovereignty  in  his  bosom,  because  con- 
tingent circumstances  prevented  such  an 
avowal,  but  who  now  lives  in  the  hope  of 
casting  himself  at  your  ^qqX}  (Agnes  an- 
swered not.  If  Cecil  had  deputed  sir 
Edward  to  plead  for  him,  it  was  indelicate; 
if  he  were  at  liberty,  and  esteemed  her, 
why  not  come  forward  to  declare  himself?) 
Does  your  usual  character  forsake  you?" 
said  Montgomery,  mournfully. — ^  Why 
will  your  sex  hesitate  to  bless  .a  man  of 
honour  Vv'ith  a  sound  so  consoling,  so  grate- 
ful to  his  devoted  heart  ?  So  you  never 
heard  the  name  of  Cecil  ?"  said  he,  with  a 
fixed  and  penetrating  look. 
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*'  Sir  Edward  Montgomerv,"  said  Agnes, 
laying  her  hand  on  his  arm,  ''from  ijou 
this  is  incomprehensible.  The  name  of 
Cycil,  I  do  not  blush  to  own,  is  known- to 
me.  In  sorrow  I  became  acquainted  with 
it,  and  with  sorrow  have  I  retained  the  re- 
membrance of  it;  but  never  will  I  reflect 
on  it  with  dishonour.  You^  vsir,  kno.w  Mr. 
Cecil,  and  you  likewise  know  his  engage- 
ments. Never  shall  the  most  amiable  and 
generous  of  vv.omen  have  reason  to  believe 
that  I,  whom  her  delicacy  and  friendship 
have  so  highly  favoured,  would  receive, 
clandestinely,- an  oiTering  ihat  isher  right. 
No,  sir,"  said  Agnes,  rising,. with  wounded 
pride,  ''this  morning,  had  I  wished  to  ask 
advice  or  brotherly  counsel,  my  presump- 
tion would  have  led  me  to  seek  the  cor* fi- 
deiice  of  sir  Edward  Montgomerv.  For- 
give the  freedom,  sir,"  said  Agnes,  curtsey- 
ing, "  but  believe  me  above  the  conduct 
that  your  visit  would  imply.'* 

*'  By  Heavens  1  there  is  some  mistake,'' 
said  Montgomery,  detaining,  or  rather 
preventing  the  departure  of  Miss  Melvin  : 
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"of  whom  do  yoii  speak  ?  who  is  the  lady 
for  whom  you  are  thus  tenacious  ?" 

*'  Miss  Asgillj  sir/'  said  Agnes^  ''  whose 
attachment  to  Mr.  Cecil  cannot  be  un- 
known to  you.' 

A  mutual  blush  flushed  their  cheeks. 

'  Most  amiable  of  women  !"  said  sir  Ed- 
vard  (who  read^  in  the  words  and  manners 
of  Agnes,  the  interest  she  took  in  Cecil, 
though  her  sense  of  honour  disclaimed 
even  the  intent),  "  a  strange  misconcep- 
tion has  produced,  I  will  hope,  not  an  ir- 
remediable error.  Were  you  not  on  the 
Continent  in  the  month  of  August  last  ?'* 

"  No/'  said  Agnes,  breathless. — ''  Pro- 
ceed ;  what  have  you  to  say  ?" 

*'  A  lovely  young  woman,  bearing  your 
name,"  said  Montgomery,  *'  was  met  by  a 

friend  of  mind  at  H ,  in  a  situation 

ill  suited  to  her  feelings  or  comfort.  As 
his  countrywoman,  he  selected  her ;  heard 
her  story,  which  was  a  sorrowing  one,  and 
finally  procured  her  a  more  comfortable 
asylum,  lie  is  young,  and  could  not  offer 
the  protection  that  his  heart  dictated.     In 
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a  visit  he  made  to  England,  a  short  time 
since,  I  became  acquainted  with  him  ;  and, 
by  a  strange  coincidence,  became  his  con- 
fidant. His  uncertainty  about  this  beloved 
object,  and  his  necessity  to  attend  his  diU>% 
made  him  entrust  the  secret  of  his  heart  to 
me.  To  his  father  he  made  an  explicit  ap- 
peal, at  my  instigation.  liis  acquiescence 
was  obtained,  that  v^hen  the  young 
stranger  should  appear,  and  all  points  as- 
similate, his  blessing  should  attend  it.  I 
became  his  agent  instantly,  and,  on  this 
security,  my  worthy  young  friend  departed 
more  tranqinl.  Your  name,  madam,  met 
my  ear  last  night.  I  rejoiced,  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  amiable  Cecil  has  been  some 
time  dear  to  my  heart.  (Agnes  groaned) 
Will  you  pardon  me,'*  said  sir  Edward, 
*'  after  this  explanation  .^'' 

She  made  no  answer.  Montgomery 
looked  towards  her.  Her  eyes  were  fixed, 
and,  !>efore  he  had  power  to  devise  relief, 
she  fell  senseless  into  his  arms.  What  fol- 
lowed has  been  related. 

Mrs.  Svrivel  was  the  first  to  attend  the 
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hustle:  she  had  been  long  contiguous  to 
the  library;  but  her  wish  of  information 
was  frustrated  by  the  low  voices  in  which 
the  parties  spoke.  The  critical  fact  of 
Agnes  in  the  arms  of  sir  Edward  was  too 
accordant  with  her  malicious  nature  not  to 
please,  the  amiable  Harriet  having,  as  be- 
fore observed,  by  her  aiTectibnate  interest, 
made  all  other  care  iranecessary. 

Sir  Edward  waited  to  see  the  afflicted 
girl  revive,  who,  extending  her  hand,  said 
— -^'  hh  !  iry  good  sir  Edward,  that  was 
my  Ellen,  my  sister  !- — Teil  me  more.'- 

^'  I  cannot,  my  sweet  friend/'  said  Mont* 
gomery,  whose  heart,  softened  by  her  dis- 
tress, felt  ready  to  play  the  woman  ;  *'  bu.i 
I  wi!|  not  fail  to  be  diligent  for  your  hap* 
piness." 

*'  Ilcavcn  bless  you  !*'  said  Agnes^. 
feebly.- — **  Once  more,  sir  Edward/'  said 
she,  averting  her  head,  -*  my  silly^hcart  has 
unfolded  to  your  view,  I  fear™— '"* 

She  paused. 

*'  What  your  brother  will  guard,"  said 
Mon to  ornery,  with  an  atTectionnte  respect^ 
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ti%  he  took  her  hand  ;  and,  recoirimending 
her  to  the  care  of  Harriet  Wihuot,  hastily 
bade  adieu. 

As  this  amiable  girl  had  alone  h.eard  the 
few  explanatory  words  of  Agnes  to  sir 
Ed%vard,  she  claimed  her  silence  on  tlie 
subject,  which  was  cheerfully  assented  to. 
Thus,  when  Agnes,  with  trembling  foot- 
steps, attended  the  examination  before- 
mentioned,  she  was  correct  in  asserting  it 
to  be  family  alfairs  on  which  she  had  con^ 
versed  with  Montgomery.  The  extraordi- 
nary conviction  that  it  wj-5  Cecil'-i  Ivrother 
who  had  protected  her  wandering  EUen^ 
and  who  still  retained  a  sincere  passiorr  for 
her^  was  a  balm  to  her  wounded  mind;  and 
though  she  feared  t'rat  her  alarmed  delicacy, 
with  respect  to  her  belief  that  sir  JSdward 
had  come  to  olTer  to  her  acceptance  a 
heart  that  either  had  not  firmness  for-  its 
basis,  or  that  was  too  proud  to  solicit  for 
itself,  had  betrayed  the  real  situation  of 
her  anguished  bosom,  she  reposed  on  the 
honour  of  sir  Edward,  who  had  taken  so 
amiable  an  interest  in  the  dependant  F.l- 
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len's  fate.  Again,  lord  Glastonburv's 
mention  of  her  portrait  being  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  pastor's  study,  passed  over  her 
mind — then  the  unaccountable  silence  of 
her  sister. 

''  At  least/'  said  she,  mentally,  ''  there  is 
another  heart  interested  in  her  fate  ;  and 
love  is  diligent, — it  shrinks  not  from  toil 
nor  danger.  Amiable  Cecil  !**  said  Agnes  ; 
*'  bring  me  to  the  arms  of  my  Ellen  ;  at  least 
it  will  be  no  crime  to  love  tliee  as  a  bro- 
ther.'* 

Sir  Edward  found  himself  nearly  a  mile 
on  the  Ilampstead  road  before  he  recol- 
lected that  he  intended  to  go  to  Richmond 
that  morning.  Turning  his  horse,  he  moved 
slowly  towards  the  metropolis  again. — 
"Amiable  woman!"  said  Montgomery; 
"  yes,  you  love  this  Cecil,  this  formidable 
idol  for  female  excellence  to  worship  ! 
But  could  the  man  on  whom  Selina  smiled 
divide  his  heart  even  with  an  Agnes?  No, 
thou:^h  Agnes  seemed  superior  to  the  little 
vanities  of  her  sex,  she  must  have  been 
credulous  in  this  instance.     Yetshe  had  not 
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convicted  Cecil — she  had  only  betrayed  her 
own  devotion. — Happy  Cecil  !"  sighed 
Montgomery,  ''  to  be  thus  adored.  Selina 
loves  not  with  thy  tenderness,  poor  Agnes !" 

Thus  did  Montgomery  reason  on  the  sup- 
positious happiness  of  Cecil,  who  was^  in 
reality,  suffering  a  severe  internal  conflict, 
between  his  existing  feelings  and  his  pre- 
vious and  voluntary  vows  to  one  in  whom 
there  was  no  fault.  "  Thy  tender  secret, 
my  amiable  Miss  Melvin,"  said  sir  Edward, 
''  shall  remain  in  my  bosom  ;  but  to  give 
repose  to  thy  wounded  spirit,  I  will  go  to 
Cecil  on  the  instant  I  hear  that  he  touches 
an  English  port,  where  some  further  account 
of  his  amiable  mistress,  or  some  probable 
clue  by  which  to  seek  her,  may  be  deyised, 
that  may  help  to  cheer  the  drooping  sister." 

Thus  ruminating,  sir  Edward  lost  sight  of 
his  Richmond  excursion,  and  gave  the 
reins  to  his  groom,  as  he  alighted  in  Gros- 
venor-square.  Our  heroine  was  yet  in  the 
retirement  of  her  dressing-room.  She  was 
unlit  for  society,  and  a  stranger  to  the  ar- 
VOL.  in.  G 
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rival  of  sir  Edward.  Colonel  Stratton  had 
taken  leave  of  lady  Mary,  and  had  retired 
with  sir  Eldred  to  survey  an  Asiatic  map,  on 
which  a  difference  of  opinion  had  arisen. 
Montgomery  found  her  ladyship  thought- 
ful ;  but,  had  he  known  that  the  air  of  se- 
riousness that  clouded  her  brow  had  been 
induced  by  her  sympathy  for  the  amiable 
Agnes,  he  would  have  prized  the  graceful 
sorrow. 

'^  Did  Miss  Asgill  suffer  from  her  exer- 
tion last  night  ?'*  said  sir  Edward,  on  per- 
ceiving that  she  was  absent. 

''  A  little,  I  believe,  sir  Edward  ;  but 
her  disposition  is  active  and  benevolent/' 
said  lady  Mary;  "and  a  circumstance  of 
some  interest  fell  before  her  this  morning, 
marked  by  so  much  inexplicable  malice^ 
that  Selina  had  not  sufficient  command  of 
herself  to  bear  the  recital,  though  she  had 
in  her  mind  adjusted  a  measure  for  the 
happiness  of  the  aggrieved." 

''  How  amiable  !  how  in  unison  with 
every  blooming  hope,  that  speaks  so  elo- 
qjLiently  in  her  expressive  countenance  !" 
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Lady  Mary  smiled  languidly.  She  cer- 
tainly did  not  possess  any  very  great  por- 
tion of  curiosity ;  nor  had  her  previoujR 
remark  been  made  to  lead  to  an  explana- 
tion ;  yet  it  would  have  been  highly  grate- 
ful to  her,  had  Montgomery  touched  on 
the  motives  of  his  visit  to  Miss  Melvin; 
while  sir  Edward,  who  had  not  an  idea  of 
the  extensive  malice  of  Swivel,  or  that  his 
visit  was  of  importance  to  any  but  its  ob- 
ject, adhered  strictly  to  the  request  of 
Agnes,  and  was  silent ;  though  had  no  such 
injunction  been  laid,  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable he  would  have  claimed  lady  Mary's 
protection  for  this  defenceless  young  wo- 
man. He  was,  in  fact,  but  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  her  real  situation  in  Mr. 
Wilmot's  family.  He  had,  with  disgust,  ob- 
served the  superiority  that  the  little  mind 
of  Miss  Wilmot  had  discovered,  more  than 
once,  on  the  preceding  evening ;  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  he  had  viewed  the  very  su- 
perior mind  that  displayed  itself  in  the  ob- 
ject of  her  spleen.     Nor  could  he  have  be- 

(5  2 
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lieved  that  a  preference  for  himself,  found- 
ed on  no  principle  of  encouragement  or 
delicacy,  had  so  far  drawn  Isabella  from 
the  path  of  justice,  as  to  make  her,  after 
Miss  Melvin's  refusal  to  avow  the  exact 
conversation  that  had  passed  in  the  library, 
sue  the  invidious  Swivel  to  hasten  to  Gros- 
venor-square,  in  order  to  destroy  the  in- 
terest she  might,  at  that  moment,  have  be- 
lieved to  be  accorded  her  by  Miss  Asgill, 
and  through  her  the  Millington  family. 

While  sir  Edward  was  really  at  a  loss  for 
a  subject,  and  watching  the  door  with  all 
the  attention  that  his  heart  dictated,  in 
spite  of  Miss  Melvin's  assertion  of  Miss 
Asgills  attachment  to  Mr.  Cecil,  he  lin- 
gered in  the  hope  of  seeing  her,  merely  to 
see  if  her  looks  indicated  ill  health,  the 
door  opened,  and  a  servant  delivered  a 
note  to  lady  Mary.  He  retained  one  in  his 
hand. 

*'  Carry  that  to  Miss  Asgill,"  said  her 
ladyship,  looking  over  the  address. 

*'Will  you  permit  me?"  said^  lady 
Mary,  pressing  the  seal. 
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'^  lam  gone,"  said  Montgomery^  rising. 

"  Then  I  will  pocket  my  note/'  said  her 
ladyship.  ^ 

He  resumed  his  seat. 

She  read  the  note,  and  still  held  it  with 
an  expression  of  deep  interest. — '^  How 
eloquent  is  sorrow/'  said  her  ladyship, 
"  when  it  flows  from  an  ingenuous  heart !" 
A  tear  stood  trembling  on  her  cheek. — Sir 
Edward  viewed  it  with  ah  intuitive  respect; 
he  sighed  his  assent. — ''  You  have  much 
patience,"  said  she,  "  to  bear  with  one  so 
little  fashioned  to  the  world." 

*'  'to  this  world,  my  dear  lady  Mary/' 
said  he,  as  he  pressed  tier  hand  enthusias- 
tically.— "  Oh  !  why  am  I  not  doomed  to 
contemplate  and  be  happy  in  a  society  so 
formed  to  better  and  subdue  my  wayward 
feelings !" 

"  You  have  resolved  on  reti-eating  from 
us,"  said  her  ladyship,  endeavouring  to 
bring  him  to  a  more  equal  temper. — 
''  Your  guardian  would  be  disappointed,  if 
he  saw  you  thus.  Do  you  know,  Mont- 
gomery, that  he  gives  you  credit  for  hav- 
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ing  conquered  this  intemperate,  this  unbe- 
coming petulance  ?" 

''  I  have  become  ridiculous — I  see  it>'* 
said  sir  Edward,  starting  up. — ''  You  des- 
pise nve — you  look  with  contempt  on  nie; 
you  would  not  give  your  beauteous  sem- 
blance, your  Selina,  to  me,  even  were  she 
free  to  chuse." 

''  I  should  tremble  for  her,"  said  lady 
Mary,  with  a  voice  of  extreme  tenderness, 
"  if  her  happiness  were  given  into  the 
hands  of  a  man  who  cannot  command  him- 
self; who  is  the  sport  of  his  best  feelings, 
because  he  has  not  learned  the  indispea- 
sible  art  of  self-government.  The  softest 
stream  that  ever  flowed,  though  nature 
gives  its  source,  still  needs  the  aid  of  man 
to  bound  its  lave,  and  keep  its  current 
pure;  so  do  the  various  flowings  of  the 
human  heart  need  boundaries.  Beside  the 
guards  which  custom  imposes,  self-respect 
should  induce  us  to  be  cautious,  lest  what 
are  in  themselves  but  the  exuberances  of 
nature,  and  should  be  pitied  rather  than 
censured,  should,  by  the  little  pitying  eye 
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•f  the  world,  attain  a  more  harsh  epithet. — 
No  man  of  elevated  mind  could  bear  the 
pity  of  the  ignorant,  who  are,  unfortu- 
nately, in  a  case  so  obvious,  bold  to  assert, 
and  not  incompetent  to  judge  ;  and  she 
whom  you  are  pleased  to  honour  by  your 
praise,  would  be,  least  of  all  v^omen,  cal- 
culated to  contend  against  such  contumely. 
Candid  and  generous,  above  the  disguises 
usually  allowed  and  received,  her  confi- 
dence could  never  be  worn  by  a  man  so 
much  his  own  enemy.  She  Vv'ould  sink  be- 
neath the  idea  of  his  internal  anguish  ;  for 
Selina  will  never  yield  her  hand  but  with 
her  heart ;  and  the  fidelity  of  her  nature 
would  make  her  a  jealous  partaker  of  every 
sorrow  as  of  every  joy.** 

"  I  believe  you/*  said  Montgomery. — 
"  Good  Heavens,  lady  Mary  !  what  a  dis- 
torted and  odious  picture  you  have  drawn 
of  me,  yet  1  feel  it  to  be  correct  !** 

"  My  partiality  for  you,**  interrupted 
her  ladyship,  *•  in  fact  makes  me  thus  ex- 
plicit. I,  Montgomery,  was  the  victim  of 
a  too  ardent  disposition,  a  disposition  un- 
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marked  by  your  opposing  good  qualities. 
I  have  felt  persecution,  and  learned  mercy  ; 
think  me  your  friend." 

"  I  do,  most  fervently/'  said  sir  Edward, 
as  he  pressed  the  hand  of  lady  Mary  to  hie 
heart.  The  mournful  shade  that  followed 
her  last  words  wholly  subdued  the  proud 
feelings  of  Montgomery.  He  rose,  and 
pacing  the  room,  with  his  hands  folded  on 
his  bosom,  neither  blushed  for  nor  checked 
the  tear  that  passed  over  his  burning  cheek. 

The  entrance  of  Selina,  at  this  moment, 
ivith  an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  the  con- 
tents of  which  appeared  to  have  been 
V^orthy  of  her  iSympathy,  by  the  yet  pen- 
sive cast  of  her  features,  roused  sir  Edward 
to  observe  on  her  looks — **  You  are  ill," 
said  he,  taking  her  hand,  and  retaining  it 
rather  against  her  will ;  for  she  could  not 
forget  his  interest  in  Miss  Melvin,  with  all 
her  liberal  ideas  of  generous  friendship,  &€. 

She  withdrew  her  hand,  and,  with  a  look 
graver  than  usual,  declared  herself  but 
slightly  indisposed. 

''  Your  hand,"  said  Montgomery,  with 
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an  anxiety  he  could  not  conceal,  "  is  fe- 
verish ;  you  are  ill/' 

''  Well^  doctor/'  said  lady  Mary,  *'  we 
must  take  your  advice,  I  suppose;  and  I 
believe  you  have  judgment,  for  you  cer- 
tainly arranged  well,  when  Miss  Asgill  fell 
from  her  horse/* 

Selina  blushed  crimson,  and  involunta- 
rily turned  to  Montgomery.  She  reverted 
to  his  havinsf  fainted  at  siorht  of  her  suffer- 
ing ;  her  pride  vanished,  and  she,  smiling, 
hoped  he  would  not  restrict  her  present 
plan,  which  was  to  go  a  few  miles  from 
town  on  a  little  errand  of  friendship, 

''Not  on  horseback?"  said  he,  with 
eagerness. 

"  Never,"  said  Selina  with  energy. 

Sir  Edward  looked  his  thanks. — "  Oh  ! 
then  I  do  not  oppose  you/* 

"  Where  do  you  wish  to  go,  my  love  ?" 
said  lady  Mary. 

"  This  note  will  tell  you,  that  our  riding 
to  Barnes  will  comfort  poor  Mills,  and 
oblige  Miss  Melvin.  She  does  not  suggest 
c3 
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it;,  you  will  see ;  but  I  am  sure  it  would 
please  her." 

''Miss  Melvin  !"  said  Montgomery; 
"  and  does  that  amiable  girl  own  a  friend 
like  Miss  Ascrjll  ?" 

"  I  have  long  wished  to  be  admitted  to. 
her  friendship/*  said  Selina,  "  and  have,  at 
lastj  I  believe,  accomplished  it/* 

''  She  must  ever  have  been  pleased  by 
your  advances/'  said  Montgomery  ;  "and 
if  she  did  not  meet  your  kindness,  believe 
that  some  cause,  which  your  happy  situation^ 
in,  life  precludes  you  from  experiencing, 
made  her  hold  back." 

''  She  has  assured  me  so,*'  said  Selina.— 
"  I  will  not  fail  to  acquaint  her  what  a 
noble  champion  you  are  in  the  cause  of 
friendship,  sir  Edward." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  you  did  so,**  said 
Montgomery ;  *'  my  acquaintance  with 
her  is  of  too  short  date  to  allow  me  to  say 
as  much  to  her  as  to  you ;  beside  that,  the 
children  of  misfortune  are  delicately  tena- 
cious;  and  she,  in  a  conference  (which  a 
mistake  on  my  part,  and  an  obliging  con- 
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descension  on  her*s)  she  allowed  me  to 
hold  with  her  this  morning,  has  led  me  to 
the  conviction  that  she  is  peculiarly  situ- 
ated.— I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  further/' 
continued  Montgomery,  '^  but  I  sincerely 
rejoice  that  she  will  be  allowed  to  prove 
her  claim  to  your  regards." 

The  lively  interest  that  Montgomery  took 
in  the  happiness  of  Agnes  now  appeared  to 
Selina  so  distinct  from  what  her  fears  had 
suggested,  that  she  breathed  freer,  while 
her  opinion  of  Montgomery's  delicacy  and 
feeling  were,  if  possible,  enhanced.  Lady 
Mary  ordered  the  carriage. 

"Might  I  escort  you?"  said  Montgo- 
mery, entreatingly. 

''Will  you  allow  it  ?"  said  Selina. 

"  Why,  in  case  of  medical  advice  being 
wanted  on  the  road/'  said  lady  Mary,  ''a 
family  physician  at  hand  will  be  very  con- 
venient.'' 

Montgomery  readily  took  his  place  with 
the  amiable  friends,  and  became,  thus  en- 
couraged, gay  and  entertaining.  On  ar- 
riving at  Mills's,  the  anxious  creature  nd- 
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vanced  Eagerly  to  the  carriage.-^"'  Mj 
dear  lady/*  said  she,  addressing  Miss  As- 
gill,  '' how  is  my  dear  child  ?" 

"  She  is  well/'  Said  Selina.— '^  had  the 
pleasure  to  get  a  letter  from  her  just  be- 
fore I  left  home  ;  she  expressed  some  fears 
about  the  uneasiness  you  must  feel,  at  hav- 
ing called,  and  heard  so  alarming  an  ac- 
count of  her  this  morning;  and  as  I  could 
quiet  those  fears,  I  have  made  Barnes  my 
morning  rid'e/' 

''  How  good  you  are,  madam  !'*  said 
Mrs.  Mills,  while  the  tears  streamed  down 
her  cheeks.  ''  Oh  !  those  cruel  servants  ! 
how  could  they  tell  me  such  things?"    "": 

Selina  now  felt  alarmed,  lest  sir  Edward 
himself  should  become  the  subject  of  her 
censure. — "  They  did  not  understand  the 
matter,''  said  Selina,  waving  the  subject. — 
"  Well,  you  are  easy,  now  I  assure  you  of 
the  safety  of  your  child  .^" 

''  Perfectly  so,  ma'am/'  said  Mills,  curt-t- 
ing. 

''  V/here  is  Helen  ?"  said  our  heroine. 

"  At  school,  madam/' 
3 
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*'  Tell  her  I  had  not  time  to  bring  her  a 
book;  she  must  get  one/'  and  she  put  a  bit 
of  paper  into  the  reluctant  mother's  hand. 

The  carriage  was  drawing  off.  Selina 
looked  towards  the  white  house ;  sir  Ed- 
ward did  the  same.  Lady  Mary  remarked 
it  was  a  pretty  residence. 

"  It  was  inhabited  by  a  friend  of  mine 
lately/'  said  Montgomery.  No  embar- 
rassment marked  the  observation. 

^'  Doctor/*  said  lady  Mary,  ''  might  we 
proceed  to  Richmond  ?  It  is  many  days 
since  we  saw  lady  Asgill ;  and  though  she 
promised  to  let  us  hear  from  her  again,  I 
cannot  wait  that  time.'' 

'^  We  will  not  brave  any  danger/*  said 
Selina. — "You shall,  as  you  seem  to  know 
iny  mother's  motives,  reconnoitre  ere  we 
proceed." 

Montgomery,  laughing,  declared  "  it 
was  his  intention  to  do  so/' 

As  they  drove  up  to  the  door,  a  courier, 
who  had  just  mounted  his  horse,  alighted, 
and  presented  his  intended  dispatches  to 
Miss  Asgill  and  lady  Mary. 
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*'  Here  is  our  permission/*  said  lady 
Mary ;  *^  how  opportunely  we  have  ar- 
rived!" 

Selina  fled  with  alacrity  to  the  arms  of 
her  revered  parent,  nor  perceived,  till  she 
had  done  so,  that  an  elegant  and  handsome 
looking  woman  was  seated  on  a  sofa,  with 
a  sleeping  infant  on  her  knees.  Lady 
Mary  made  her  compliments,  while  Mont- 
gomery stooped  to  kiss  the  unconscious 
babe ;  and,  taking  the  hand  of  the  lady, 
declared  he  felt  most  happy  to  observe  her 
amended  looks. 

"  But,  madam,"  said  Montgomery,  ad- 
vancing to  lady  Asgill,  ''  you  have  not  in- 
troduced the  ladies." 

"Do  it  yourself,"  said  lady  Asgill ;^ — • 
*'  for  the  suddenness  of  your  appearance 
has  unhinged  me  ;  but  be  quick,  for  I  am 
impatient  that  persons  so  amiable  should 
be  on  terms  of  reciprocal  esteem." 

Montgomery,  with  an  ease  perfectly  his 
own,  introduced  lady  George  Lomond  to 
their  friendship,  the  wife  of  his  most  inti- 
mate companion  and  friend,  lord  George 
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Lomondj  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Shackle- 
ton. 

Lady  George  bowed  her  thanks  for  an  in- 
troduction to  which  sbe  had  long  looked 
with  pleasure,  and  excused  her  incapacity 
to  return  her  thanks  more  respectfully,  from 
the  little  Edward's  position. 

Selina,  who,  in  this  lady,  saw  an  expla- 
nation of  the  lady  at  the  white  house,  felt 
her  heart  lightened  of  an  oppressive  load, 
and  she  rose  to  take  the  now  smiling  babe 
from  the  arms  of  its.  mother. — ''  What  a 
sweet  creature!*'  said  our  heroine,  as  she 
pressed  her  lips  to  its  velvet  cheek. 

"  You  are  fond  of  children,  I  perceive,'" 
said  lady  Lomond,  smiling. — ''  You  will  al- 
low, then,  for  the  condescension  of  lady 
Asgill's  making  a  nursery  of  her  house,  and 
that  for  a  stranger.'* 

"  I  can  believe,  ma'am,  that  lady  Asgill 
is  never  so  happy  as  when  she  has  the  plea- 
sure to  be  serviceable,"  said  Selina. 

Montgomery  took  his  seat  by  the  bloom- 
ing nurse. — ''  This/'  «aidhe,  ''  is  my  gocj- 
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son.     You  do  not  visit  my  goddaughter  so 
frequently  as  formerly." 

*'  You  are  wrong,"  said  Selina ;  "  I  do, 
but  at  earlier  hours." 

Lady  Asgill  smiled,  as  she  saw  the  arti- 
fice by  which  Montgomery  drew  the  infant 
from  the  arms  of  our  heroine,  and  stole  the 
yet  warm  kiss  from  the  smiling  Edward. 
Selina  blushed,  while  a  feeling  of  tender 
delight  trembled  at  her  heart. — The  ladies 
passed  a  look  of  perfect  intelligence.  Lady 
Georoje  declared  he  was  a  cunnino^  thief. 
Sir  Edward  pleaded  guilty,  and  threw  him- 
self on  the  mercy  of  the  little  court. 

''  Then  I,  as  umpire/'  said  lady  Lomond, 
"  doom  you  to  return  the  child  to  his  late 
nurse,  who  will,  perhaps,  impart  some  of 
the  most  becoming  bJoom  I  ever  saw  to  the 
pallid  cheek  of  my  dear  Edward." 

Selina,  whose  confusion  was  heightened 
bythe  playful  manner  of  lady  George  (who 
was  a  stra-nger  to  Miss  Asg ill's  engage- 
ments) took  the  infant  from  Montgomery, 
and  endeavoured,  by  directing  her  attention 
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to  the  babe^  to  find  an  object  for  her  atten- 
tion. 

Lady  Mary  asked  '^  if  a  visit  to  London 
was  amongst  the  plans  lady  George  coifld 
promise  her  friends?*' 

She  declined  the  invitation  gracefully, 
but  declared,  that  the  moment  she  got  let- 
ters from  lord  George,  who  was  expected  to 
come  in  from  a  cruize  dally,  she  would  pay 
her  respects  in  Grosvenorsquare,  where 
she  felt  she  had  deep  obligations,  for  the 
deprivation  she  had  occasioned  them^  by 
her  detention  of  lady  Asgill. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  lady 
George  was  the  ward  of  the  earl  of  Shacklfe- 
ton,  and  intended  to  be  the  wife  of  hii 
second  son.  It  so  happened,  however, 
that  Henry  rejected  the  plan,  while  lord 
George  and  the  amiable  Lucy  Belfour  were 
tenderly,  though  secretly,  attached.  Lord 
George  had  been  lono:  destined  to  be  the 
husband  of  lady  Sophia  Western.  It  had 
been  a  plan  devised  by  the  fathers  of  the 
young  people.  Lady  Sophia  would  have 
accepted  lord  George,  had  he  offered,  but 
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she  did  not  grieve  at  his  negligence.  At 
length  the  earl  discovered  the  overthrow 
of  his  hopes,  by  the  partiality  ^vith  which 
his  eldfst  son  regarded  his  ward.  He 
talked  with  Henry  on  the  subject,  who 
confirmed  his  fears,  by  openly  declaring, 
that,  as  he  must  decline  a  union  in  which 
bis  heart  could  take  no  share,,  he  rejoiced 
to  see  that  his  brother  loved  her,  and 
would  bring  into  the  family  so  amiable  a 
woman.  The  earl  stormed.  Miss  Bel  four 
was  to  be  sent  to  London  for  a  short  time, 
to  a  relation  of  her  mother's,  Mr.  Benwell, 
a  merchant;  lord  George  was  to  be  de- 
tained, in  order  to  go  through  a  complete 
system  of  maternal  discipline. 

Henry  escorted  the  disconsolate  Lucy  to 
the  care  of  the  Benwells.  His  advice, 
however,  was  little  calculated  to  eflTect  obe- 
dience in  the  love  sick  Lucy;  and  when, 
on  the  morning  of  his  departure  for 
Northamptonshire,  he  assured  her  that  the 
banns  of  marriage  had  been  read  in  a  church 
in  London,  where  he  had  taken  a  residence, 
in  his  brother's  name,  she  expressed  no 
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violent  anger,  but,  on  the  contrary,  wept 
on  his  neck,  and  called  him  her  dear 
Henry.  The  Benwells  remained  strangers 
to  the  stratat^em  Lord  George  arrived  in 
town  from  Portsmouth.  The  lady  of  an 
admiral,  and  one  who  knew  the  inflexible 
and  sordid  views  of  the  earl,  took  her  on  a 
visit  of  a  few  days  into  Kent.  In  the  city, 
they  were  met  by  the  lover;  the  marriage 
was  solemnized,  and  they  proceeded  to  her 
cottage. 

Called  by  his  profession  from  the  tear- 
ful Lucy,  she,  at  the  wish  of  her  good 
friend,  returned  to  the  Benwell  family. — 
A  few  months,  however,  proved  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  some  arrangements  con- 
sistent with  her  delicacy  and  situation. — 
The  affectionate  Henry  was  allowed  ro  visit 
her.  The  earl  hoped,  by  ihe  perfect  ac- 
quiescence he  had  shewn  to  his  humours, 
that  a  change  of  sentiment  had  been 
wrought  in  his  bosom  ;  and  what  more 
likely  to  establish  such  feelings,  than  the 
sight  of  a  woman  so  lovely  as  the  earl 
really   thought    Miss  Belfour.?     But    the 
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steady  opposition  Henry  made  to  such 
proposal  evinced  his  firmness,  though  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  present  himself 
before  Miss  Bel  four  as  a  friend.  Angry, 
yet  without  hope  in  his  scheme,  the  earl 
suffered  him  to  go  to  London.  Lady  George 
'svept  on  the  bosom  of  Henry,  as  she 
avowed  her  fears  that  her  situation  coul(i 
not  be  much  longer  concealed. 

At  this  period  Montgomery  arrived  at 
Falmouth.  Accident  threw  lord  George 
ill  his  path,  they  met  as  brothers,  after  a 
separation  df  some  years.  Montgbnlery 
perceived  the  cloud  that  hung  over  the 
expressive  features  of  his  friend,  and  sought 
the  causfe.  Lord  George  confided  in  sir 
Edward.  He  could  not  quit  his  ship,  and 
to  Montgomery,  therefore,  he  committed 
his  cause.  He  asked  him  to  see  his  wife, 
atid  obtain  her  permission  to  go  to  North- 
amptonshire, and  explain  their  irrevocable 
connexion.  Lady  George  had,  by  letter, 
assured  him  she  would  never  appear  before 
tiie  earl  but  sanctioned  by  his  introduction. 
He  was  under  sailing  orders,  and  could  not 
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50  to  her,  but  relied  on  Montgomery's 
persuading  her  to  allow  him  to  be  the  har- 
binger of  their  tender  union. 

Sir   Edward   undertook   the   office.      It 
\vas  at  Mr.   Benwell's  he  met  Millington 
Cecil.  Lady  George  was  invisible  that  morn- 
ing.     When    he   said    he    was   going    to 
Northamptonshire,    he   fully   thought   he 
should  do  so  ;  but  a  few  subsequent  visits 
he  made  her  entirely  did  away  the  idea. — 
She  adhered  to  her  resolution  of  not  suffer- 
ing any  interference,  but  a  personal  one 
from  lord  George,    whom  she  would  ac- 
company at  any  hazard.     Sir  Edward  was 
musing   on   the  situation  of  this   amiable 
young  couple,    when    lord  George,    in  a 
travelling  chaise,    arrived.     The    earl   ha(J 
procured  him  a  sho'rt  leave  of  absence,  and 
had  appointed  him  to  meet  him  in  town  on 
business. 

''  I  have  been,*'  said  the  agitated  lord 
George,  ''  to  Portman-square.  My  father 
has  been  there,  and  expects  me  to  join  him 
at  the  theatre.  Now,  my  dear  Ned,  go  to 
Lucy  :  prepare  her  to  meet  me  (I  dare  not 
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go  to  BenwelPs),  and  persuade  her  to  go, 
under  your  care,  to  the  theatre.  I  will 
quit  my  father  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing, and  endeavour  to  plan  some  more  per- 
manent arrangement  than  the  present/* 

Sir  Edward  entered  into  his  romantic, 
though  hazardous  plan.  A  private  box, 
which  he  could  command,  was  identified,  and 
lord  George  departed  somewhat  appeased. 
It  was  lady  Lucy  whom  our  heroine  had  seen 
with  Montgomery  at  the  theatre.  The 
meeting  was  damped  by  the  visible  chagrin 
that  appeared  in  the  manner  of  Lomond. 
He  seemed  dejected  and  unsettled;  his 
wife  repented  her  compliance  with  his  pre- 
sent wild  scheme,  yet  feared  to  ask  an  ex- 
planation. 

As  he  pressed  her  hand,  and  left  a  tear 
on  its  marblje  surface,  he  laid  his  other 
hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Montgomery. 

^*  Preserve  this  treasure  for  me,  dear 
Ned,'*  said  he;  "see  her  safe  to  Mrs.  Vil- 
liers;  her  carriage  will  convey  her  home; 
and  to  morrow,  Lucy,  at  eleven,  meet  me 
at  our  good  friend's." 
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Montgomery  promised  a  minute  ob- 
servance of  his  instructions,  and  led  the  de- 
jected lady  Lomond  to  the  carriage. 

The  next  morning  brought  the  married 
lovers  to  an  interview.  Lord  George  con- 
fessed that  his  father,  on  meeting  him^  had 
enjoined  him  not  to  see  Miss  Belfour  while 
he  stopped  in  London. — "  Though  I  could, 
on  the  certainty  of  there  being  no  such 
person  amongst  my  present  acquaintance, 
have  promised  such  acquiescence,"  said  the 
honest  tar,  *'  yet  it  was  a  subterfuge  be- 
neath me.  I  declared  I  could  not  promise 
exactly  what  he  asked.  He  grew  frantic, 
and  assured  me  that  he  had  written  to  the 
guardian  of  lady  Sophia,  to  expedite  her 
purposed  visit  to  London ;  that  Henry  and 
myself  had  shown  so  little  compliance  to 
his  wishes^  that  he  had  resolved  on  marry- 
ing himself;  and  you,  my  Lucy,  are  the 
being  he  purposes  to  offer  himself  to.  I 
expostulated  on  the  potency  of  those 
charms,  that  could  induce  him  to  a  bondage 
he  has  so  often  expressed  his  determination 
of    avoiding.     He  said  it  was  merely    to 
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disappoint  my  rebelling  spirit.  Every  at- 
tempt to  bring  him  to  hear  me  dispassion- 
ately proved  ineffectual.  He  ordered  me 
to  attend  him  to  the  theatre.  The  distrac- 
ted stateof  my  feelings,"  said  lord  George, 
'^  when  I  saw  you,  my  love,  willingly  se- 
cluded, and  waiting  to  meet,  by  stealth, 
him  whose  proudest  wish  it  is  to  be  your 
avowed  protector,  almost  unfitted  me  to 
meet  you  as  I  ought.  I  could  not,  Lucy, 
in  your  present  state,  trust  myself  or  you 
in  the  presence  of  my  enraged  parent. — 
His  views  with  regard  to  you,  Tknew  to  be 
unattainable;  they  make  no  part  of  my 
uneasiness;  nor  his  threat  of  disinheriting 
me  has  no  power  over  me;  we  have 
enough  for  love  and  happiness  ;  but  to 
leave  you  thus,  my  sweet  girl,  unmans  me.*' 
Lady  George  feigned  a  courage  she  did 
not  feel.  They  would  wait  till  a  pleader 
more  powerful  (because  less  able  to  of- 
fend), was  given  to  their  love  ;  they  would 
then  throw  themselves  at  his  feet;  if  he 
rejected  them,  they  must  endeavour  to  be 
happy  without  his  blessing.     To  reject  the. 
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hand  of  the  earl  was  a  task  in  itself  easy. 
His  pride  would  prevent  his  offer  being 
other  than  a  written  one,  and  she  was  pre- 
pared for  it. 

Montgomery  and  Mrs.  Villiers  were  now 
admitted.  The  house  at  Barnes,  which  be- 
longed to  a  friend  of  that  lady's,  was  named 
as  a  fit  retirement  for  lady  Lomond.  Mrs. 
Villiers  promised. her  protection  and  so- 
ciety, which  would,  on  any  future  occa- 
sion, do  away  every  shadow  of  wrong. 

Thus  appeased,  lord  George  departed. 

The  earl,  tyrannical,  and  used  to  implicit 
obedience,  asked  of  his  son  a  written  renun- 
ciation of  his  passion  for  Miss  Belfour. 

"  No,  my  lord,"  said  lord  George,  cast- 
ing the  paper  on  one  side,  ''  worlds  should 
not  tempt  me  to  deceive  you.  She  is  the 
chos€n  of  my  heart,  the  wife  of  my  affec- 
tion, and  I  will  live  and  die  in  the  fond 
certainty  of  her  love." 

The  earl  grew  violent,  and  uttering  a 
sound  that  chilled  even  the  brave  heart  of 
one  of  Neptune's  boldest  sons,  left  him  to 
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brood  over  the  wounding  reflection.  As 
the  chief  motive  of  this  unreasonable  being 
had  been  to  induce  his  son  to  consent  to 
become  the  husband  of  lady  Sophia,  he 
had  obtained  leave  of  a  nobleman  in  power 
to  permit  his  visit  to  town.  Baffled  in  his 
scheme,  he  apprized  him,  next  morning, 
that  he  expected  no  proof  of  duty  from 
him,  but  desired  he  would  show  himself  at 
the  Admiralty,  and  depart. 

Lord  George  attempted  to  gain  admit- 
tancCj  but  was  successless.  From  his  be- 
loved Lucy  he  was  hastily  forced  to  part, 
and,  with  a  thousand  tender  fears,  he  ad- 
jured Mrs.  Villiers  to  protect  her,  and,  ac- 
companied by  Montgomery,  left  London. 
They  parted  at  the  first  stage.  Sir  Edward 
returned,  with  a  number  of  instructions, 
that  love  had  inspired,  and  with  which 
friendship  was  most  willing  to  comply. 

Lady  George  returned  to  the  Benwells.— 
To  the  amiable  Mrs.  Benwell  she  confided 
her  secret.  She  was,  according  to  previous 
plans,  to  appear  ignorant  of  the  affair. 

The  earl,  by  a  fit  of  the  gout,  brought 
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on  by  the  violence  of  his  temper,  was  pre- 
vented in  his  intention  of  offering  his 
hand  to  his  daughter  for  a  few  days.  Henry 
was  summoned  to  town,  and^  as  amanu- 
ensis to  his  lordship,  made  a  tender  of  his 
hand  to  the  disconsolate  wife.  The  risible 
faculties  of  the  arch-secretary  could  scarcely 
keep  pace  with  the  respect  he  ever  observed 
towards  his  eccentric  parent;  and  a  whim- 
sical postscript,  that  he  hastily  subjoined, 
had  nearly  developed  his  real  feelings. 

The  reply  of  lady  George  was  a  decisive 
rejection.  She  owned,  as  the  first  wish  of 
her  heart,  that  no  honour  could  equal  that 
of  bearing  his  name;  that  her  affections 
had  long  been  given  to  his  son.  '^  As  a 
proof  of  your  lordship's  respect,"  said 
she,  "  I  must  ever  retain  a  sense  of  the , 
honour  intended  me;  but,  as  your  lord- 
ship would  raise  me  to  the  first  title  in 
your  power,  why  not  give  me  the  second^ 
and  allow  me  to  revere  you  as  the  bestower 
of  the  greatest  blessing  you  could  devise 
for  my  happiness  ?  The  trifling  advantage 
H  3 
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of  fortune  that  lady  Sophia  possesses,  can 
have  no  weight  with  you,  my  lord,  who 
would  yourself  raise  me  to  your  rank. 
This  makes  me  bold  to  assert,  that  as  no 
false  f  ride  in^uences  your  rejection  of  me 
into  your  family,  that  I  live  in  the  proud 
hope  of  subscribing  myself  your  daiighter, 
&c." 

The  rage  that  an  opinion  so  explicitly 
avowed  caused,  was  beyond  precedent,  for 
the  earl  was  on  terms  of  high  personal  satis- 
faction with  himself.  The  splendour  of  his 
title,  he  had  conceived,  added  to  his  exte- 
rior, had  only  to  be  offered  to  be  received. 
His  travelling  chaise  had  taken  him  some 
miles  on  the  road  to  Northamptonshire,  be- 
fore he  condescended  to  address  a  syllable 
to  his  son,  who  blushed  internally  for  the 
folly  of  his  self-willed  parent. 

Lady  George  wrote,  a  short  lime  after,  to 
sfsk  permission  to  visit  a  lady  of  Mrs.  Ben- 
well's  acquaintance.  The  name  of  Vil- 
liers  was  known  to  him.  A  cold  consent 
was,  through  Henry,  conveyed;  and  lady 
Lomond  repaired  to  Barnes,  accompanied 
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by  Mrs.  Villiers.  It  was  to  the  wife  af  his 
friend  that  Montgomery  had  been  so  at- 
tentive. Mrs.  Villiers,  whose  health  was 
not  good^  by  her  anxiety  during  the  dan- 
<^erous  confinement  of  lady  George^  had 
neglected  herself.  The  consequence  was, 
that  she  was  ordered  to  try  Bath. 

Montgomery,  who  trembled  lest  the 
breath  of  calumny  should  reach  the  most 
innocent  (though  he  owned  thoughtless) 
and  charming  of  women,  had  now  to  seek  a 
protectress  for  his  tender  charge.  Lady 
Asgill  occurred,  and  this  was  the  request 
he  preferred  when  he  escorted  her  ladyship 
and  Miss  Asgill  to  the  villa.  The  earl  was 
apprized  that  his  ward  had  become  the  in-r 
mate  of  lady  Asgill.  No  objection  could 
be  made  to  such  a  visit.  The  family  was 
not  only  known  to  him,  but  distantly  con- 
nected with  his  own.  Lord  George  was 
yet  unacquainted  with  his  paternal  honour, 
but  was  hourly  expected.  The  infant  was 
nearly  three  months  old,  her  ladyship  quite 
recovered,  and  planning  various  devices  for 
effecting  a  happy  termination  to  their  mys- 
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terious  nuptials. — Mrs.  Benwell  had  been 
forced  to  appear  content  with  written  in- 
quiry, though  she  had  more  than  once 
pressed  her  fair  cousin  to  her  parental 
breast. 

Lady  Asgill  had,  at  first,  complied  with 
Mpntgomery*s  request,  from  a  strict  sense 
of  the  necessity  of  giving  to  the  isolated 
lady  Lomond  an  asylum  of  perfect  and  un- 
doubted respectability.  She  had  continued 
it  from  regard  for  the  amiable  and  anxious 
wife,  whom  she  now  resolved  not  to  part 
with  till  her  husband  arrived. — Lady 
George's  convalescence  admitting  her  to 
see  her  friends,  lady  Asgill  had  written  to 
assure  them  of  the  pleasure  she  looked  to 
in  their  obedience  to  her  intimation. — 
Their  arrival  had  effected  the  denouement 
somewhat  sooner,  and  the  introduction  ap- 
peared to  give  mutual  pleasure. 

Sir  Edward,  whom  lady  Asgill  regarded 
with  unfeigned  affection,  never  seemed  to 
claim  so  much  of  our  heroine's  regard  as 
at  this  moment.  She  felt  assured  that  lady 
Lomond  was  a  friend;  and  the  tender  con- 
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viction  that  her  bosom  owned,  as  she  saw 
his  innocent  artifice  with  the  charming 
child,  gave  an  ease  to  her  manner  that 
seemed  to  communicate  to  her  features, 
making  the  open  brow,  that  always  seemed 
the  seat  of  intelligence  and  candour,  more 
clear,  more  expressive  than  ever. 

In  their  ride  to  town,  Montgomery  told, 
in  his  own  way,  the  little  tale  that  time  and 
place  required  of  us,  as  we  have  arranged 
it.  He  was  careful  to  avoid  the  egotisni 
that  his  active  friendship  might  hav-e  justi- 
fied ;  and  concluded  by  declaring,  that  his 
only  fear  was  lest  his  friend  Lomond  should 
have  fallen  in  with  some  Frenchmen,  who 
w^ere,  he  feared,  too  many  for  his  squadron. 
"  It  is  not  for  himself,"  said  Montgomery, 
*'  but  that  anxious  girl  would  not  survive 
any  serious  accident  that  the  fate  of  war 
might  impose.'* 

Lady  Mary  and  vSeMna  took  deep  interest 
in  the  story.  Selina  thanked  sir  Edward 
for  his  confidence  in  her  grandmother,  and 
assured  him  she  intirely  forgave  him  the 
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banishment  it  had  occasioned.  ''I  shall 
certainly  atone  for  it/'  continued  she,  ''  by 
a  visitation,  instead  of  a  visit." 

To  meet  the  approval  of  the  only  wo- 
man he  esteemed,  beyond  friendship,  was 
a  feeling  grateful  to  the  heart  of  Montgo- 
mery. The  confidence  her  praise  inspired 
called  forth  all  the  animation  of  his  cha- 
racter; he  was  cheerful  beyond  prece- 
dent; while  lady  Mary  silently  inferred, 
that  this  morning's  excursion  had,  by  de- 
veloping the  mystery  that  had  attached  to 
the  conduct  of  sir  Edward,  helped  to 
strengthen  a  passion  that  was  now  mutually 
evident;  yet  she  viewed  it  not  as  a  hope- 
less affection,  and  consequently  gave  more 
accordance,  by  her  gaiety,  than  she  had  ever 
done  before. 

"  I  have  been  endeavouring,"  said  Mont- 
gomery, as  they  passed  the  dwelling  of  Mrs. 
Mills,  "  to  recollect  the  features  of  the 
person,  with  whom  you  conversed. — I  now 
remember  she  was  instrumental  in  procur- 
ing some  efficient  person  to  assist  lady  Lo^ 
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mond  in  her  nursing  department ;  and,  if 
I  mistake  not,  I  saw  her  in  Mr.  Wilmot's 
hall  this  morning." 

"  It  is  very  probable,"  said  Selina  ;  ''for 
she  was  a  domestic  in  Miss  Melvin's  family 
some  years/' 

"  There  is  much  gemiin^e  worth  in  her 
manner/*  said  sir  Edward. 

"  She  is  a  worthy  creature/'  said  Selina. 

Montgomery,  upon  reflection,  collected 
the  cause  of  that  anxiety  which  she  had 
betrayed  in  her  inquiries  concerning  her 
child,  as  she  called  her ;  but  he  had  been 
too  much  an  actor  in  the  scene  to  speak, 
and  he  checked  the  interrogation  that  his 
humanity  would  have  suggested. 

Mrs.  Mills,  on  this  eventful  morning, 
had  gone  to  London,  to  renew  her  little 
stock  of  merchandize.  As  some  time  had 
elapsed  since  she  heard  from  Miss  Melvin, 
she  called  at  Mr.  Wilmot's  to  inquire  for 
her.  Miss  Wihnot's  maid,  in  crossing  the 
liall,  heard  the  inquiry.  The  consterna- 
tion of  her  young  lady,  who  was  in  great 

H   3 
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disorder  at  the  moment,  it  being  that  in 
which  Miss  Melvin  had  fainted  in  the  arms 
of  sir  Edward,  gave  the  attached  abigail  an 
opportunity  to  vent  her  second-rate  spleen. 
She  immediately  stepped  forward,  and 
with  all  the  malice  that  an  inventive  fancy 
could  suggest,  poured  her  tale  of  scandal 
into  the  ears  of  the  proudly  honest  Mills. 
She  waited  till  Mrs.  Young  had  finished, 
and  then  coolly  telling  her  that  such 
made-up  stories  might  be  told  to  children 
or  fools,  but  that  she  was  not  to  be  im- 
posed on,  declared  her  intention  to  wait 
and  see  her  young  lady. 

*'  Insolent  woman  !  who  are  you  ?"  said 
Mrs.  Young.  "  But,  pray  wait ;  do,  ma'am ; 
your  young  lady  will  be  turned  out  pre- 
sently, and  you  can  go  together." 

This  was  too  much  for  the  glowing  heart 
of  Mills.  She  clasped  her  hands  in  agony, 
and  lamented  the  fate  of  her  dear  master's 
child,  who  was  as  well  born,  and  better 
reared,  she  believed,  than  any  in  that  house. 

The  porter,  who  had  no  malice  towards 
Agnes,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  had  often 
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spoken  in  high  terms  of  her  condescension, 
comforted  the  faithful  creature,  and  assured 
her  he  would  let  Miss  Melvin  know  she  had 
called,  and  hewassure  she  would  write  to  her. 

''^  Tell  her,  if  you  please,*'  said  Mills, 
"  that  I  will  go  and  make  a  room  ready  for 
her  directly." 

At  that  instant  sir  Edward  Montgo- 
mery passed  through  the  hall.  His  flushed 
countenance  and  hurried  step  caused  alarm 
to  the  frightened  Mills. 

'*  That  is  the  gentleman  that  called  to 
see  Miss  Melvin,'*  said  James. 

"  He  seems  angry,"  said  Mills. 

"  But  not  with  your  young  lady,'*  said 
James. — ''  No,  no,  your  sex  are  jealous," 
said  he ;  *'  when  you  have  taken  all  the 
trouble  you  can,  you  see,  to  paint  and  look 
handsome  in  the  eyes  of  our  sex,  it  mor- 
tifies some  people  to  see  that  a  natural 
woman,  though  only  a  governess,  should 
be  looked  at,  instead  of  your  made-up 
ladies.  I  know  their  tricks,  and  I  always 
€aid  she  was  too  handsome  for  this  house — 
at  least  for  one  part  of  it." 
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*'  She  has  as  good  a  right  to  be  well 
treated  as  any  in  the  house/'  said  Mills; 
*'  she  is  a  geatleman's  daughter,  and  her 
father  was  not  only  a  gentleman,  but  a 
Christian." 

"  Well,"  said  James,  '^  as  for  that,  my 
master  is  as  good  a  man  as  ever  broke  the 
world's  bread ;  but  the  '  grey  mare,'  you 
know/'  nodding  significantly. 

"  More's  the  pity,"  said  Mills,  as  she 
rose  to  depart.  ''  Well,  I  depend  upoa 
your  telling  Miss  Melvin." 

James  promised,  and  the  sorrowing  Mills 
departed. 

When  Agnes  replied  to  Miss  Asgill,  she 
was  eloquently  grateful  for  her  amiable 
proposition.  Mr.  Wiimot's  request,  who 
had  been  uniformly  kind  to  her^  would  in- 
fluence her  to  remain  a  short  time  in  the 
family.  Miss  Harriet  she  named  as  the 
most  amiable  of  friends.  She  trusted  Miss 
Asgill  would  not  withdraw  herself  from 
the  Wilmots,  as,  till  she  could  avail  herself 
of  her  kindness  in  part,  she  should  be,^ 
^jnxious  to  strengthen  the  impression  hei: 
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kindness  had  so  feelingly  depicted.  She 
touched  on  the  anguish  that  a  misrepresen- 
tation had  occasioned  her  dear  Mills,  and 
expressed  her  intention  of  seeing  Miss 
Asgill  on  the  first  opportunity. — Her  note 
to  lady  Mary  was  something  similar.  She 
felt  all  the  goodness  of  her  ladyship  and 
sir  Eldred,  in  allowing  the  unprotected 
stranger  to  claim  their  countenance;  as- 
sured them  that  the  distinction  was  too 
flattering  to  be  delayed  longer  than  her 
sense  of  the  respect  due  an  amiable  and 
suffering  invalid  should  be  deemed  ne- 
cessary. 

Montgomery  quitted  the  ladies  in  Gros- 
venor-square,  and,  with  buoyant  spirits,  pre- 
pared to  meet  a  party  in  which  he  expected 
no  interest;  but  he  meant  to  wear  content 
in  his  heart.  Lady  Mary  and  sir  Eldred 
dined  alone.  Selina  joined  Mrs.  Brooks, 
who  escorted  her  to  the  table  of  the 
Benwells,  with  whom  she  was  engaged  to 
attend  a  theatrical  performance. 
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CHAP.    IIL 

«*  But  'tis  a  common  proof. 
That  lowliness  is  young  Ambition's  ladder. 
Whereto  the  climber  upwards  turns  his  face  j 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend." 

Our  heroine,  in  the  Benwell  family,  met 
all  the  unaffected  urbanity  that  her  fancy 
had  anticipated.  They  were  friends  of 
Mrs.  Brooks,  and  had  beside  proved  their 
claim  to  her  esteem  by  their  attention  to 
lady  Lomond,  to  whom  MissAsgill  certainly 
had  taken  a  great  fancy.  Whether  it 
was  the  intrinsic  merit  of  lady  Lucy  that 
made  the  impression,  or  that  the  moment 
which  introduced  her  gave  her  the  pleasing 
certainty  of  sir  Edward's  freedom  with 
regard  to  her  power,  we  cannot  decide; 
but  she  felt  a  preference  for  the  unacknow-  . 
ledged  wife,  that  she  resolved  to  cultivate 
on  every  opportunity  :  yet  the  clandestine 
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manner  in  which  lady  Lucy  had  entered 
into  bonds  so  sacred,  rose  in  her  imagina- 
tion, as  shades  that  tarnished  the  fair  lustre 
of  her  character.  Selina  had  heard  such 
lamentable  facts  pourtrayed,  as  taking  rise 
in  this  breach  of  parental  respect,  that  ^ 
sort  of  superstitious  presentiment  pos- 
sessed her  mind,  as  she  reflected  on  the 
situation  of  her  new  acquaintance.  Lord 
Shackleton  might  be  an  intricate  and  un- 
amiable  man  to  contend  with,  and  his  son 
might  be  a  resistless  pleader  ;  and  as  the 
devotion  within  the  pale  is  believed,  by 
the  professors  of  another  faith,  to  be  more 
devout  where  the  heart  is  addressed  to  a 
present  object,  Selina  cast  a  mental  view 
on  her  existincr  feelino^s. — "  Ah  !  if  Mont- 
gomefy  were  the  pleader!"  sighed  she, 
"  how  should  I  feel  if  the  friends  I  love 
disapproved! — Alas!  I  am  ill  qualified  to 
decide  ! — How  vague  is  the  casuistry  of  a 
devoted  heart  !" 

The  Miss  Benwells  were  lively  and  agree- 
able. Emily,  the  youngest,  had  a  variety 
of  character    that   was   highly   attractive. 
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while  Miss  Benwell,  by  her  unassuming  and 
mild  manners,  was  generally  esteemed. — 
The  dinner  was  small  and  select,  and  at  a 
somewhat  earlier  hour  than  usual,  in  order 
to  be  in  time  for  the  comedy  at  Covent 
Garden. 

"  Do  you  continue  so  unfashionable, 
Aliss  AsgiLl,"  said  Mrs.  Benwell,  "as  to  pre- 
fer seein^g  the  curtain  rise,  or  dropping  in- 
when  the  performance  is  half  over  y* 

"  Why  I  wish  to  understand  what  I  see;: 
as  such;,  I  remain  unfashionable.'' 

"  How  glad  I  am  !"  said  Emily  ;  ''  let  us 
go,  my  dear  mamma,  at  the  proper  time, 
and  leave  Mrs.  Arcot  to  follow ;  she  never 
minds  the  performance,  you  know/* 

"  We  will,  my  love,'^  said  Mrs.  Benwell, 
repressing  the  sarcasm  that  was  on  the 
point  of  passing  the  lips  of  Emily ;  ''  but 
we  must  first  see  if  Mrs.  Wilmot  requires 
me  to  chaperon  her  daughters  or  not.'* 

Miss  Asgill  silently  regretted  that  Isa- 
bella was  to  be  of  their  party  ;  to  meet 
Harriet  was  highly  agreeable  to  her.  She 
was  debating  in  her  mind  the  sudden  at- 
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tacks  and  cures  that  nervous  ladies  expe- 
rience, when  a  note  from  Mrs.  Wilmot  was 
presented  to  the  lady  of  the  house.  Mrs. 
Benwell,  after  reading  it,  declared  '^  she 
must  wait  a  little  while,  as  the  Miss  Wil- 
mots  were  coming  with  a  friend." 

"  Not  Mrs.  Swivel,  I  hope,"  said  Emily, 
at  the  same  time  taking  up  the  note. 

"  Emily,"  said  Mrs.  Benwell,  "  surely 
you  forget  you  are  in  company." 

'^  Madam,"  said  the  laughing  girl,  *'  these 
times  are  not  like  the  days  of  sir  Charles 
Grandison,  when,  after  hemming  two  or 
three  times,  and,  '  with  your  permission, 
sir,'  or  '  madam,'  the  seal  was  gracefully 
broken.  Nay,  my  good  mamma,  do  not 
look  grave  at  rae  ;  if,  as  I  suspect,  this  note 
is  from  Swivel,  it  is  pra  bono  publico,  be- 
cause it  has  been  written  half  a  thousand 
times  to  her  ^  very  dear  friends,'  before 
it  came  to  her  '  most  amiable  and  most 
s,uperlatively  esteemed  friend,  Mrs.  Ben- 
well.' — So  now,  bating  your  permission, 
mamma,  I  must,  for  the  edification  of  Miss 
Asgill,  read  this  note;  it  will  please  her; 
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she  can  have  no  idea  of  such  a  character,  as 
she  has  not  been  a  winter  in  London/' 

*'  Stop/'  said  Selina,  laying  her  hand 
upon  that  of  Emily,  "  do  not  make  me  the 
ostensible  cause  of  your  present  curiosity. 
I  have  seen  the  lady's  productions,  and 
have  not  the  most  exalted  ideas  of  her  in 
any  respect/* 

"  Oh  !  you  do  not  half  despise  her/^ 
said  Emily,  gaily. — '*  You  do  not  under- 
stand her  yet ;  this,  perhaps,  will  help  you 
to  a  decisive  o^\x\\ox\  of  her/* 

She  opened  the  note  ;  glancing  over  it 
hastily,  the  colour  rose  on  her  cheek,  and 
casting  the  paper  from  her  with  disdain, 
she  said — "  If  Harriet  allows  me  an  op- 
portunity to-night,  I  will  certainly  advise 
her  how  to  treat  such  a  sycophant/' 

"  I  hope  not,  Emily,"  said  Mrs.  Benwell, 
mildly. — ^'  The  young  woman  who  needs 
io  be  told  how  to  act  in  such  a  situation, 
will  scarcely  enter  into  the  delicacy  of  con- 
duct that  a  female,  such  as  the  one  in  ques- 
tion, should  claim.  Like  yourself,  Emily, 
I  feel   utter   contempt  for  the  unfeeling 
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writer;  but  as  we  are  not  likelv  to  be  in- 
fluenced  by  such  friendly  advice,  the  dis- 
appointment that  her  malice  will  meet  in 
our  hospitality  to  this  unknown^  will  prove 
the  best  satire  on  her  cruel  and  designing 
disposition." 

Though  Selina  comprehended  that  the 
unknown  was  Miss  Melvin^  she,  from  po- 
liteness to  Mrs.  Benwell,  did  not  venture 
an  opinion. 

"  You  have  actually  raised  my  curiosity 
so  much,"  said  Marian,  "  from  a  few  words 
that  have  fallen,  that  I  blush  to  own  the 
reading  of  the  note  would  please  me  ;  I  am 
convinced  it  would  exonerate  you  from  the 
idea  of  erring,  by  shewing  favour  to  the 
traduced  and  amiable  Miss  Melvin." 

"  Miss  Melvin,"  said  Emily,  grasping 
the  hand  of  Marian  ;  *'  is  my  dear  Ellen  in 
England  ?  Cruel  girl,  not  to  write  me ; 
but  I  will  punish  her.  I  know  what  v/ould 
chase  all  trouble  from  her  heart,  and  I  will 
be  as  distant  as  you.  Miss  Ellen." 

^^  If  it  be  your  Miss  Melvin,'*  said  Mrs. 
Benwell,  ^'she  can  properly  account  for 
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her  non-appearance,  no  doubt;  but  I  think 
it  scarcely  possible  that  the  young  person 
who  expressed  herself  so  eloquently  in 
reply  to  your  last  letter  would  be  in  Eng- 
land any  time  without  seeking  you/' 

''No,  it  cannot  be  her/'  said  Emily, 
mournfully. 

"Had  your  Miss  Melvin  a  sister/'  said 
Selina,  "  whose  name  is  Agnes  ?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  Miss  Asgill ;  do  you 
know  her  ?" 

"  She  is  the  lady,  I  conjecture,  whom 
Mrs.  Swivel  hns  endeavoured  to  ruin  in 
your  opinion." 

"Good  Heavens!**  said  Emily,  "is  it 
possible  ! — Oh,  mamma,  did  poor  Ellen 
know  thiSj  to  add  to  her  troubles  '/' 

"It  must  be  kept  from  her,  my  love," 
said  her  mother;  "  and  do  you,  Emily,  col- 
lect your  scattered  thoughts,  and  behave 
less  pointedly  to  MissWilmot  than  at  your 
last  meeting.** 

Mrs.  Benwell  then  stated,  that  Emily  and 
Ellen  had  been  schoolfellows  for  a  year  or 
two ;  that  their  dispositions  and  ag.es  had 
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made  them  warm  friends ;  that,  during  a 
residence  they  made  at  a  seat  of  Mr.  Ben- 
weirs  at  Harwich,  near  two  years  since,  the 
schoolfellows  had  met;  that  Ellen  was  only 
waiting:  the  vessel  that  should  convev  her, 
with  a  family  she  was  then  with,  to  the 
Continent ;  that  the  depressed  spirits  of  the 
young  adventurer  had  made  her  an  object 
of  much  interest  to  their  family  ;  but  learn- 
ing that  her  arrangement  was  a  decisive 
one,  they  endeavoured  to  reconcile  her  to 
the  banishment,  with  many  appropriate  ex- 
pressions of  admiration  at  the  laudable  un- 
dertaking in  which  she  was  engaged. — 
"  They  parted,"  continued  Mrs.  Benwell ; 
''  and  a  punctual  correspondence  between 
Emily  and  Miss  Melvin  was  observed  for 
some  time.  At  length  the  letters  of  Miss 
Melvin  assured  us  that  her  treatment  was 
not  of  the  most  liberal  sort ;  she  named 
it  as  irksome,  and  contrary  to  her  engage- 
ment ;  but  expressed  her  intention  of  re- 
maining until  she  had  remunerated  her  at- 
tendant expenccs,  or  should  find  a  more 
desirable  asylum.     A  subsequent  letter  ex- 
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plained,  that  unable  to  remain  subject  to 
treatment  so  unfeeling,  she  had  been  intro- 
duced, by  a  stranger,  to  an  English  family, 
with  whom  she  was  going  a  long,  but  some- 
what hazardous  route. — She  concluded  by 
saying,  that  she  had  written  her  father  and 
sister,  speaking  in  general  terms  of  her  in- 
tention to  quit  the  family  with  whom  she 
had  engaged,  but  not  naming  her  proposed 
route,  lest  the  anxiety  of  her  parent  and 
sister  should  be  increased  on  her  account. 
I  believe,''  continued  Mrs.  Benwell,  '^  that 
some  other  communication  passed  between 
the  young  folks.  I  was  not  inquisitive,  as 
I  had  implicit  confidence  in  the  parties. 
We  are  strangers  to  Miss  Melvin  ;  nor  did 
I  know  that  she  was  in  London.  I  cer- 
tainly did  hear  of  her  father's  death,  and 
the  sympathy  that  friendship  would  have 
dictated,  was  checked  only  upon  hearing 
that  she  had  found  a  patroness  and  friend 
in  the  most  amiable  of  women.  Could  I 
have  believed  that  the  '  young  person,' 
the  '  Miss  Thing-um-bob,'  the  '  marble 
ijaourner/  whom  I  have  heard  spoken  of  at 
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Mrs.  Wilmot*s,  was  the  sister  of  my  Emily's 
friend^  I  should,  before  this,  have  sought 
some  means  of  ameliorating  her  situation; 
it  is  never  too  late  to  atone  for  an  omis- 
sion, particularly  an  involuntary  one.  But, 
Emily,  though  Miss  Melvin  may  have  heard 
you  named  by  her  sister,  you  must  guard 
yourself  against  betraying  too  much  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  her  late  ifhcongenial 
residence;  and  as  the  present  unsettled 
state  of  that  part  of  the  Continent  to  which 
the  ill-fated  girl  is  destined,  would  create 
a  thousand  alarms  in  her  only  remaining 
natural  claim,  be  as  silent  as  the  warmth  of 
your  temper  will  permit.'' 

Emily  promised  obedience,  though  her 
animated  expression  of  countenance  show- 
ed the  eagerness  with  which  she  looked  for- 
ward tp  the  arrival  of  Agnes.  A  very  few 
minutes  elapsed  ere  she  was  gratified. — 
Miss  Wilmot  entered,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  Agnes,  who  seemed  more  to  need  sup- 
port. Harriet  introduced  Miss  Melvin 
with    her    usual    affability.     The    cordial 
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warmth  with  which  Marian  and  Selina  sa- 
luted her  was  not  unnoticed  by  Miss  Wilmot. 

''  You  do  not  look  fit  for  your  present 
undertaking,'*  said  Mrs.  Brooks,  regard- 
ing the  pallid  cheek  of  Agnes  with  af- 
fection. 

"  I  did  not  think  I  was  equal  to  it/* 
smiled  Miss  Melvin^  "  but  I  feel  it  is  possi- 
ble to  be  deceived  in  one's  own  strength. 
I  really  feel  quite  recovered." 

"  Was  it  the  fear  of  your  present  intro- 
duction/' said  Mrs.  Benwell,  ''  that  de- 
pressed you  ?" 

"  Candidly,  madam/'  said  Agnes,  ^'  it 
had  a  share  in  my  feelings,  though  it  was  a 
name  to  which  I  have  often  given  the  tri- 
bute of  a  grateful  tear;  but  perfect  as  my 
gratitude  might  be,  it  is  possible  I  might 
be  offered  to  your  notice  through  a  medium 
little  flattering.'' 

''  But  we  never  look  through  false  me- 
diums," said  Emily  ;  "  we  always  judge  for 
ourselves." 

^'  Miss  Emily  is  lively  as  ever,**  said  Isa- 
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bella. — "  How  T  envy  you  such  a  charming 
flow  of  spirits  !'* 

Emilv  bowed,  but  remained  silent.  The 
arrival  of  the  carriages  was  announced. — 
Emily  declared  she  would  chaperon  Miss 
Asgill  and  Miss  M?lvin.  With  all  the 
gaiety  of  her  heart,  she  placed  the  languid 
Isabella  under  the  care  of  her  brother 
Charles^  judging  wisely,  that  a  coquette  is 
never  happy  but  while  practising  her 
power;  and  Charles  was  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  flatter  her  self-love.  He  was  cheer- 
ful and  polite,  but  beyond  her  sphere  of 
attraction.  He  Could,  therefore,  humour 
h^r  foible  without  hazard  to  himself. — Isa- 
bella was  pleased  she  was  x\\2:  only  female 
of  the  party  who  had  an  attached  attendant; 
the  others  were  content  to  be  escorted  by 
Brooks  and  the  venerable  Mr,  Ben  well. 

The  second  act  of  a  comedy  possessinor 
much  interest,  brought  the  fashionable  Mrs. 
Arcot  to  their  box.  She  entered  it  with  all 
the  consciousness  of  self  \\\?A  the  nivost  ar- 
rogant could  assume.     A  gracious  nod  to 
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those  she  did  know,  and  a  scrupulous  sur- 
vey of  those  she  did  not,  succeeded  her 
entree, — "  It  is  insufferably  warm/'  said 
she,  as  she  recognised,  in  two  or  three  of 
the  party,  a  competitorship  for  admiration 
that  she  had  always,  exclusively,  wished  to 
retain  to  herself.  How  often  she  had  been 
disappointed,  and  internally  convinced, 
we  cannot  pretend  to  relate^  for  her  man- 
ner never  shewed  th?.t  conviction  had 
reached  her  in  the  form  of  humility;  and 
it  must  be  owned,  that  the  trouble  this  lady 
took  to  attain  the  celebrity  of  being  the 
most  tasteful  dressed,  as  well  as  inventor  of 
her  fashions,  was  immense.  The  most 
beautiful  of  her  female  friends  (that  is  to 
say,  what  the  men  termed  so,  for  she  never 
saw  beauty  but  in  her  own  mirror ")  was 
called  upon  for  her  patterns  of  all  sorts, 
to  the  no  small  inconvenience  of  the  ac- 
com.modating  pari-y,  who  could  seldom 
call  her  wnrdroDe  her  own,  until  Mr^.  Arcot 
had  examined  and  copied  their  style  and 
Hiake.  But  though,  in  adaptation  of  a 
hand-writiui^  that  had  been  admired,  or  af* 
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fecting  the  voice  of  the  most  approved 
fashionable,  she  was  faithful  copyist,  she 
could  never  find  a  method  whereby  to 
make  a  brond  unmeaning  face  (which  her,^ 
partiality  had  termed  a  MadonaJ,  to  bear 
the  varieties  or  show  off  the  elegancies 
to  which  her  imitative  powers  soared. 

A  graceful  tap  of  the  fan^  and  a  cor-' 
respondent  direction  of  her  eye  to  Miss 
Asgill  and  Agnes^  with  "  Who  are  they  ?'* 
was  addressed  to  Harriet  Wilmot. — "  The 
A^gills  are  a  good  family/'  said  she  ;  ''  I 
know  the  connexion ;  but  Melvin— Mel- 
yln — I  never  heard  the  name.** 

Agnes  turned,  on  hearing  her  name 
mentioned!  so  often, 

*'  Never  mind/*  said  Emily,™^' Mrs. 
Arcot  is  referring,  in  idea^  to  the  peerage  ; 
^hc  studies  lieraldry." 

^*  I  fear,  in  the  present  case/'  said  Agnes, 
^^  the  lady's  reference  will  not  prove  salis- 
factory;  I  own  no  peers, —nor  none  own 
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Emily,  "  if  I  may  believe  looks.  See  lord 
Berriton,  how  anxiously  he  is  gazing  on 
you!" 

''  On  me  !"  said  Miss  Melvin  ;  '^  you  are 
gay,  ma'am,  but  I  am  not  credulous,  nor, 
in  the  present  case,  ambitious/' 

Mrs.  Arcot  sneered ;  lord  Berriton  was 
a  peer;  his  arms  were  splendid  in  the  ex- 
treme; and  she  smiled  at  the  idea  of  a  little 
Miss,  whom  nobody  knew,  disclaiming  the 
honour  of  a  peer's  public  homage.  A 
glance  wiil-at  once  convey  a  beam  of  hope, 
of  love,  of  sorrow; — so  will  a  glance  con- 
vey the  congenial  feelings  that  make  cha- 
racters assimilate.  Isabella  caught  the  sneer 
upon  the  haughty  brow  of  Mrs.  Arcot,  and 
answered  it  by  its  perfect  counterpart. 

'*  Do,  my  dear  Miss  Harriet,  allow  your 
sister  to  change  seats,''  said  Mrs.  Arcot  ; 
"  1  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  talking 
with  her  a  long  while." 

Harriet  willingly  resigned  a  seat  that 
little  suited  her,  while  Charles  Ecnwell  as 
gladly  placed  the  unalTected  Harriet  by  his 
itiue.     The  play   engaged  x\\c  attention  of 
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the  younger  part,  while  Miss  Wilmot  stated 
to  the  inquiring  Mrs.  Arcot  every  parti- 
cular (with  acklitions)  that  related  to  the 
dependant  Agnes. 

Often  did  the  eyes  of  Emily  turn,  with 
the  most  penetrating  glances,  to  the  fa- 
shionable friends.  They  heeded  not  her 
zeal,  but  considered  her  as  a  ridiculously 
romantic  girl. 

Between  the  play  and  farce,  Mrs.  Arcot 
handed  confections  to  the  party,  with  the 
exception  of  Miss  Melvin.  Agnes  felt  the 
oversight  as  a  marked  insult.  Isabella 
laughed;  Harriet  leaned  over,  and  pre- 
senting the  sweets  she  had  taken  from  Mrs. 
Arcot,  said — ''  Do,  my  dear  Melvin,  break 
a  bit  with  yourfiiend." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Agnes,  drawing  off 
her  glove ;  ''the  thing  itself  is  valueless; 
it  is  merely  the  courtesy  of  if,"  and  she 
looked  coolly  over  Mrs.  Arcot. 

Emily,  who  could  not  suffer  an  insult  to 
pass,  said,  in  a  half  whisper — *'  I  know 
you  did  not  think  that  govea'nesses  could 
eat." 
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"  Indeed,  Miss  Emily,  you  mistake  j  I 
know  they  can,  for  I  have  cue  to  support." 

**  Poor  creature  !"  said  Emily,  thought- 
fully. 

"  You  are  monstrously  tenacious  of  these 
sort  of  persons/'  said  Isabella  ;— "  pray 
^vhat  do  you  mean  by  poor  creature  ?" 

''  Why,  I  mean/'  said  Emily,  "  that  if 
Mrs.  Arcot  thinks  them  as  little  intitled  'to 
respect  when  she  knoivs  them,  as  en  report^ 
the  situation  of  a  resident  bearing  such  a 
rank  must  be  pitiable." 

*'  Tell  all  this  to  Harriet  and  Miss  As- 
gill/'  said  Isabella  ;  "  the  intended  sarcasm 
loses  its  weight;  you  are  so  animatedly 
angry,  and  they  delight  in  defending  the 
innocent/*  ironically. 

"'Do  they?"  said  Emily;  "  then  I  will 
ioin  the  junto.'' 

"  Emily/'  said  Mrs.  Benwell,  who  had 
been  talking  with  lord  Berriton  oVer  the 
box,  ''  you  are  very  eloquent,  my  love." 

*'  Oh  !  she  is  very  amusing,"  said  Isa- 
bella ;  "'do  not  repress  it,  my  dear  madam." 

"  Is  it  a  volubility  that  requires  check- 
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ing  ?'*  said  Mrs.  Benwell,  who  knew  so  well 
the  character  of  her  daughter^  that  she  fear- 
ed lest  her  warmth  had  led  her  into  error. 

'*  For  Heaven's  sake^  my  dearest  ma- 
dam !*'  said  lord  Berriton,  "  suffer  not  a 
diminution  of  expression,  where  every  ac- 
cent so  strongly  marks  the  amiable  liberali- 
ty of  her  nature. — You  take  part  in  a  cause, 
and  for  a  being  for  whom  I  would  think  no 
sacrifice  too  great," 

'^  Your  wordvS  are  so  appropriate  to  the 
subject,  my  lord,'*  said  Emily,  ''  though  I 
did  not  think  I  had  been  heard,  that  1  must 
thank  you  cordially/* 

*'  I  do  not  know  the  subject/'  said  Mrs. 
Benwell  ;  ''  but,  my  lord,  I  need  not  in- 
form you  that  Emily  Benwell  is  an  enthu- 
siast." 

''  There  is  no  enthusiasm  in  paying  de- 
ference to  virtuous  merit,"  said  lord  Ber- 
riton. 

Selina  and  Agnes,  who  had  kept  up  a 
sort  of  broken  conversation,  the  one  en- 
deavouring to  drown,  and  the  other  pre- 
tending not  to  hear  the  preceding  remarks, 
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now  rose,  and  turning  to  the  engaged 
.party,  made  their  curtsies  to  his  lordship. 

Isabella  contemplated  the  peer  with  asto- 
nishment, while  Mrs.  Arcot  began  to  doubt 
the  nobility  of  his  lordship's  birth. 

*'  Lady,  I  beseech  you,"  said  lord  Berri- 
ton,  "  hide  not  that  beauteous  hand,''  as  he 
observed  Miss  Melvin  drawing  on  her  glove. 

''My  lord!"  said  Agnes,  with  surprise, 
and  she  addressed  some  remark  to  Harriet 
and  Charles  Benwell. 

"  Lord  Berrlton,'*  said  Charles  Benwell, 
as  he  pressed  the  hand  of  Agnes,  "  is  not 
singular  in  paying  homage  to  a  Melvhi ; 
but  I  was  doomed  to  disappointment." 

"Indeed  }'*  said  Agnes.  "  I  [et\  I  did  not 
know  the  extent  of  my  obligations  to  your 
family.'' 

''Obligations!"  said  Charles;  "rather 
say.  that  the  charming  Ellen  was  formed  to 
grace  a  sphere  to  which  my  pretensions 
must  submit.'* 

Emily,  by  a  lively  sally,  broke  the  chain 
of  conversation,  and  the  curtain  rising, 
made  them  take  their  seats. 
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"  There  is  sir  Edward  Montg-omery/'  said 
Agnes,  addressing  Selina. 

The  start  and  blush  that  accompanied 
her  inquiry  of  ''Where?'*  caused  Miss 
Melvin  to  view  her  steadily. — ''  At  least^** 
thought  she^  ''  that  is  treason  to  Cecil. — 
Surely  but  one  being  in  the  world  could 
cause  such  an  emotion  in  my  breast ! — 
Alas  !"  thought  Agnes,  ''  how  few  love 
proportionately  !  yet  Cecil  is  worthy  of 
an  intire  heart.'* 

Sir  Edward  saw  and  bowed  to  Miss  As- 
gill ;  but  though  he  was  alone,  he  made  no 
advance  toward  their  box.  Lord  Glaston- 
bury joined  him,  and  discovering  our 
party,  they  prepared  to  quit  the  box  to- 
gether ;  but  on  a  sudden,-  Montgomery  re- 
sumed his  seat,  and  lord  Glastonbury  alone 
came  round,  and  addressed  them  from  a  con- 
tiguous one.—''  Where  is  my  Mttle  spark- 
ler?" said  his  lordship,  looking  for  Emily. 
"  Is  she  your  pupil,  my  lord  .^"  said  Isa- 
bella ;  *'  upon  my  honour,  she  is  immense- 
ly docile." 

i3  - 
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'*^  lam  glad  you  think  so,'*  said  his  lord- 
ship ;  **  for  I  train  none  but  apt  scholars; 
and  my  judgment  might  have  been  ques- 
tioned, had  she  proved  torpid  and  untrac*- 
table/' 

"  Yoii  look,  my  dear  sir,''  said  Marian, 
''  as  if  some  lurking  good  were  hanging  on 
your  lips ;   is  it  for  me  ?" 

^^  Yes. — Let  me  whisper/'  said  the  peer. 

*'  To-morrow  !"  said  Marian. — *'  Good 
Heavens  !  how  glad  I  am  !" 

Lord  Glastonbury  imposed  silence^  by  a 
motion  of  his  hand.  Selina  and  Agnes 
turned  involuntarily  to  Mrs.  Brooks.  Each 
o^vned  a  feeling;  but  though  the  object 
was  the  same,  the  sensation  was  distinct. 

As  they  quitted  the  box,  lord  Berriton, 
-with  officious  assiduity,  took  Miss  Melviu 
and  Emily  under  his  care.  Charles  Ben- 
well  escorted  Selina  and  Harriet.  Isabella 
was  looking  round  with  a  mortified  air, 
when  Montgomery,  whose  footsteps  were 
impelled  to  approach  the  place  which  con- 
tained his  idol,  advanced.  Isabella  claimed 
hi«  protection  for  herself  and  Mrs.  Arcot, 
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though  the  offered  arm  of  Brooks  was  at 
her  service.  Miss  Ben  well  seized  the  re- 
jected arm^  and  following  the  now  trium- 
j  phant  Isabella,  they  paused  in  the  lobby. 
It  was  announced  to  Mrs.  Arcot  that  her 
carriage  had  been  injured  and  sent  home. 
The  servant  waited  to  know  her  orders. 

*'  It  is  very  provoking/'  said  Mrs.  Ar- 
cot ;  "  what  is  to  be  done  ?'* 

"  Sir  Edward,  does  your  carriage  wait  r'* 
said  Isabella. 

"  I  was  franked  here/'  said  the  baronet. 

''  Mine  is  at  your  service,  lady/'  said 
lord  Berriton. 

"  You  are  too  polite,  my  lord^"  said 
Isabella,  pettishly. 

"  Let  the  novelty  recommend  ilself," 
said  the  peer,  laughing. 

"  Allow  me  to  conduct  you  to  it,*'  said 
Montgomery,  whose  eyes  were  rivetted  on 
Selina. — ''  Do  you  go  directly  home.  Miss 
Asgill  ?"  said  he. 

*'  No,  sir  Edward,'*  said  Mrs.  Benwell, 
"  my  party  do  not  separate  yet ;  will  you 
join  us .?"  ' 
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"  With  pleasure/'  said  Montgomery, 
whose  countenance  immediately  relaxed 
into  the  most  cordial  good  humour. 

To  account  for  his  estranged  manner^  it 
is  only  necessary  to  say/ that  lord  Glaston- 
bury had  acquainted  him  that  Frank  Cecil 
would  be  in  London  on  the  ensuing  day. — 
This  intelligence  had  reached  him  as  he 
had  risen  to  go  to  the  box  of  Mrs.  Ben- 
well  ;  but  the  electric  shock  passed  through 
his  irritable  breast^  and  he  flung  himself 
again  on  the  seat,  resolving  not  to  trust 
himself  to  the  fascinating  syren's  power  : 
but  when  he  saw  the  party  rise  to  quit  the 
house,  he  could  not  trust  her  to  indiscri- 
minate care  ;  and  as  one  short  hour  of  bliss 
might,  perhaps,  be  all  that  he  dared  indulge 
in,  he  hastened  to  attend  her,  when  Isabella 
forced  herself  into  his  protection.  Lord 
Glastonbury  smiled  at  his  instability  ;  yet 
as  he  indulged  sentiments  that  favoured 
his  views,  he  did  not,  as  heretofore,  dis- 
suade him  from  associating,  though  he  for- 
bore to  encourage  any  hopes  that  might 
ht  destroyed  on  the  arrival  of  Cecil. 
5 
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Scarcely  had  ivlontgomery  led  Isabella 
and  Mrs.  Arcot  to  a  seat  in  the  drawing- 
room  of  Mrs.  Benwell,  ere  he  placed  him- 
self by  the  side  of  Selina. — ''  Have  van 
any  commands  for  lady  Asgill  ?"  said  he; 
''  I  shall  see  her  to-morrow." 

"  I  will  trouble  you  with  a  letter/*  said 
Selina. 

""  I  will  send  for  it/*  said  Montgomery. 

Selina  looked  towards  him  ;  there  was  a 
reserve  on  his  brow. — ''  Sir  Edward/'  said 
she,  "  why,  from  politeness^  make  an  offer 
that  your  feelings  condemned  ?  1  never  saw 
your  words  and  manners  so  evidently  at 
variance.  It  was  only  in  compliance  with 
your  request  that  I  intended  writing;  but 
you  look  as  if  both  the  office  and  request 
were  courtesy  merely,  and  distinct  from 
your  wishes.** 

"  Are  your  feelings  always  so  much  in 
unison,**  said  Montgomery,  reproachfully, 
"  that  you  hesitate  not  to  avow  them  ?*' 

*'  General  candour  is  not  required  of 
us/'  said  Selina,  *'  in  regard  to  private 
feelings  and  sentiments,  but  there  is  a  cer- 
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tain  equality  that  it  has  ever  been  my  wish 
to  attain." 

"  And  yon  have  attained  it/'  said  sir 
Edward. — ''  Oh  !  happy  Selina,  when  you 
bless  your  favoured  Cecil  with  accents  that 
I  must  flee  from,  do  not,  in  the  tender 
equanimity  that  marks  his  character,  find  a 
contrast  so  striking  as  to  make  you  despise 
the  being  who  lives  and  breathes  only  in 
your  sight.  Yes,  Selina — Miss  Asgill,  I 
mean — Cecil  comes  to-morrow  !" 

*'  Does  he  ?"  said  Selina,  with  a  look  and 
tone  less  marked  by  that  equality  on  which 
she  had  been  so  diffuse.  Her  hand  passed 
over  her  cheek,  and  the  tear  trembled  in 
her  speaking  eye. 

'^  What  is  this?"  said  Montgomery, 
looking  at  her. — ''  By  Heavens !  I  caused 
this — I  who  would  perish  to  procure  your 
repose  !'* 

*'  Leave  me,  sir  Edward,"  said  Selina ; 
"  see  how  I  am  regarded  by  the  company." 

Sir  Edward  arose,  and  looking  round  for 
some  one  v;hom  he  could  place  by  her  side, 
Avithout  subjecting  her  to  intrusion,  he  dis- 
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«  overed  Miss  MeH'in,  and  leading  her  to 
the  ottoman,  he  placed  her  with  Miss  As- 
sill,  and  retired.  At  a  distance  he  con- 
templated  the  lovely  pair. — ''  Happy 
Cecil/'  said  he,  ''  to  o^vn  the  lov«  of  two 
such  women  !  Is  it  best  ye  should  remain 
strang-ers  to  your  assimilating  devotion,  or 
should  the  veil  be  iTndrawn  ?  Never  by  me, 
assuredly,'*  sighed  Montgomery  ;  ''  and 
perchance  I  am  the  only  individual  ac- 
quainted with  the  passion  of  the  amiable 
Miss  Melvin." 

''  My  dear  Ned/'  said  lord  Glastonbury, 
"  what  were  the  musings  that  could  occa- 
sion so  sad  a  countenance  ?  Is  it  envy  or 
malice  ?" 

"  Neither,  on  my  honour,  my  lord. 
Regrets  may,  and  ever  will  be  mine  ;  but 
I  avow  myself  the  victim  of  your  com- 
munication." 

"  Poh  !  poh  1  shake  off  this  depressing 
foresight.  I  believe  that  '  whatever  is,  is 
right/' 

*'  It  is  a  belief  tending  greatly  to  the  hap- 
pine-ss  of  the  possessor,"  said  sir  Edward ; 
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^' and  is,  beside,  so  efficiently  moral,  that 
it  should  never  want  votaries. — My  present 
truant  feelings  may  perhaps  subside,  when 
certaintij  makes  hope  criminal." 

''  Do  you  go  to «  to-morrow 

morning  ?*'  said  lord  Berriton,  addressing 
Montgomery ;  ''  there  will  be  an  im- 
mense crowd.  I  believe/' 

*'  Upon  my  word,  my  lord,  you  have 
reminded  me  of  a  promise  I  am  under;  I 
believe  I  must  look  in." 

''  Oh  !  if  you  were  never  at  her  mor.i- 
ing  assemblies,  you  will  be  charmed." 

*'  Not  by  the  crowdj'  said  sir  Edward. 

"  Even  that  has  its  charms  for  me,"  said> 
lord  Berriton, — ''  I  love  to  see  the  quizzes,, 
and  the  misses,  and  the  dowa-gers/' 

'^  And  the  beaux,"  said  lord  Glastonbury .- 

''  And  the  beaux^,  my  lord,"  said  Berri- 
ton,  good  humouredly.  ''  Then  there  is  the 
agile  lady  Fanny,  and  the  graceful  lady 
Louisa,  the  one  bearing  the  tambarine, 
the  other  brandishing  the  cymbals,  with  a^ 
firmness  and  attitude  astonishing." 

*' Not   to    say    Amazonian/'    said  lord 
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Glaslonbury. — "  You    must  certainly  go, 
i\ed  ;   there  is  much  to  laugh  at." 

''  And  are  those  your  lordship's  usual 
reasons  for  mixing  in  fashionable  assem- 
blies?" said  lord  Berriron. 

''  Certainly,  my  lord,  avowedly  so.  To 
^;e]ect  and  rational  parties  J  go,  with  all  the 
deference  and  rescect  that  retired  virtues 
demand  ;  but  the  Vvoman  who  announces 
her  folly  so  egregiously  wirh  '  at  home  in  ' 
the  morning,'  tem])orary  saloons^  rare  ex- 
otics, 8cc,  Sec.  excluding  from  her  bosom 
that  never-fading  blossom,  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  manners,  is  a  being  set  up  for 
the  credulous  to  imitate,  and  the  honest  to 
condemn." 

"  Then  do  enumerate,  for  my  edifica- 
tion," said  lord  Berriton,  ''  the  recreations 
your  lordship  would  allow." 

''  I  would  not  sell  indulgencies,"  said 
lord  Glastonbury,  "  by  making  my  house 
the  resort  of  the  licentious,  nor  profit  bv 
the  most  private  subscription  tliat  a  refined 
taste  for  music  could  devise;  I  would  nei- 
ther encourage  the  writing,   or  receive  the 
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visits  of  the  ribald  rhymer^  who  would  lead 
my  wife  and  daughter  to  read  first,  and 
afterwards  reflect  without  blushes^  on  what 
the  eyes  of  a  delicate  woman  should  never 
be  offended  by  the  review  of.  I  confess  to 
you,  my  lord,  that  I  blush  when  I  see  a  wo- 
man, in  every  respect  received  as  a  modest 
one,  singing,  with  appropriate  pathos  and 
graces,  these  satires  on  their  best  qualities. 
Asinanold  proverb,  were  there  no  receivers, 
there  would  be  no  thieves;  so  were  there 
no  reciters,  tUose  poets  of  the  day  would 
sink  into  oblivion.  I  know  no  purpose 
they  answe^,  saving  only  the  profit  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe,  who  are  under 
some  obligations  for  their  circulation." 

''  But,  my  dear  lord,  vvith  all  deference 
to  your  moral  system,  how  are  we  to  delf- 
neate  la  heUe  ' passion  ? — Mere  prose  will 
never  do,"  said  lord  Berriton. 

''  Amongst  your  friends,  my  lord,  you 
should  say.  I  have  always  thought  that  real 
love,  though  not  eloquent,  was  wonder- 
fully comprehensive;  but  if  the  measured 
rhyme   suits   with    your    lordship's    ideas. 
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vmte  as  a  Lyttleton  or  Sheridan,  nnd  sooner 
I  ban  retail  a  Rochester,  be  inodernly  emu- 
lafive,  and  copy  them  *' 

''  I  presume/'  said  lord  Bcrrifon,  ''  that 
Miss  Asgill  is  of  your  school ;  she  posi- 
tively rejected^  with  disdain,  to  sing  some 
of  Zephyr's  canzonets." 

"  You  honour  me  by  the  supposition/' 
said  lord  Glastonbury  ;  ''  but  I  must  set  you 
right. -^Miss  Asgill  acted  from  her  innate 
sense  of  right  ;  she  had  learned  that  such 
things  were  current,  and,  like  a  woman  of 
real  delicacy,  was  resolved  on  not  being 
surprised  into  the  commission  of  an  error 
that  hcT  modesty  deemed  unpardonable." 

"  Well,  my  lord,  then  you  will  allow 
there  are  some  women  of  delicacy  in  high 
life  ?" 

*'  Undoubtedly  many.  I  wish  they  bore 
a  greater  proportion  in  the  scale;  but  as 
novelty  is  so  much  the  charm^  delicacy, 
from  having  been  so  long  exploded,  may 
revolve,  and  become  stationary,  in  an  isle 
that  was  once  proverbial  for  modesty." 

Montgomery  could  not  rally  his  spirits  to 
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tiike  part  in  the  conversation;  mid,  except- 
Hig  an  approving  affirmation  to  the  delica^ 
cy  of  his  mistress,  he  had  been  abstracted 
andsiient. 

*'  I  hope,  however,  that  you  will  be  pre-" 
sent  to-morrow,  though  you  are  absent  to- 
jiight,"  said  lord  Berriton. 

''  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lord  ;  I  have 
certainly  relied  too  much  on  the  known 
ability  of  lord  Glastonbury  to  entertain, 
and  have  indulged  in  some  ruminations  not 
compatible  vvith  politeness/* 

"  Do  you  know/^  said  lord  Berriton, 
'^  I  am  anticipating  the  mortification  that  I 
have  in  store  for  the  ladies  Fanny  and 
Louisa  to-morrow  ?'* 

"  Kow  !  would  you  wound  the  grace fu-l, 
my  lord  ?" 

*'  Yes,  I  would,  by  pitching  my  girl 
against  all  the  affected  graces  that  practice 
could  arrive  at,"  and  he  pointed  tothe  otto- 
man, on  which  Selina  and  Agnes  were  seated » 
.  "Explain,"  said  Montgomery,  roused 
by  the  uncommon  style  of  lord  Berriton  ;. 
*^  of  whom  are  you  speaking?" 
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■^^  Of  the  divine  Melviri;,  to  be  sure;  did 
you  ever  see  so  charming,  so  graceful  a 
woman  ?" 

*'  vShe  is  all  you  say/'  replied  Montgo- 
mery, ''and  possesses,  at  the  same  time, 
such  refined  delicacy  as  would,  I  fear,  make 
the  manner  of  your  lordship  (though  I 
am  persuaded  you  speak  only  agreeably  to 
a  fashionable  licence)  appear  very  extraor- 
dinary/did  she  hear  you:  but,  may  I  ask, 
how  have  you  acquired  such  influence  with 
Miss  Melvin,  as  to  bring  her  to  a  display 
of  her  graces  ?  She  is  delicately  retired  in 
this  particular." 

''  As  to  that,  she  is  unconscious  of  my 
intentions,  for  I  only  heard  just  now  that 
she  goes  to  cJiaperon  the  Wiimots,  again&t 
her  own  inclination ;  but  if  she  move^ 
only,  her  correct  figure  must  gain  her  at- 
tention; and  I  have  a  double  motive  in 
playing  her  off  to-morrow,  ro  vex  the 
grasping  Isabella,  who,  I  phiinly  perceivej 
detests  her/* 

*'  Why,  is  not   the  divine  Isabella  your 
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]ordship*s  leading  star  ?  I  have  heard  a 
thousand  times  of  your  devotion  at  her 
shrine;  nay,  that  settlements  were  making." 

''  Believe  them  not/'  said  Berriton.-— = 
'^  Isabella  is  a  sort  of  plaything  that  any 
man  may  be  amused  by  for  a  time;  but  I 
should  wish  to  be  envied.  No,  sir  Edward, 
vith  all  the  follies  that  your  cool  jiidgment 
would  lay  to  my  charge,  that  of  marrying  a 
merely  pretty  automaton  shall  never  ht 
added  to  them." 

**■  The  coolness  of  my  judgtnent/'  said 
Montgomery^  '^  like  any  serious  belief  that 
you  ever  thought  o^  marriage,  would  be 
most  erroneous  opinions  for  a  man  to  as- 
sert; but  I  candidly  agree  with  you,  that  a 
union  founded  only  on  person  is  unworthy 
of  a  rational  and  reflecting  being.*' 

♦*  No,  positively,*'  said  lord  Berritons 
yawning,  *'  I  never  thought  seriously  of 
marriage,  till  the  charming  Melvin  came  in 
my  way.  vShe  would  grace  a  title;  bin 
then  the  devilish  world  !— and  lam  actually 
ftwed  by  her  mnnaer,     Seme  trifling  re* 
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mark,  that  I  made  to  her  at  Vv'ihuot's  one 
evening,  drew  on  me  so  pointed  and  spirit- 
ed a  retort,  that  I  am  sure  she  is  aspiring/' 

"Aspiring!"  said  Montgomery;  ''if 
\'0u  mean  that  she  has  too  much  virtue  to 
bear  the  least  equivocal  or  presuming 
manner,  she  evinces  only  delicacy.  But  I, 
my  lord,  am  a  sincere  friend  of  Miss  Mel- 
vin's.  As  to  the  aspiring  disposition  you 
attribute  to  her,  I  feel  you  are  mistaken; 
she  possesses  only  the  ambition  of  virtue* 
I  am,  in  this  case,  perhaps,  mistaken  ;  but 
if  your  lordship  entertains  an  idea  irrele- 
vant to  the  purity  of  that  amiable  and  de- 
fenceless young  woman,  I  beg  to  acquaint 
your  lordship,  that  I  consider  her  as  a 
sister,  and  will  resent,  with  my  life,  the 
most  trivial  approach  to  insult  that  may  be 
orfered  her/' 

**  Sir  Edward/'  said  Berriron,  *'  I  was  just 
beginning  to  believe  ihat  you  and  I  were 
going  to  be  friends,  but  I  verily  believe 
your  countrymen  are  never  f,o  until  they 
have  proved  their  pretensions  by  sword  or 
pistol/' 
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''  There  are  many  vulgar  errors/'  said 
Montgomery,  ''  attributed  to  my  country  ; 
many  are  their  failings;  but  that  of  inac- 
tivity to  protect  the  virtuous  is  not  amongst 
them/' 

*'  Will  you  believe  me,  when  I  declare 
to  you,"  said  Berriton,  ''  that  I  honour 
your  warmth  in  behalf  of  Miss  Melvin  ? 
She  is  perfect  in  my  eyes;  and,  I  repeat, 
if  the  dread  of  the  v/orid  did  not  interfere, 
J  would  sport  her  in  my  curricle." 

'"  You  are  at  once  so  eccentric  and 
amusing,*'  said  Montgomery,  ''  that  I  must 
laugh  at  you.  So  you  would  blush  to  give 
your  title  to  a  woman  who  had  made  her 
talents  her  support  and  shield  against  ad- 
versity, but  would,  in  the  face  of  day,  take 
a  hacknied  face  and  figure  that  had  been 
sported  (to  use  your  own  term)  in  half  a 
hundred  curricles,  and  was  ready,  from 
possessing  neither  delicacij  nor  talents,  \o 
take  the  owner  of  any  of  the  fifty  who 
would  ask  her?  Oh,  pride!  how  weak, 
how  fallacious  is  thy  foundation  !" 

**  You  are  an  epitome  of  Glastonbury," 
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said  Berriton. — "  Upon  my  soul,  sir  Ed- 
ward, you  must  make  a  match  with  Miss 
Asgill.'^ 

"  You  flatter  me,  sir,  by  breathing  my 
name  with  one  of  the  most  amiable  of 
women,'*  said  Montgomery  ;  *'  but  why 
you  seem  to  think  I  should  do  so,  I  cannot 
conceive." 

"  Why,  because  she  is  above  the  every- 
day nothings  of  the  world  ;  and  is  so  can- 
did, and,  pardon  me,  sometimes  so  severe, 
that  I  think  she  would  suit  you.  ( Montgo- 
mery sighed  unconsciously. )  There  is  a  ge- 
neral move,'*  said  lord  Berriton;  ''  I  must 
ily  to  attend  the  charming  Melvin." 

''  And  kill  Miss  Wilmot/*  said  sir  Ed- 
ward, laughing. 

*'  Lady/*  said  Berriton,  staring  full  at 
Isabella,  ^' where  is  your  charming  friend  ?** 

''  Whom  do  you  mean  ?**  said  Isabella. 

"  Oh  !  the  Melvin,  to  be  sure/*  said  his 
lordship. 

"  My  friends  are  not  in  that  rank,"  said 
Isabella,  hurrying  from  the  ta,unting  peer, 

VOL.  III.  K 
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'^  Where  shall  I  seek  my  charming  fair? 
Assisft  my  search,  kind  genius  of  the  moun- 
tains !"  sang  lord  Berriton,  as  he  pushed 
through  the  group. — ''She  comes!''  said 
he,  falling  back  in  a  theatrical  attitude; 
"  so  from  the  chambers  of  the  East  breaks 
the  fair  morn  !'* 

Agnes  blushed,  while  Selina  smiled  faint- 
ly. Montgomery  had  at  once  grieved  and 
flattered  her;  yet  the  tranquillity  of  her 
breast  could  never  be  permanent  till  she 
had,  by  a  genuine  explanation  of  her  sen- 
timents to  Cecil,  absolved  herself  from  en- 
gagements she  now  felt  it  impossible  to 
complete. — ''  Yet  Cecil  must  resign  me," 
said  she,  "  voluntarily  resign  me.  When- 
ever I  have  summoned  courage  to  tell  him 
the  wanderings  of  my  truant  heart,  he  must 
release  me.  Ah  !  my  generous,  my  deli- 
cate friend,  your's  is  a  mind  that  could  not 
value  any  than  an  entirely  devoted  heart. 
Oh  !  guide  me  through  the  arduous  task  of 
proving  my  integrity,  without  the  appear- 
ance of  fickleness  !'*  sighed  she. 
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''  Allow  me/*  said  sir  Edward,  ''  to  lead 
you  to  the  supper-room." 

Agnes  followed  with  lord  Berriton,  and 
the  rest  of  the  party  mixed.  She  felt  un- 
easy; the  marked  manner  of  his  lordship 
by  no  means  flattered  her,  and  she  knew 
that  her  short  residence  with  the  Wilmots 
^vould  be  made  less  bearable  by  his  whim- 
sical selection.  She  strove  to  place  Harriet 
Wilmot  by  her  side,  but  lord  Berriton  was 
persevering  in  trifles,  and  would  not  quit 
his  -post.  Spme  catches  and  glees,  which 
succeeded  the  supper,  proved  a  delectable 
treat.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Brooks,  Se- 
lina,  Agnes,  Miss  Wilmot,  and  lord  Berri- 
ton, sang  '^O  Nannie;"  the  breathless  si- 
lence of  the  company  gave  ample  proof  of 
their  deh'ght. 

"  What  charming  words  !"  said  Montgo- 
mery. 

^'Terribly  Gothic  though!*'  said  lord 
Berriton. — "  What  woman  of  the  present 
day  would  put  on  a  russet  gown,  and  quit 
the  charms  of  society  for  a  husband  ?*' 
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''I  hope  there  are  such/'  said  sir  Ed- 
ward. 

*'  In  this  age  of  transparency/*  said  lord 
Glastonbury,  ''  I  believe  it  would  be  a  sig- 
nal proof  of  obedience." 

''  Not  worse/'  said  Isabella,  with  a  sneer, 
'^  than  marrying  a  country  parson,  keeping 
a  pig,  and  living  prettily." — As  she  said 
this,  she  glanced  at  our  heroine,  whose 
crimson  cheeks  were  reflected  by  those  of 
Agnes. 

Miss  Wilmot  had  that  day  heard  that 
Selina  was  attached  to  a  parson,  but  his 
name  or  connexions  had  not  reached  her. 
Her  present  allusion  was  a  friendly  caution 
to  sir  Edward,  who  seemed  to  be  too  sensi- 
ble of  the  personal  attractions  of  the  in- 
tended parson's  wife. 

"  Beware  how  you  speak  of  the  church," 
said  Brooks  ;  ''  remember  I  am  an  acknow- 
ledged son  of  the  church." 

'^And  am  positive,"  said  lord  Glaston- 
bury, "  that  your  claim  to  respect  com- 
menced when  you  became  of  that  family/' 
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Marian  looked  tenderlv  towards  her  ve- 
nerable  parent. 

Sir  Edward,  whose  disgust  to  Isabella  had 
been  increasing  during  the  evening,  from 
her  conduct  to  Miss  Melvin,  felt  all  the 
malice  of  her  allusion,  as  directed  to  him- 
self: looking  at  the  unblushing  fashionable, 
he  asked  ^'  who  had  put  her  out  of  humour 
with  the  church  ?" 

"  I  am  perfectl)*  in  humour  with  the 
church,"  said  Isabella,  •'  though  I  laugh  at 
some  of  its  divines/' 

'' Your  divinities,"  said  lord  Berriton, 
'•'  have  exclusive  privileges." 

*'  And  they  use  them  amiably,"  said  lord 
Glastonbury,  smiling,  ''  though  I  believe 
that,  like  Cymon, 

**  Who  whistled  as  he  went,  for  want  of  thought," 

your  motives  for  exhibiting  this  piquant 
quality,  if  traced,  would  be  found  similar: 
but,  MiSs  Wilmot,  /  advise  you  to  beware 
of  the  church." 

"  Your  lordship  always  speaks  from  prin- 
ciple, and  I  must  remember  your  admoni- 
tion." 
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'' Pray,  my  lord,"  said  Mrs.  Arcot,  ^'did 
1  not  see  you  walking  in  Grosvcnor-square 
*vith  a  lady  the  other  morning  ?" 

''  It  is  very  probable,  madam,''  said  lord 
Glastonbury. — ''  I  now  recollect  I  was 
there.'' 

*'  What  an  uncommon  story  I  heard  of 
that  same  lady  !"  said  Mrs.  Arcot ;  ''  she  is 
still  a  fine  woman,  but  wonderfully  absurd 
in  retiring  from  society  as  she  does;  it 
leaves  the  world  much  at  liberty  to  con- 
jecture that  she  does  it  for  the  sake  of  no- 
toriety." 

''  It  is  a  delicate  sort  of  notoriety  at 
least,"  said  lord  Glastonbury;  *'  but  I  be- 
lieve the  lady  you  name  is  as  much  above 
the  censure  of  the  world  as  she  is  above 
its  follies." 

"  But  is  the  whole  of  that  story  true  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Arcot ;  ''  she  had  great  fortitude 
to  resign." 

'*  It  is  all  true,"  said  lord  Glastonbury, 
waving  his  hand,  as  a  check  to  further  ob- 
servation, and  glancing  towards  Selina. 

It  was  lady  Mary  Millington  whom  Mrs. 
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Arcot  had  seen  with  his  lordship.  She  had 
heard  from  one  who  was  a  sincere  admirer 
of  her  virtues,  the  tale  of  sorrow  that  at- 
tached to  her  ladyship.  No  names  were 
mentioned,  and  Mrs.  Arcot  now  thought 
herself  fortunate  in  meeting  some  one  who 
could  explain  it  at  large. 

"  I  declare/*  said  Isabella,  "  you  mean 
Miss  Asgill's  governess,  as  I  call  her,  the 
model  by  which  she  was  formed  (speaking 
in  a  half  whisper),  sir  Eldred  Millington's 
daughter,  and  the  cousin  to  Miss  Asgill." 

''  Indeed  '/'  said  Mrs.  Arcot,  leaning  for- 
ward to  look  at  our  heroine,  who,  though 
not  certain  of  the  allusions  of  Mrs.  Arcot, 
felt  sufficiently  uneasy  to  look  so. 

''  Sir  Edward  Montgomery,"  said  Emily 
Benwell,  "  wher^  did  you  see  your  kind 
friend,  Mrs.  Swivel  ?  She  takes  deep  inte- 
rest in  your  fate.'* 

"  She  is  a  liberal  creature,**  said  Montgo- 
mery, laughing;  ''  how  has  she  disposed 
of  me  ?** 

"  She  has  married  you  twice  ;  and,  what 
thousands    would    wish,    unmarried    you 
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again  ;  and  now  she  has  a  third  negocia* 
tion  in  hand.*' 

"  Have  you  an  idea  of  what  sort,  Miss 
Emily  ?*' 

"  I  think  I  could  tell  you/'  said  Emily ; 
"  but  not  in  such  a  circle." 

"  A  challenge/'  said  Montgomery,  start- 
ing from  his  seat. — ''  Mrs.  Benwell,  you 
will  allow  me  to  learn  my  fate  ?" 

"  Assuredly/'  said  she;  ''  but  remember, 
Emily  is  a  prattling  girl,  and  likes  to  laugh 
at  you  lords  of  the  creation." 

Selina  actually  turned  pale,  as  the  lively 
Emily,  led  by  sir  Edward,  adjourned  to  a 
distant  part  of  the  room. 

*^  Well,  in  the  first  place,  sir  Edward, 
you  were  given  to  our  cousin.  Miss  Bel- 
four — but  I  will  not  add  how  far  the  ma- 
lice of  Swivel  strays;  next  to  Miss  Asgill, 
who,  however,  hates  you  so  cordially,  that 
it  is  a  pain  to  be  in  your  society ;  and 
lastly,  to  Mrs.  Wil mot's  governess,  whom  I 
did  not,  till  this  night,  know  to  be  the 
amiable  Melvin.  Now,  sir  Edward,  I  am 
charmed  with  your  choice,  and,  as  an  ap- 
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proved  lover  has  some  influence  (here 
Emily  sighed),  do  persuade  your  bride- 
elect  to  love  me.  Tell  her  I  am  impatient 
to  be  regarded  by  her;  will  you  ?'* 

"  My  sweet,  generous  girl/*  said  Mont- 
gomerv,  ''  vou  avow  that  Swivel  is  the 
grand  source  of  your  authority,  every  syl- 
lable of  which  is  unfounded,  as  far  as  re- 
lates to  myself.  I  will  hope  that  the  feel- 
ing which  is  ascribed  to  Miss  Asgill  is  a 
stranger  to  her  nature,  and  I  trust  that  even 
I  do  not  wear  her  displeasure.  Your  libe- 
ral wish  of  becoming  the  friend  of  Miss 
Melvin  must  always  be  in  your  own  power, 
while  you  possess  such  warm"  and  liberal 
sentiments;  but  if  an  opinion  so  little  ad- 
vantageous to  Miss  Melvin  has  gone  abroad, 
though  vended  by  Mrs.  Swivel,  I  must  not 
sanction  the  rumour  byany  marked  inter- 
ference, which,  I  repeat,  would  be  little  ac- 
ceptable to  Miss  Melvin,  for  whom  I  bear 
all  the  esteem  that  an  amiable  sister  might 
claim,  but  no  other  preference." 

"  I  am  sadly  disappointed,"  said  Emily; 
K  3 
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^•^for  T  have  been  honestly  anticipating  the 
triumph  of  my  amiable  Miss  Melvin.  We 
must  return/'  continued  Emily;  "  see  how 
many  side-long  glances  are  directed  to- 
wards us/' 

'*  Sir  Edward;,  did  you  ever  know  such  a 
mad-cap?"  said  Mr.  Benwell,  as  he  placed 
his  lovely  girl  by  the  side  of  him. 

''  There  is  such  method  in  her  madness/* 
said  Montgomery,  ''  that  I  honour  her  in- 
sanity.'* 

The  carriages  of  the  party  were  an- 
nounced. 

Agnes,  advancing  to  the  ^.iss  Ben  wells, 
asked  "  if,  in  the  commercial  information 
that  passed  through  their  father's  hands,  any 
probable  clue  to  her  sister's  residence  might 
be  traced  ?" 

"  Come  to  us,  my  dear  Miss  Melvin," 
said  the  amiable  sisters,  ''  we  v, ill  devise 
son^e  new  scheme  by  which  to  discover  her. 
We  have  not  been  idle,  I  can  assure  you  ; 
but  she  has  a  most  warm  and  interested 
friend,  whose  zeal  must  be  crowrrri  vNith 
success,"  said  Emily,  whispering  Agnes. — 
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''Ah  !  whenever  our  dear  Ellen  shall  bless 
us  by  her  presence,  she  has  a  heart,  a  de- 
voted and  noble  heart,  that  awaits  her  ac- 
ceptance. I  must  rejoice  in  it,  though  my 
poor  Charles  meets  the  final  destruction  of 
his  hopes.'* 

"  Oh  !  let  me  see  the  day,"  said  Agnes, 
"  when  I  can  fold  my  sister  to  my  heart; 
I  think,  were  annihilation  to  succeed,  I 
could  look  to  it  with  calmness,  if  not 
pleasure.'* 

"  We  shall  see  you  happy,*'  said  the  fair 
Benwells. 

*'  Never  !'*  said  Agnes,  as  she  pressed  the 
hands  of  the  kind  girls,  and  followed  the 
Miss  Wilmots  to  their  carriage. 

Lord  Berriton  seized  the  hand  of  Agnes, 
and,  with  marked  attention,  placed  her  in 
the  carriage. 

'•'  Miss  Melvin,**  said  Isabella,  ''  you 
surely  do  not  observe  your  usual  prudence, 
in  encoura^in":  the  advances  of  lord  Ber- 
riton." 

""  I  neither  seek  nor  encourage  lord 
Berriton*s  notice,''  said  Agnes,    "  and  am 
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by  no  means  pleased  by  it ;  yet  I  trust  my 
prudence  will  never  be  questioned." 

''  Who  can  prevent  lord  Berriton/*  said 
Harriet,  ^'  when  he  chuses  to  be  gallant  and 
troublesome,  as  he  sometimes  is  ?  It  is 
better  than  the  languid  fits  of  affectation 
that  he  used  to  show  off.'* 

''Fie!  Harriet,"  said  Isabella,  "how  do 
you  know  but  you  are  wounding  the  feel- 
ings of  your  friend  here,  by  laughing  at 
my  lordf  *' 

"  Indulge  your  pleasantry,  Miss  Harriet," 
said  Agnes;  "  you  could  not  have  chosen 
a  more  laughable  subject.  I  never  thought 
lord' Berriton  deserved  a  serious  thought." 

Isabella  felt  the  point  of  this  observation, 
and  muttered  something  about  presump- 
tion and  insolence.  As  they  alighted, 
Agnes  and  Miss  Harriet  departed  to  their 
rooms,  while  Isabella  sought  her  mother, 
and  detailing  the  numerous  infringements 
and  boldnesses  of  the  orphan  Agnes,  be- 
sought her  mamma  to  part  with  the  beggar 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Retired  to  her  chamber,  Agnes  gave  vent 
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to  those  feelings  that  her  pride  had  borne 
up  against  while  in  company.  In  addition 
to  the  heart-woutidings  from  Isabella,  she 
had  heard,  imperfectly,  that  Cecil  was  ex- 
pected. Tears  chased  down  her  cheeks — 
*'  Most  amiable  of  men  !"  sighed  she,  ''had 
I  the  world  at  command,  thine  is  the  heart 
I  would  be  emulative  to  share.  Oh,  Seli- 
na  !  happy,  beloved  object  !  the  day  that 
gives  thee  to  Cecil  seals  my  fate  !  Ellen, 
my  beloved  sister,  let  me  see  thee  happy  ! 
May  one  of  my  beloved  parents'  children 
bear  the  name  so  loved,  then.  Death,  I  wel- 
come thee  !" 

To  sleep  with  a  mind  thus  torn  by  con- 
flicting pangs  was  impossible.  Death 
seemed,  at  that  moment,  the  bridegroom  of 
her  fancy.  Her  thoughts  flowed,  and  with 
a  trembling  hand,  she  threw  together  the 
following  invocation 

TO  DEATH. 

Oh  !  haste  thee,  oh  !  baste  thee,  thou  sable-hued  form, 

To  snatch  me  from  life  and  from  woe, 
For  I'm  weary  of  braving  the  pitiless  storm  ; 

1  would  fain  be  at  peace,  and  laid  low. 
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I  know  that  thy  form  is  anseenlly  to  see. 
Most  dreaded,  when  thou  art  most  near; 

Yet  ihy  form  rt  thy  dart  hath  no  terror  for  me. 
Or  create  in  ray  bosom,  a  fear. 

My  griefs  have  been  many,  my  pleasures  how  few. 
And  faded  are  youth's  fairest  charms ; 

Each  new  waking  day  but  my  sorrows  renew. 
And  I  sigh  for  relief  in  thy  arms. 

My  tear-bedew'd  eye,  and  my  cheek  lily  pale, 
Of  brightness  and  bloom  had  their  share  ; 

Yet  their  beauty  united  could  little  avail, 
When  oppos'd  to  the  rude  touch  of  care. 

Scarce  op'd  was  the  bud  of  my  infantine  days, 
T'  enjoy  the  warm  beams  of  the  sun, 

When  Sorrow,  in  all  her  sad  various  ways, 
Forewarn'd  me  my  pleasures  were  run. 

Gay  Hcpe,  the  attendant  of  April-faced  youth. 
For  a  while  seem'd  my  bosom  to  cheer ; 

But  of  late — and  I  weep  while  I  tell  the  sad  truth. 
She  never  once  deigns  to  come  near. 

Oh !  why  will  they  tell  me  Fm  still  in  my  prime .' 
That  days  of  soft  peace  may  be  mine  ? 

E'en  Fancy,  most  sanguine,  ne'er  whispers  the  time, 
And  I  feel  that  my  joys  must  be  thine^ 
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Then  haste  thee ;  oh  !  haste  thee,  thou  sablc-hued  form. 

To  snatch  me  from  life  and  from  woe, 
For  I'm  weary  of  braving  the  pitiless  storm  j 

I  would  fain  be  at  rest,  and  laid  low. 

If  the  existing  and  untoward  contingen- 
cies of  the  orphan  Agnes's  fate  strewed  her 
late-sought  pillow  with  thorns,  feelings  less 
moderate,  because  founded  on  caprice  and 
envy,  made  those  of  Mrs.  Arcot  and  Isa- 
bella equally  inefficient  to  repose.  The 
mind  of  Isabella  was  bent  on  revenge ; 
lord  Berriton  had  been  a  professed  dangler 
of  her's ;  and  though  she  would  have  dis- 
carded him  for  sir  Edward,  it  was  not  con- 
sistent with  her  ambition  of  universal  con- 
quest, that  any  man  should  resign  her,  and 
that  for  a  dependant  in  her  family. 

Mrs.  Arcot,  whom  the  breath  of  slander 
had  never  touched,  possessed  ambition  too; 
but  though  equally  the  ambition  of  a  little 
mind,  it  was  a  little  great  mind— ^a  mind 
that  had  taken  a  bird's-eye-view  of  science, 
yet  was  diffuse  amongst  the  less  learned; 
that  while  descanting  on  the  nobilify  of 
blood,  forgot  that  in  her  own  particular 
choice,    inclination    had    actually    sup^r- 
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seded  ancestry ;  fondly  believing  that  the 
refiection  of  her  commanding  and  very  su- 
perior manners  would  consiitute  the  qua- 
lity she  had  hitherto  deemed  indispensible. 
Whether  it  had  done  so^  her  European 
friends  were  little  competent  to  judge,  for 
she  had  turned  her  back  on  the  thriving 
nabob,  and,  in  the  more  genial  climate  of 
England,  disseminated  his  growing  wealth. 
Accustomed  to  acquiescence  and  general 
attention,  she  had  habitually  acquired  the 
conscious  look  that  commands  notice. — 
This,  however,  she  found  less  abundant  in 
Enijland  than  amono;st  her  Asiatic  friends. 
Few  men  had,  in  her  presence,  ventured 
to  define  the  express  qualities  of  beauty. 
To  see,  therefore,  a  young  person,  whom 
nobody  knew,  selected  by  a  nobleman  of 
such  fashionable  celebrity,  was  an  unac- 
countable dereliction  of  taste.  She  paused 
on  the  incomprehensible  blindness  of  his 
lordship,  who  could  see  the  elegant  Isa- 
bella, with  thirty  thousand  pounds  in  per- 
spective, and  '' nothing  loath"  to  wear  his 
title,  yet  evidently  fascinated  by  a  depend- 
ant and  unconnected  girl. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

<*  Be  what  the  purest  muse  would  wish  to  sing. 

Retain  the  sweet  simplicity  of  youth. 
And  all  thy  virtue  dictates,  dare  to  do." 

Though  Selina  had  resolved  on  the  line  of 
conduct  she  proposed  to  adopt,  her  deli- 
cacy shrunk  from  the  approaching  eclair- 
cissement.  That  sir  Edward  lamented  her 
supposed  preference,  she  was  willing  to 
believe;  yet,  when  she  should  be  at  liberty, 
as  she  was  persuaded  Cecil  would  willingly 
resign  a  heart  so  unworthy  his  acceptance^ 
she  blushed  lest  sir  Edward  should  discover 
the  hidden  secret  of  her  bosom,  namely, 
that  a  partiality  for  him  had  caused  a  dere- 
liction in  her  feelings,  that  made  an  union 
with  Cecil  incompatible  with  her  candid 
nature.  She  believed  that,  after  her  inter- 
view with  Cecil,  she  should  be  happier  if, 
in  the  shades  of  Millington,  she  might  in 
secret  sigh ;  and  if  sir  Edward  really  esteem- 
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cd  her,  he  might  then  with  honour  avow 
hhnself. 

The  morning  retrospect  at  the  breakFast- 
table  of  sir  Eldred  iniroduced  to  the  ba- 
ronet and  his  daughter  the  high-wrought^ 
yet  despicable  character  of  Mrs.  Arcot — 
they  reprobated  her  unfeeling  insolence, 
while  the  warmth  of  the  liberal  Emily  met 
their  praise,  and  qualified  censure. 

*'  I  regret/'  said  lady  Mary,  ''  that  lord 
Berriton  persecutes  Miss  Melvin  with  his 
unmeaning  assiduities,  and  shall  rejoice 
when  she  claims  our  protection." 

"  I  am  looking  anxiously  to  the  period," 
said  Selina. — ''  She  is  a  most  delightful 
girl/' 

'■  /'  Selina,"  said  sir  Eldred,  ''  have  you 
heard  that  Cecil  will  be  in  town  this  even- 
ing ?/' 

"  Oh  !  not  till  evening,"  said  our  he- 
roine, respiring,  as  it  were,  more  freely  at 
the  short  delay. — *^  Yes,  I  heard  he  would 
come  to-day." 

Lady  Mary  smiled.  She  had  formed  the 
character  that  now  expanded  before  her; 
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every  feeling  was  comprehended^  and  she 
mentally  breathed  a  prayer  for  her  hap- 
piness. 

Our  heroine  now  ventured  to  talk  of  her 
morning  arrangetnents. — "  I  feel  it  indis- 
pensible,"  said  Selina,  ''  to  call  on  Harriet 
Wilmot  this  morning,  before  I  go  to  lady 
Strongford's.  In  the  strangely-contrasted 
group  of  last  night,  I  was  thrown  at  such 
a  distance  from  her,  that  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  return  the  numberless  civilities 
this  amiable  girl  has  shown  me.  I  will 
use  the  carriage  an  hour  earlier,  and  pre- 
vent  Marian  s  callin<x  for  me." 

When  Miss  Asgili'snaaie  was  announced 
at  Mr.  Wilmot's,  at  an  hour  earlier  than 
they  usually  received  visitors^  it  occasioned 
some  confusion.  Miss  Wilmot  was  aidinsf 
her  personal  charms-,  by  every  addition  that 
invention  and  diurnal  information  could 
suggest ;  Swivel  was  assisting  her  femme 
de  chambre;  and  Isabella,  in  high  ojood  hu- 
mour with  herself,  was  contemplating  her 
beauteous  form  in  a  full-length  mirror. 

''  It   is   Miss   Asgill,   I   declare  1'*     said 
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Swivel,  as  she  peeped  through  a  muslin 
curtain. 

''  How  is  she  dressed  ?'*  said  Isabella, 
eagerly. 

^'Oh!  the  Goth!"  said  Swivel ;  ''she 
knows  not  how  to  dress.  Never  mind,  my 
love ;  her  ignorance,  in  this  particular, 
must  give  you  a  decided  superiority/' 

Isabella  felt  this  as  a  negative  sort  of 
compliment. — ''  But  how  is  she  dressed  ?*' 

"  Why,  in  a  plain  white  dress,  her  hair 
iinornamented,  and  a  clear  muslin  veil 
thrown  over  her  head,  and  mixing  with  her 
train. 

"  That  may  look  very  becoming,"  said 
Isabella,  surveying  ber  own  studied  disha- 
bille. 

"  Very  becoming  to  a  country  Miss,  that 
one  expects  nothing  from,"  said  Swivel  ; 
**^  but  a  young  woman  like  Miss  Wilmot  is 
held  up  as  a  pattern  of  taste  and  elegance." 

Isabella  smiled. — ''  What  ca«i  have 
brouii^ht  Miss  Aso  ill  here?"  said  she. 

"  Oh  !  some  tender  condoling  motive, 
no  doubt,"  said  Swivel. — ''  Upon  my  word. 
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Miss  Wilmot,  I  have  a  serious  notion  that 
lord  Berriton  really  admires  that  marble 
lady  of  oiir's.'* 

"What,  Melvin  ?*'  said  Isabella;  'im- 
possible !  You  knoW;,  my  dear  Swivel,  he 
would  not  marry  the  first  woman  in  the 
kingdom ;  and  his  admiration  he  gives  to 
every  one." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Miss,  for  speaking," 
said  the  humble  abigail,  ''  but  really  I  be- 
lieve Mrs.  Swivel  is  right." 

"  You  believe  it  !  Speak  out  all  you 
know/'  said  Isabella,  trembling  with  rage. 

"Why,  ma'am,"  said  she,  "lordBerri- 
ton's  gentleman  was  at  a  party  where  I  was 
last  night.  While  he  was  there,  a  packet  of 
letters  was  brought  for  my  lord.  Mr.  Fos- 
ter knew  they  were  of  consequence,  so  he 
took  them  to  his  master  at  the  playhouse; 
but  my  lord  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
read  them.  He  said  something  about  'met- 
tle more  attractive ;'  and  Mr.  Foster  told 
me,  when  he  came  back,  that  he  firmly  be- 
lieved his  lord  was  in  love  with  the  young 
lady  at  our  house.     So  I  said  we  had  no 
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ladies  but  the  Miss  Wilmots  at  our  house; 
but  he  laughed,  and  said  '  he  fancied  that 
Miss  Melvin  might  be  lady  Berriton  any- 
day  she  liked/' 

''  Idiot  !**    said  Isabella.     ''  But  pray  go 
on." 

"  Lord,  Mr.  Foster/  says  I,  '  what  can 
make  you  think  lord  Berriton  is  in  love 
with  that  young  woman  ?'  '  Why/  says  he, 
'  whenever  my  lord  used  to  think  himself 
in  love  before  this  time,  he  used  to  be  so 
good-natured,  and  joking,  and  writing 
love-songs,  and  all  that,  but  now  he  is  so 
grave,  and  talks  to  himself,  and  writes 
verses,  and  burns  them  directly.  Some- 
times he  says,  '  Amiable,  independent  girl, 
how  nobly  she  suffers  !*  Then,  '  Curse  the 
world  !'  And  the  other  morning  he  said  to 
Foster,  'Foster,'  says  he,  '  what  would  you 
say  if  I  were  to  give  you  a  mistress?*  ^o 
Foster  knows  his  temper;  ^  Why  my  lord/ 
says  he,  '  if  your  lordship  chuses  but  to  ask 
the  question,  I  dare  say  your  lordship  need 
not  be  long  about  it.' — '  Why,'  says  he, 
^  that  is,  I  believe,  the  reason  I  have  never 
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thought  about  it  before  ;  but  as  it  is  not  a 
"svoman  of  fashion  I  am  thinking  about,  she 
rnay  be  less  easy.*  '  The  honour  that  your 
lordship  would  raise  her  to/  said  Foster, 
'  will  make  her  a  woman  of  fashion/ — 
^Heaven  forbid!'  said  lord  Berriton ;  'I 
detest  a  woman  of  fashion/' 

"  Impertinent !"  said  Swivel. — ''  What 
would  lord  Berriton  be,  I  would  ask,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  women  of  fashion?  I  see 
the  creature  is  falling  into  obscurity." 

''  Have  you  any  more  to  say  ?"  said  Isa- 
bella. 

*'  No,    ma'am,"    curtsied   the    officious 


waitinjr-woman. 


*'  Well,  then,  you  may  go." 

She  departed,  and  Isabella,  bursting  into 
invective  against  the  artful  and  designing 
Agnes,  actually  shed  tears  of  passion. 

Swivel  consoled  her  with  the  known  fri- 
volity of  his  lordship's  disposition. — ''  No, 
my  sweet  friend,'"said  the  hypocrite,  *' he 
who  could  be  insensible  to  the  charms  of  a 
well-connected  woman,  such  as  my  dear 
Isabella,  would  never  resign  his  liberty  to  a 
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friendless  and  insipid  girl,  whom  nobody 
knows." 

A  packet  of  letters  was  brought  to  Miss 
Wilmot.  She  broke  the  seal,  and  begin- 
ing  to  read^  smiled,  and  exclaimed — 
"  Poor  dear  silly  girl  !  Good  Heavens ! — 
what  metamorphoses  are  actually  existing 
at  this  time  !  I  must  just  break  in  upon  the 
trioj  and  Melvin  must  elucidate  some  of 
the  personages.  Adieu,  Swivel ;  you  shall 
hear  all  in  the  evening." 

Isabella  repaired  to  the  drawing-room — 
it  was  deserted.  She  proceeded  to  her 
sister's  room — it  was  likewise  empty. — 
With  a  proud  and  resentful  brow,  she  ad- 
vanced to  the  apartment  of  Miss  Melvin, 
and  tapping  hastily,  she  was  answered  by  a 
cheerful  laugh  from  within,  and  *'  entree'* 
from  the  mouth  of  Harriet.  Agnes  arose 
when  she  saw  her  visitor^  and  placing  a 
chair,  retired  to  her  own. 

"  You  are  all  dressed,  I  perceive,'*  said 
Isabella.  ''  Three  sister  nuns,  I  declare,  only 
that  Miss  Melvin  is  of  the  grey  sisterhood." 

"  I  have  been  remarking,'*  said  Selina, 
3 
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*' how  exact  a  coincidence  there  was  in  our 
dresses.  I  am  quite  flattered  by  it,  if  I  n^.ay 
a\^w  such  a  foolish  feeling,  as  I  have  a 
high  opinion  of  Miss  Melvin's  taste."' 

*'  Indeed  !'*  said  Isabella,  hemming. — '•'  I 
know  not  why  you  have  chosen  this  room 
to  make  your  visit  in/'  continued  she^,  ''but 
I  conclude  you  are  above  disguise,  and 
have  acted  as  your  wishes  led  you.'* 

''  You  do  me  justice,  ma'am,"  said  Seli- 
na  :  ''I  felt  that  Miss  Harriet  Wilmot  might 
with  reason  judge  me  impolite,  from  iho 
whimsicalness  of  my  sif  nation  last  night,  and 
her  good  opinion  is  of  too  much  conse- 
quence to  me  to  be  hazarded.  I  therefore 
called  to  make  m.y  apology,  found  her  with 
my  friend.  Miss  Melvin,  and  was  admitted 
to  their  toilet." 

Isabella  bowed  hai:ghtily. — ''  Harriet,'' 
said  she,  ''  would  you  believe  that  our  poor 
dear  Sophia  is  caught  at  last }" 

"  How  do  you  niean  ?"  said  Harriet. 

''  Why,  in  love,  to  be  sure." 

"  Oh  !  never  fear,"  said  Harriet ;  ''  ladv 
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Sophia  has  too  much  giddiness  to  be  in- 
jured by  ta  telle  passione.'" 

*'  You  are  mistaken  though/'  said  Isa- 
bella.— ''  But  I  wanted  to  ask  you  some 
particulars,  ma'am/'  said  Miss  Wilmot, 
turning  to  Agnes. — ''  You  know  the  peo- 
ple of  that  place;  pray  did  you  ever  hear 
of  a  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Adams  ?" 

"  Certainly/'  said  Agnes;  '^a  most  ami- 
able couple^  my  most  intimate  friends." 

Isabella  laughed  contemptuously. — "  Do 
you  know  a  young  parson  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ?" 

Agnes  blushed,  and  glanced  involuntari- 
ly towards  Selina. — ''  I  know  the  rector/' 
said  Agnes. 

''  Well,  that  is  the  person  I  mean.  Pray 
describe  what  sort  of  man  is  this  Adonis  of 
the  woods/' 

*'  I  am  not  correct  at  description,"  said 
Agnes,  while  her  blushes  spoke  her  inabi- 
'  lity  in  the  present  case. 

"  He  must  be  a  divinity  that  is  beyond 
description,"  said  IsabelTa,  sneering. 

''  Every  body/'  said  Selina,  ''  cannot  de- 
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Cide  as  laconically  on  clerical  characters 
and  appendages  as  you  did  last  night,  Aliss 
Wilmot/*  laughs ng. 

''Did  I?''  said  Isabella —'' Well,  but 
Miss  Melvin/'  said  Isabella,  '•'  is  this  inde- 
scribable shepherd  of  his  flock  a  being  that 
my  elegant  friend,  lady  Sophia  Western, 
might  with  safety  raise  to  the  honour  of 
being  her  husband  ?" 

"  It  is  an  honour,  madam,"  said  Agnes, 
smiling  at  the  pompous  manner  of  Mis«; 
Wilmot,  ''  to  which  the  gentleman  in  ques- 
tion will  never  aspire." 

''  How  decisi\ely  you  speai:!"  said  ^ja- 
bella.  ''  Do  you  think  there  is  a  parson  in 
the  kingdom  that  would  refuse  the  offered 
hand  of  my  amiable  friend?"' 

'•'  No  man  of  delicacy  but  mi<rht  {^c\  a 
momentary  pain  in  declining  the  libernlitY 
of  such  an  offer,  however  repugnant  to  hi^ 
notions  of  propriety,"*  said  Agnes;  ''  and 
the  gentleman  wdiom  lady  Sophia  has  se- 
lected is,  in  all  respects,  a  man  of  "nice 
feelings^  and  has  been  so  long  accustomed 
l2 
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to  look  forward  to  an  union  with  a  woman 
of  the  fairest  mind  and  manners,  that  the 
'insipid  lady  Sophia  is,  of  all  women,  least 
calculated  to  engage  even  his  friendship, 
much  more  shake  an  attachment  that  is 
founded  on  reason." 

*'  You  are  very  obliging  to  my  friend, 
ina'am,"  said  Isabella;  '^  but  I  could  ex- 
pect no  other;  Harriet  has  prejudiced  you." 

''  I  beg  to  assure  you  of  the  contrary," 
said  Agnes. — ''  L?^dy  Sophia  gave  me  am- 
ple room  to  judge  for  myself,  during  the 
short  period  I  remained  under  Mrs.  Man- 
ners's  roof  with  her." 

''Ah!  that  Mrs.  Manners  would  have 
spoiled  my  papa,  if  she  had  continued  in 
town." 

"  Do  not  say  so,  Isabella,"  said  Harriet; 
"  she  is  a  most  amiable  woman.  I  owe  her 
vast  obligations;  her  introduction  has 
given  me  the  society  of  a  friend,  that  I 
should  have  been  an  utter  stranger  to, 
had  she  not  brought  Miss  Melvin  to  my  ac» 
quaintance." 

Agnes  bowed  her  thanks,  and  w^as  feel- 
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ing  secure  that  all  questions  concerning 
Cecil  were  at  an  end,  when  Isabella,  re- 
ferrinoj  to  her  letter,  read  aloud — 

''  Yes,  my  dearest  Isabella,  your  Sophia, 
your  invulnerable  friend,  as  you  used  to 
call  me,  is  lost  to  happiness.  I  have  before 
named  this  unconscious  youth.  Oh  !  could 
you  see  my  interesting  friend,  the  com- 
panion of  my  walks,  the  persuasive  director 
of  my  taste  ! — I  shall  absolutely  grow  learn- 
ed. Poor  dear  blind  Mrs.  Manners  thinks 
her  ward  is  improving.  Alas  !  it  was  she 
who  directed  me  to  the  thorny  path;  she 
bade  rne  listen  to  his  eloquence.  I  did 
listen,  and  Hove.  At  church,  too,  Isabella, 
not  a  village  maid  decks  her  fair  lawn  with 
the  top-knot  of  her  swairi,  and  hastens  to 
display  her  charms,  than  I,  with  anxious 
haste,  speed  to  catch  the  accents  of  my  love. 
Yet  he  is  cold,  Isabella,  uniformly  cold. 
Mrs.  Manners  w^ould  persuade  me  he  is  en- 
gaged. What  of  that?  So  am  I;  but  what 
is  Lomond  compared  with  my  love  ?  There 
i&  something  soothing  to  my  heart,  in  talk- 
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ing  thus  to  you,  my  Isabella.  Pity  your 
devoted  friend/' 

''  Thus  writes  my  young  and  elegant 
friend,  lady  Sophia  Western/'  said  Isa- 
,  bella,  still  retaining  the  open  letter  in  her 
•  hand. 

''  If  lady  Sophia's  feelings  were  as  tender 
as  she  represents  them,"  said  Harriet,  *'  I 
should  be  very  sorry  that  you  had  divulged 
them,  even  in  this  seiect  circle  ;  but  I 
know  she  is  only  indulging  in  a  romantic 
chimera,  that  amuses  for  the  time,  and  will 
pass  away  like  all  her  other  penchants." 

"  I  do  not  consider  it  as  a  chimera,"  said 
Isabella;  "  for  hear  what  she  says  in  the 
conclusion." 

''  Dearest  and  most  considerate  of 
friends,  I  have  just  heard  that  my  beloved 
is  about  to  depart.  Pity  me,  Isabella  ! — 
Your  Sophia  will,  this  night,  offer  her  hand 
dnd  fortune  to  the  incomprehensible,  yet 
adored  Cecil." 

"  I  declare  that  is  his  name ;  I  had  over- 
looked it.     Cecil,"  and  she  repeated  the 
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name,  '^  1  am  sure  I  have  heard  the  name 
before.*' 

Selina  looked  abashed,  and  unable  to 
speak,  while  Agnes  blushed,  from  the  fear 
of  detection.  Kecovering  herself,  she 
said — ''The  name  is,  no  doubt,  familiar; 
Mrs.  Brooks  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Cecil,  and 
the  naval  officer,  ^vhom  you  admired  so 
much  at  sir  Eldred  Millington's,  is  his 
brother." 

''  How  odd  !"  said  Isabella. — '*  Dear  me, 
then  you  know  this  captivating  clerical 
beau.  Miss  Asgill  ?  Good  Heavens!'  con- 
tinued she,  with  real  astonishment,  ^^  surely 
this  is  not  your  parson  that  I  have  been 
talking  about  all  this  while,'*  looking  on 
the  face  of  Selina,  whose  deep  confusion 
made  explanation  unnecessary.^ 

"^  You  may  perceive,  ma'am,''  said  Agnes, 
regarding  the  bold  look  of  Miss  Wilmot 
with  a  supplicating  one,  "  that  lady  Sophia 
Western's  hopes  must  be  few,  where  so  su- 
perior a  woman  is  opposed." 

*'  Do  you  know  Mr.  Cecil?"  said  Selina> 
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with  a  faltering  voice,  not  heeding  the  i^e- 
mark  of  her  amiable  friend. 

"  I  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance 
some  months  since/'  said  Agnes,  sighing. 
"  He  was  introduced  to  me  under  very 
afflicting  circumstances,  and  to  his  com- 
passionate attention  and  advice  I  owe  all 
the  tranquillity  that  I  have  since  been  able 
to  attain." 

''  No  man  can  be  better  qualified  to  of- 
fer consolation,"  said  Selina,  gaining  cou- 
rage as  she  proceeded ;  "  his  is  the  real 
spirit  of  religion^  diffuse  and  healing,  with- 
out pedantry  or  gloom." 

*'  Exactly  so,"  said  Agnes. — ''  My  father 

m  him  found  a  most  soothing  companion." 

''Why  did  not  1  know  all  this  before?" 

said  Selina,  as  she  took  the  hand  of  Miss 

Melvin  aflectionately. 

Agnes  trembled  ;  she  had  felt  for  our 
heroine  while  under  the  imperious  scrutiny 
of  Isabella,  but  questioned  herself,  the  pal- 
lid cheek  of  the  too  sensitive  dependant 
became  suffused  with  blushes. — ''  I  rrcver 
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Iiad  an  opportunity  of  telling  you  that  I 
resided  in  Berkshire  some  time/' 

"  Well,  we  must  talk  this  over/'  said 
Selina. — ''  I  know  your  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Adams;  worthy  creatures  they  are/' 

'M  had  an  invitation -to-day  from  Mrs. 
Adams  to  go  into  Berkshire  ;  they  know  I 
am  going  from  this^  and  were  early  in  their 
obliging  offer/' 

"But  you  did  not  accept  it?'*  said 
Selina. 

''  I  did  not/*  said  Agnes; 

"  No,  you  and  I  must  stray  together  in 
the  woods  of  Millinofton  before  long/* 

Agnes  sighed. — ''What!'*  thought  she, 
'^  must  I  be  called  on  to  witness  a  scene 
that  would  deprive  me  of  my  own  esteem  ? 
Too  surely  I  never  could  behold  Cecil  the 
husband  of  any  wom.an — not  even  the  per- 
fect Selina.  No;  at  least  I  will  never  em- 
bitter my  days  by  a  contemplation  that 
should  warp  my  feelings,  or  make  my 
thoughts  rebel  against  an  ordination  of 
Providence.'* — She  pressed  the  hand  of 
L   3 
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our  heroine  gratefully,  and   uttered    her 
thanks. 

''  I  would  give  worlds  to  see  this  for- 
midable parson/*  said  Isabejla. — ""  Really 
I  could  not  have  believed  that  just  men- 
tioning the  tender  passion  of  the  dear 
Sophia  would  have  led  to  such  a  denouement. 
But  really,  Miss  Asgill,  I  had  began  to  think 
my  information  was  not  correct;  for,  cer- 
tainly, Montgomery's  eloquence  produced 
a  wonderful  effect  on  you  last  night/' ^ 

"Did  it?"  said  Selina,  With  hesitation  ; 
''  perhaps  you  give  that  term  to  trifles^ 
merely  to  show  your  talent  for  animad- 
version.** 

"  No  ;  upon  my  honour  it  was  a  gene- 
ral opinion.'* 

A  servant  entered  v/ith  a  letter  to  Miss 
Wilmot. — ''  Who  brought  it?*'  said  Isabella. 

*'Lady  Sophia's  own  man,  madam.** 

"  Does  he  wait?'* 

*'No,  ma*am  ;  he  came  express,  and 
only  stopped  to  deliver  it.** 

"  What  is  it,  Harriet?'*  said  Miss  Wil- 
mot, holding    the  letter  to   her;    *'  I  am 
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nervous;  I  cannot  open  it;  read  it 
aloud." 

A'2:nes  was  nervous  too  ;  nav,  Selina  felt 
anxious  to  know  the  contents. 

Harriet  opened  it^  and,  smiling,  read — 
'^  Hushed  be  the  sorrows  of  the  wretched 
Sophia  !  He  is  constant,  and  I  am  un- 
done.'* 

The  ladies  waited. 

''  Is  that  all  ?"  said  Isabella. 

*'  Every  syllable/'  said  Harriet. 

"  Poor  dear  girl,"  sighed  Isabella^  ^'  how 
awfully  tender  is  her  situation  !" 

''  How  fortunate  !"  continued  Harriet; 
'''since  lady  Sophia  has  thought  fit  to  make 
herself  ridiculous,  how  happy  that  she  re- 
posed her  imaginary  feelings  to  the  bosom 
of  a  man  of  honour  !" 

"Dear  angelic  girl  !'*  said  Isabella  — 
"^  Harriet,  your  insensibility  shocks  me. — 
You  are  incapable  of  a  tender  feeling,  and 
a  stranger  to  compassion." 

"  To  the  sort  of  compassion  that  lady 
Sophia  claims/'  said  Harriet,  ''  I  hope  ever 
to  be  distinct;  and  should  I  ever  own  those 
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refined  sentiments  in  favour  of  any  male 
being  whatever,  I  will  endeavour  to  make 
them  worthy  the  sympathy  of  a  tried  friend ; 
though  I  would  hope  that  their  extent  and 
tendency  will  be  so  moderate  and  correct, 
as  to  be  breathed  only  to  the  soliciting 
voice  of  the  favoured  being." 

There  was  a  naivete  and  expression  in  the 
manner  of  Harriet  Wilmot,  as  she  closed  her 
remark,  that  seemed  to  silence  the  lofty  Isa- 
bella. Selina  and  Agnes  applauded  her 
sentiments. 

Miss  Wilmot,  finding  her  cause  deserted, 
rose,  and  declared  ''  she  must  go  compose 
her  features,  as  the  carriages  would  soon 
arrive." 

She  departed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
followed  by  Harriet,  who  apologized  for 
quitting  Miss  Asgill,  by  saying  "  she  w^as 
anxious  to  arrange  a  few  usual  accommo- 
dations for  her  invalid  parent." 

Selina  and  Agnes,  left  alone,  were  less 
intelligent  companions  than  heretofore. — 
Our  heroine,  though  every  ready  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  name  of  Cecil,  was  yet  under 
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the  impression  of  Miss  Wilmot*s  remark  on 
Montgomery;  while  Agnes,  attributing 
her  silence  to  her  regard  for  Francis, 
Tiewed  her  as  the  selected  favourite  of 
Providence. 

"  It  is  a  strange,  but  I  trust  v;i  11  prove  a 
lasting  and  fortuitous  friendship/'  said  Se- 
lina,  addressing  Agnes,  *^I  wish  I  had  known 
your  connexions  earlier,  my  dear  Miss 
Melvin;  for  though  you  require  no  concur- 
ring recommendations  to  esteem,  lady 
Mary  would  have  found  herself  peculiarly 
happy  to  meet  a  favourite  of  the  amiable 
Mrs.  Adams/' 

'''Will  you  think  me  equally  worthy  that 
esteem,"  said  Agnes,  blushing,  as  she  re- 
tained the  hand  of  Miss  Asgill,  ''  when  I 
tell  you  that  /  withheld  the  communication 
you  regret,  knew  your  relative  situation, 
yet  had  not  conrage  or  egotism  enough  to 
retrace  scenes  that  would  have  pained  your 
feelings,  and,  perhaps,  have  proved  me  so 
weak  as  to  be  unworthy  your  invaluable 
regard  ?" 

*'  I  will  believe  that  no  aid  is  wanting  to 
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make  my  heart  assimilate  with  yoiir*s  as  a 
sister.  Think  me  so  from  this  moment/' 
said  Selina. 

''  Most  generous,  most  disinterested  of 
Tvomen/'  said  Agnes,- — ''Miss  Asgil!,  you 
must  know  the  heart  you  have  so  proudly 
distinguished;   it  must  be  unfolded  to  you/' 

The  entrance  of  Harriet  checked  the  fer- 
vour of  the  grateful  Agnes,  who  would  have 
poured  forth  the  most  secret  of  her  feelings 
to  the  generous  and  ingenuous  Selina. 

'•'  I  must  go/'  said  Miss  Asgill ;  ''  my 
friend  Marian  will  think  me  long.  We 
shall  meet  presently/*  and  she  hastened  to 
her  carriage. 

Though  the  motives  and  disposition  of 
Isabella  were  too  Well  known  to  require 
serious  consideration,  our  heroine  was- 
grieved  to  learn  that  Montgomery's  power 
over  her  feelings  was  so  visible  to  indifTe- 
rent  observers.  The  preference  that  lady 
Sophia  had  viewed  Cecil  with,  had  no  share 
in  her  present  thoughts,  nor  did  her  usual 
clear-sightedness  help  her  to  remark  on  the 
real  state  of  Miss  Melvin's  hea:  t. — She  con- 
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ceived  that  he  had  fallen  under  the  eye  of 
Atjnes  in  his  sacred  character.  She  knew 
his  unaffected  z^al  and  eloquently  conso- 
ling manner;  nor  ascribed  more  than  an 
amiable  and  grateful  sense  of  his  efficient 
power  to  heal  the  wounds  of  an  afHicted, 
yet  pious  sufferer^  in  the  heart-stricken 
Agnes. 

Mrs.  Brooks  receivecj  her  fair  favourite 
W'lth  a  gaiety  that  oppressed  Selina.  vShe 
retired  from  her  gaze  with  a  conscious  blush 
of  defection  on  her  cheek. 

"  My  dear  Selina/'  said  Marian,  when 
seated  by  her  in  the  chariot,  ''  do  not  look 
thus.  Ha\e  I  so  little  interest  in  your 
heart  that  you  fear  my  friendship,  and  re- 
cede hx^n  my  sisterly  regard  ?" 

"  Oh,  say  not  so,  my  beloved  Marian, — 
Think  me  a  truant  in  the  tenderest  point  of 
view;  believe  that  I  blush  for  my  instabi- 
lity; but,  ah!  believe  me  as  tenderly  at- 
tached to  you  as  ever,  or  1  should  be  wholly 
comfortless.  I  own  my  rebel  feelings  make 
me  shrink  from  the  sisterly  interest  that 
nature  might  make  admissible  in  you,  but 
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your  generosity  will  be  given  to  my  eri-or 
when  I  tell  my  Marian  that  I  am  at  once  a 
voluntary  victim^  and  an  unsought  claim- 
ant to  the  heart  to  which  my  weak-judging 
one  has  unhesitatingly  yielded." 

*'  Selina,"  said  Marian,  while  a  tear  of 
real  tenderness  trembled  in  her  eye,  '"  I 
adore  your  candour,  and  bless  the  fate  that 
made  the  brother  I  love  dependant  on 
such  virtuous  integrity.  The  regrets  that 
have  been  mine,  while  contemplating  your 
seceding  affection,  have  given  place  to  the 
most  agreeable  sensations.  The  dear  lord 
Glastonbury  allows  ofno  disclosures,  there- 
fore to  the  issue  of  a  very  short  time  I  must 
leave  these  important  facts  to  be  elucidated. 
Assure  me  that  the  sister  of  your  youth  will 
ever  be  dear  to  you  as  at  present ;  and,  let 
me  tell  you,  what  I  at  one  time  would  have- 
thought  it  impossible  I  could  utiec  with- 
sincerity,  that  the  fears  and  doubts  you  en- 
tertain are  vague:  you  are  beloved,  my 
friend;  yes,  Selina,  you  are  the  idol  of 
Montgomery  !'' 

^^^Mmpossible  !"   said  Selina,    while  her 
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heart  waited  to  hear  the  expanding  truth 
repeated  to  its  trembling  wishes. 

Marian  poured  the  courted  bahn  on  the 
stricken  bosom  of  Selina,  whose  silent  pres- 
sure of  the  hand  of  Marian,  and  the  warm 
tears  that  fell  on  it,  spoke  more  eloquently 
than  volumes  could  have  done. 

The  serious  cast  of  countenance  that  our 
heroine  owned,  was  little  in  union  with  the 
festivities  of  lady  Strongford's  morning  ar- 
rangement. Montgomery,  w^ho  m.etherat 
the  entrance,  regarded  it  as  a  delicate  and 
interesting  proof  of  affection  for  the  ex- 
pected Cecil;  while  the  few  who  had  read 
her  artless  character,  and  silently  remark- 
ed on  her  present  preference,  rejoiced  that 
the  period  was  at  hand,  in  which  the  veil 
that  self-assurance  had  imposed  on  her  feel- 
ings might  be  removed,  and  her  virtuous 
partiality  appreciated  with  the  gratitude  it 
deserved. 

The  elegant  hostess  displayed  her  usual 
magnificence.  Her  daughters_,  in  foreign 
costume,  were  exhibiting  when  Miss  Asgill 
entered.     The  scene  was  novel  to  Selinai 
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"biit  while  its  singularity  fascinated  her  at-- 
tention^  it  did  not  blind  her  judgment. — 
The  exposed  persons  and  incorrect  gestures 
of  the  ladies  Louisa  and  Fanny,  struck  our 
heroine  with  surprise;  yet  the  general  ap- 
probation that  their  exertions  called  forth 
made  her  paure. 

''  Is  it  their  novelty,  or  are  these  things 
in  themselves  exceptionable  ?"  asked  the 
unfashionable  Selina  of  Mrs.  Brooks. 

*'  Certainly  they  are  not  what  a  delicate 
v/oman  v/ould  imitate  or  applaud/'  said 
Marian. 

"  Then  why  countenance  it  at  all  ?" 
said  Selina ;  ^'  surely  there  is  error  in 
that." 

'^Strictly  speaking,"  said  Marian,  "there 
is;  but  to  dissent  intirely  from  received 
customs,  or  even  fashions,  gives  a  noto- 
riety that  a  susceptible  mind  would  shun. 
No,  Selina,  there  is  no  security  against  the 
intrusions  and  encroachments  of  fashionable 
life,  but  by  withdrawing  from  its  circles^, 
and  daring  to  be  select." 

*'  I  shall  certainly  srow  bold  from  obser-* 
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vation/'  said  Selina,  "  and  dare  to  be  happy 
in  spite  of  custom/' 

The  energy  of  manner  that  accompa- 
nied the  observation  made  Marian  smile; 
while  a  voice,  familiar  to  her  ear,  exclaimed 
— ''  Reasonable,  rational  girl,  happiness  is 
your  right.*' 

Selina  turned,  and  discovered  colonel 
Stratton  leaning  over  the  ottoman. — ''  I 
did  not  perceive  you,  colonel,"  said  she, 
looking  ashamed  at  having  been  overheard. 

''  But  I  did,"  said  Marian,  "  and  knew 
your  sentiments  to  be  so  much  in  unison 
with  the  colonel's,  that  I  could  not  deprive 
him  of  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  one 
woman  at  least  was  beyond  the  ephemeral 
attractions  of  the  hour." 

''  Though, you. have  allowed  me  this  op- 
portunity,'* said  colonel  Stratton,  bowing, 
*'  I  had,  before,  theJionour  to  know  that 
such  women  as  lady  Mary  Miliington  and 
Mrs.  Brooks  were  distinct  and  lovely  pat- 
terns for  imitation ;  but  your  liberality 
will  pardon  my  adding,  that  I  hail,  as  a 
wonder,  such  judicious  and  mature  reasoi^ 
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in  so  voun:^  and  lovelv  a  woman,  sur- 
rounded  by  the  dazzling  phantoms  that 
usually  attract  youth,  admired,  yet  unas- 
suming, rich,  yet  a  stranger  to  arrogance.** 

''She  was  fortunate,  sir,"  said  lord 
Glastonbury,  who  had  been  near  during 
colonel  Stratton's  eulogium. — ''  She  was 
discovered  by  the  discerning  eyes  of  well- 
judging  liieiKls  to  have  a  mind,  and  they 
applied  her  education  -to  that  mind,  not 
merely  to  the  heady  Xhe  ^Qtt,  or  the 
fingers/' 

"  Bravo  1  bravo  !'*  said  a  voice,  which 
an  asthma  made  painfully  unintelligible. — 
The*exertion  was  in  consequence  of  some 
exquisite  graces  and  movements  of  the 
exhibiting  Iadies> 

"  Poor  old  gentleman,  he  will  fall,*'  said 
Selina,  rising  in  haste,  to  offer  assistance  to 
the  enthusiastic  admirer. 

Marian  was  extending  her  hand  to  de- 
tain and  apprize  her  that  her  intent  was  not 
requisite,  when  lord  Glastonbury,  whose 
delight  in  lashing  folly  had  become  an  ir- 
:resistible  feeling  in  his  nature,  taking  heir 
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liand,    led  her   to    the  supposed   invalid's 
chair. 

^'  Your  grace  is  always  so  happy  at  being 
the  object  of  attention  v/ith  the  young/* 
said  lord  Glastonbury,  ''  that  I  could  not 
deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  telling  you 
that  this  lady  has  just  svmoathized  in  vour 
feelings." 

^'  What,  niy  lord,  she  was  charmed  as  I 
was,"  said  his  grace,  placing  his  opera-glass 
to  his  dim  eye. — ''Are  they  not  divine 
girls  ?"  said  the  duke. 

''  My  lord,"  said  Miss'AsgilJ,  retreating 
from  his  gaze,  ''  lord  Glastonbury  had 
mistook  my  expressions:  they  were  given 
to  the  illness  under  which  I  feared  yen  suf- 
fered ;  but  I  conclude  I  was  mistaken." 

*^^  Suffered  !"  said  his  grace;  *' I  never 
suffer  but  from  the  bright  eyes  of  your 
charming  sex." 

Selina  drew  the  arm  of  lord  Glaston- 
bury to  retire.  The  disgust,  not  to  say 
abhorrence,  witTi  which  she  regarded  sen- 
timents so  absurd  from  a  form  and  figure 
^ver  which  time  had  strewed  indubitably 
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marks  of  devastation,  but  none  of  its 
graceful  semblances,  made  further  con- 
ference un  pi  easing. 

''  Charmingly  agile,  my  lord,"  said  his 
grace,  with  a  ghastly  smile;  '''what. can 
you  do  to  amuse  us?  Come,  come, 

"  Trip  it,  as  you  go,  x 

*'  On  the  ligln  fiintastic  toe." 

"  We  are  mutually  mistaken,  mv  lord," 
said  Selina,  with  steadiness.  "  I  had  consi* 
dercd  your  grace  as  indisposed,  and  my 
compassion  induced  an  interference  which 
lord  Glastonbury  has  whimsically  seconded. 
Your  grace  believes  me  qualified  to  amuse, 
and  I  profess  no  such  talent." 

''  I  will  answer  for  her,"  said  lord  Glas- 
tonbury.— "  She  could  entertain,  but  not 
wniise.  But  it  remains  a  query,"  con- 
tinued he,  '*■  whether  your  grace  is  what 
Miss  Asgiil  thought  you." 

''  A  wag,  a  w^ag,"  said  the  duke.-^ 
"  Glastonbury,  you  will  never  be  old." 

'*  Not  while  your  grace  lives,"  said  lord 
Glastonbury,  as  he  led  Selina  to  her  seat. 
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*^  What  could  induce  you  to  waste  time 
ill  talking  to  that  being?"  said  Montgo- 
mery, as  he  rose  to  give  place  to  Selina. 

"  Compassion,"  said  lord  Olastonbury  ,* 
''  a  feeling  that  Miss  Asgill  must  bestow  on 
your  woe-begone  face,  if  she  views  it 
truly.'' 

''  I  am  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  ask  her 
pity,"  said  Montgomery,  "  though  I  could, 
perhaps,  convince  her  I  have  a  claim  to  it/' 
he  added,  in  a  lower  voice. 

''  I  am  disposed  to  be  very  angry,"  said 
Selina  ;  ''  and  compassion  is  out  of  ques- 
tion. My  lord,  you  have  made  me  so 
conspicuous,  that  I  blush  for  myself." 

''  Always  do  that,"  said  lord  Glaston- 
bury ;  ''  for  then  I  am  assured  the  world  will 
consider  you  perfect ;  as  nothing  but  ex- 
treme refinement  and  imaginary  error  can 
cause  you  a  self-accusation." 

''  So  you  really  thought  his  grace  was 
ill  ?'*  said  Marian. 

"  I  did,"  said  Selina  ;  "  but  how  dread- 
ful to  discover  that,  with  his  emaciated  and 
aged  appearance,  he  blends   every  folly 
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that  the  most  youthful  or  absurd  could 
adopt!'' 

''My  dear  Mrs.  Brooks,"  said  lady 
8l4*oiigTord,  advancing,  "  tell  me  hov/  I  am 
to  procure  the  honour  of  hearing  your 
charming  friend's  voice?"  smiling  at  Selina. 

Selina  coloured.  She  began  to  discern 
that  a  talent  she  had  improved  in  retire- 
mentj  for  no  other  reason  than  its  being 
approved  by  her  protectors,  drew  her  un- 
necessarily forward  in  company,  and,  she 
feared  to  believe,  was  a  strong,  if  not 
principal,  reason  for  her  being  received  so 
cordially.  Gaining  courage,  on  a  suppo- 
sition so  degrading  to  a  delicate  mind,  she 
steadily  declined  the  proposal.  Lady 
Strongford  petitioned.  The  ladies  Louisa 
and  Fanny  united  their  graceful  attitudes 
to  their  mamma's  eloquence. 

"jcllna's  words  were  decided,  tl\ough 
polite. 

*'  His  grace  would  be  so  disappointed; 
he  had  just  been  told  that  Miss  Asg ill  was 
an  accomplished  vocalist^  and  he  languished 
to  hear  her." 
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''  Miss  Asgill  already  considers  him  in 
so  languishing  a  state,"  said  lord  Glaston- 
bury, "  that  I  believe  it  is  mercy  has  pro- 
pelled her  decision." 

'•How severe  lord  Glastonbury  is!'*  said 
lady  Fanny  ;   ''  don't  you  think  him  so  ?'* 

''  He  is  so  generally  successful  in  his  re- 
marks/' said  Selina^  ''  that  it  is  harsh  to 
call  it  severity." 

Lady  Fanny  hemmed,  and  looked  ano- 
ther way. — ''  Oh,  here  are  the  Wilmots  ! 
Only  observe,'*  said  she;  *'  do  you  see  the 
vouncf  v^oman  that  attends  them  ?'' 

"^*^  Where  ?*'  said  Selina. — -"  I  see  a  lady, 
who " 

**^  My  dear  creature,'*  said  lady  Fanny, 
^'  don't  mistake;  she  is  only  a  person  that 
teaches  the  little  Wilmots  ;  and  poor  Mrs. 
Wilmot  being  confined  by  her  gouty  lord  . 
and  master,  has  sent  this  person  as  a 
duenna.  Really  she  acts  the  woman  of 
fashion  well  though,"  continued  lady  Fan- 
ny, viewing  her  through  a  glass.  "  Berri- 
ton  at  herelbov/,  I  declare  !*'  said  her  lady- 
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ship,   with  astonishment. — -''Well,  that  is 
most  remarkable  !'' 

"  Your  surprise  will  cease'/'  said  our 
heroine,  coolly,  ''  when  I  tell  you  she  is  a 
perfect  gentlewoman,  and  as  amiable  in 
inind  as  she  is  lovely  in  person — though 
not  a  w^oman  of  fashion,  I  can  assure  you/* 

'•'  Indeed  !'*  said  lady  Fanny,  still  look- 
in  o;  through  her  glass.  *'  So  vou  know  her  ? 
But  Berriton,  what  can  make  him  select  a 
person  in  such  a  rank  of  life  ?" 

"  What  but  her  merit,**  said  Selina,  with 
energy. 

"  My  dear  ma'am,**  said  lady  Fanny, 
''  lord  Berriton  was  never  remarkable  for 
any  thing  but  his  devotion  to  the  most  ac- 
romplished  and  most  fashionable  woman  of 
the  day.*' 

"Perhaps,*'  said  colonel  Stratton,  with 
a  smile,  *'  lord  Berriton  has  seen  the  h\\*i€y 
of  such  devotion,  and  is,  at  last,  a  convert 
to  intellect.'' 

**  Oh,  ave  ;  perhaps  so,**  said  lady  Fanny. 

The  Miss  Wihnots,  Agnes,  and  lord 
Berriton,  approached. 
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''  Pity  me.  Miss  Asgill,"  said  Isabella, 
afiTectedly ;  "  I  am  called  on  by  his  grace 
to  sing,  and  he  is  such  a  critic." 

''  Indeed  !"  said  Selina ;  ^'  then  why  do 
you  subject  yourself  to  his  remarks?** 

*'  Why  i"  said  Isabella,  disappointed  at 
the  naivete  of  the  reply  ;  *'  why  because  it 
is  cruel  to  deny  a  poor  creature,  so  evident- 
ly hovering  over  the  grave,  such  a  trifling 
request,"  and  she  laughed  as  she  spoke. 

*'  This  too  fs  compassion,"  said  Montgo- 
mery, in  a  low  voice,  ^'  but,  gracious 
Heaven  !  how  distinct  !'* 

'*  Divine  Cecilia  !"  said  Zephyr,  advanc- 
ing, and  taking  the  hand  of  Isabella,  "  the 
trembling  harp  awaits  thy  magic  touch/* 

Isabella  yielded,  '*  nothing  loath,**  and, 
on  a  seat  placed  conspicuously  in  view  of 
the  duke,  displayed  her  powers.  Again 
the  enraptured  skeleton  was  profuse  in  his 
praise.  Isabella  leaned  over  the  harp,  her 
white  arms  resting  on  the  wires,  while  the 
graceful  flow  of  her  drapery  gave  an  effect 
to  her  appearance  irresistibly  beautiful.— 
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lord  Berriton,  with  a  clear  and  appropriate 
voice,  stepping  forward^  recited  the  fol- 
lowing: — 

<*  When  whispering  streanis  do  softly  steal 
With  creeping  passion  thro'  the  heart  ; 
And  when,  at  every  touch,  we  feel 
Our  pulses  beat,  and  bear  a  part. 
When  threads  can  make 
A  heart-string  quake. 
Philosophy 

Can  scarce  deny,  .-1 

The  soul  can  melt  ia  harmony, 

Qh  !  lull  me,  lull  me,  charming  air! 

My  sense  is  rock'd  with  wonders  sweet  j; 
like  snow  on  wool  thy  fallings  are^ 
Soft*  like  a  spirit's,  are  thy  feet. 
Grief  who  need  fear, 

That  bath  an  ear  ?  ♦ 

pown  let  him  lie. 
And  slumberirig  die. 
And  change  his  soul  for  harmony." 

*^  Admirable  !"  cried  the  duke. 
Isabella  blushed,  as  though  her  powers 
had  ctwakened   the  fancy  of  his  lordship*s 
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muse,  while  colonel  Stratton  exclaimed — 
"  Bravo  !  my  lord^  you  have  done  justice 
to  a  very  lovely  composition." 

Lord  Berriton  bowed. 

"Do,  pray,  my  lord,  give  me  a  copy  of 
your  divine  verses/'  said  Isabella,  looking 
tenderly  at  lord  Berriton  ;  '*  I  will  lind  an 
air  for  them." 

"  You  are  loo  good,"  said  lord  Berri- 
ton ;  "  bur  I  have  actually  asked  a  scienti- 
fic and  charming  friend  of  mine  that  fa- 
vour already  ;  but  she  is  so  timid  of  her 
abilities,  that  1  may  at  last  be  forced  to  ap- 
ply to  the  generous  Miss  Wilmot." 

Miss  Wilinot  rose  ^vith  evident  per- 
turbation. 

"  What  elegant  costume  /"  said  the  duke, 
eyeing  the  dress  of  Isabella;  *' Parisian,  I 
will  vouch." 

'*  You  are  admiring  my  transparencies/' 
said  lady  Strongford,  as  she  strolled  into 
the  group. 

"  Excellent  !"  said  lord  Glastonbury. — 
*'  No,    my    lady,    not    your's,    but   some 
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Others  that  had  fallen  before  the  keen  etc 
of  his  grace/* 

"Well,  but  observe  these/*  said  her 
ladyship,  ])lacing  some  screens  in  the 
light. — ''  Come,  sir  Edward,"  waving  her 
hand,  ''  you  are  of  the  cognoscenti ;  you 
are  an  artist,  I  hear/' 

Montgomery  joined  the  party. — *'  They 
are  pretty  and  tasteful,"  said  he,  "  accord- 
ing to  my  idea;  but  I  think  it  a  perversion 
of  talent  to  bestow  much  time  on  this  sort 
of  painting/' 

"  Why  it  is  quite  the  rage,"  said  lady 
Strongford  ;  ''  how  gothic  you  are  V* 

''  Perhaps  so,"  said  Montgomery  ;  "  but 
I  like  the  work  that  will  live  beyond  the 
rage  of  the  day/' 

''Why,  aye,  true ;  certainly  it  is  desir- 
able," said  lady  Strongford;  *^  but  pray  in 
what  style  do  you  excel  ?" 

"  In  none,"  said  the  baronet;  "  but  I 
prefer  likeness/' 

"  Delightful  !"  said  lady  Strongford.— 
"  Dear  sir  Edward,  group  us !   group  us  J 
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Louisa  and  Fanny  shall   be  Savoyards^  and 
I  the  collector  of  their  rewards.** 

-'  Pardon  me,"  said  Montgomery,  who 
feared  beinor  broiiojht  into  a  dilemma  little 
suited  to  his  wishes  or  views,  '*  I  could  not 
attempt  so  arduous  ^  task.  Were  I  to  fail, 
the  whole  town  would  deride  my  presump- 
tion ;  and  I  am  going  to  quit  London  early 
to-morrow.*' 

"  What,  at  this  season  ?  Prav  where  are 
you  going  }'* 

"  To  the  Priory  only,'*  answered  Mont- 
gomery. 

''  What  a  churl  you  are  !"  said  lady 
Louisa,  pouting,  ''  to  have  such  a  beautiful 
retreat  as  I  hear  that  is,  and  never  ask  one 
to  see  it.  Now  a  dejeiine  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  is  the  most  delectable  thing  in 
the  world.** 

/'I  will  ask  your  ladyship's  opinion  of 
its  beauties,'*  said  Montgomery,  ''  when  it 
is  fit  for  the  reception  of  ladies.** 

Selina  blushed  ;  the  gallantry  of  his 
reply  pained  her ;  yet  on  raising  her  eyes. 
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she  met  those  of  Montgomery  turnedl  on 
her,  with  an  interest  she  silently  hailed, 
though  she  could  not  trace  its  source.  He 
was  mentally  according  her  the  tribute  that 
her  less  prominent  character  deserved. 

''  Lady/*  said  lord  Berriton,  addressing 
Miss  Wilmot,  "  we  have  lost  the  gentle 
Harriet^  and  my  constellation,  as  you  term 
her;  may  your  servant  seek  the  twirt 
friends  ?*' 

Isabella  deigned  no  reply. 

*'  Lord  Berriton/*  said  lady  Fanny,  lay- 
ing her  hand  on  his  lordship*s  arm,  to  de- 
tain him,  "  you  are  so  poetical  even  in 
prose,  that  I  insist  upon  il  you  make  a 
couplet  ere  you  go." 

"  Oh,  terrible  !**  said  lady  Louisa  ;  *'  how 
unconscionable !  as  if  wit  was.  always  at 
home.** 

The  intended  sarcasm  was  foiled  by  lord 
Berriton,  who,  declaring  that  the  beauty 
and  vivacity  of  lady  Fanny  would  prove  at 
once  his  subject  and  his  muse,  in  a  happy 
strain  of  humour^,  began. — 
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"  Lady,  I  watch  thy  swimming  eye. 

In  hope  to  catch  a  glance. 
The  playful  orb.rejects  my  gaze. 
And  by  a  thousand  varied  ways. 

Leads  me  a  lover's  dance." 

"  Bravo  !  my  lord,"  said  lord  Glaston- 
bury, who,  with  Selina  and  Agnes  leaning 
on  his  arm,  had  joined  the  listening  group. 

"  Ah  !  I  knew  not  this,'*  said  lord  Berri- 
ton^  as  he  beheld  Agnes  near  him. 

''  Oh,  if  we  damp  your  genius,  my  lord/* 
said  Selina,  *'  we  are  gone." 

"  Now  Berriton,"  said  lord  Glastonbury, 
"  change  your  object,  and  proceed/' 

He  turned  respectfully,  and  taking  the 
hand  of  Miss  Melvin — 

**  Thy  smiles  play  round  my  trembling  heart. 

Like  sanny  beams  at  noon. 
The  saucy,  airy,  little  things, 
Koughi  of  substantial  pleasure  brings. 

But  fade  away  eftsoon/' 

Agnes,  abashed,  drew  her  hand  away, 
but  his  lordship  opposed  her  intention,  and 
proceeded. 

M  3  . 
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**  Not  so  your  sighs,  for  they,  my  love, 

Steal  to  my  very  sDul ; 
And,  like  the  feeling  which  we  prove, 
When  music  tells  the  tale  of  love, 

'Tis  grief  we  ne'er  controul." 

The  cheek  of  Agnes  was  suffused  wiih 
crimson.  She  attempted  to  speak,  but  the 
pointed  looks  of  the  ladies,  and  the  approv- 
ing smiles  of  the  gentlemen,  overcame  her. 

Lord  Glastonbury,  laying  his  hand  on 
the  shoulder  of  Berriton,  who  actually  par- 
ticipated in  the  confusion  of  Miss  Melvin, 
said — "  Next  to  saying  a  good  thing,  is  the 
judicious  application  of  one  ;  but  you,  my 
lord,  have  uttered  a  pretty  bagatelle,  and 
applied  it  admirably.*' 

"  Praise  frorn  lord  Glastonbury,"  said 
Berriton,  bowing,  ''  is  so  new  to  me,  that 
1  know  not  how  to  appreciate  it.** 

''  As  no  compliment,  at  least,**  said  lord 
Glastonbury. 

*'  Zephyr,"  said  lady  Louisa,  *'  are  you 
not  dreading  the  rivalry  of  lord  Berriton? 
he  is  making  love  in  rhyme/*  and  she 
pointed  her  glass  at  Agnes. 
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*'  He  has  chosen  a  subject/'  said  Zephyr, 
'^  that  is  always  on  the  lips  of  your  lady- 
ship's attendants.  His  eloquence,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  doubted,  when  your 
condescension  permitted  utterance." 

"  You  mistake ;  it  is  to  this  lady,*'  said 
lady  Louisa,  and  she  laid  an  emphasis  on 
the  last  word. 

"  Who  is  she  ?"  said  Zephyr,  softly. 

"  Upon  my  word  I  cannot  tell,''  said 
Louisa,  still  regarding  Miss  Melvin  with  a 
stare. 

*'  Lady  Louisa,"  said  colonel  Stratton, 
as  he  took  her  arm,  and  led  her  to  a  frame 
of  exotics  at  a  distance,  "  the  lady  whom 
you  were  studying  just  now  is  such  a  no- 
vice in  fashionable  life,  that  I  fear  your 
notice  of  her  was  inconvenient.** 

"  She  appears  unformed,"  said  her  lady- 
ship. 

*'  On  the  contrary,'*  said  the  colonel, 
*■*  she  is  too  delicately  formed  in  mind  a; id 
too  unconscious  in  person,  to  bear  such 
observation  without  sensibe  pain." 

*'  Indeed  !**    Scid    her     laj)ship,  .  ironi- 
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cally  ;  "  she  is  a  sensitive  plant/'  rubbing 
the  leaves  of  a  geranium  in  her  fingers. 

"'Exactly  so/'%aiJ  the  colonel. — "  The 
little  valuable  plant  that  you  hold  in  your 
hand  will  bear  the  rude  blast  and  flourish, 
"while  this,"  and  he  touched  the  trembling 
sensitive,  "retiresasif  oppressed  by  notice." 

'•'  How  kind  you  are  to  volunteer  in 
the  service  oT  this  strange  person/'  said 
lady  Louisa,  ''  whose  name  even  was  not 
announced  !'' 

*'That,"  cried  the  colonel,  "was  an 
omission  of  Miss  Wilmot's — I  would  hope 
a  thoughtless  one;  but,  for  a  man  of  my 
age  to  volunteer  in  the  service  of  so  lovely 
and  attractive  a  woman,  would  be  folly  ; 
she  has  a  train  already,  unsought  on  her 
part ;  and  I  much  doubt  if  she  will  not  have 
the  power  to  reject  that  for  which  more  than 
one  woman  of  rank,  fortune,  and  known 
connexions,  has  been  laying  herself  out." 

"  What  hyperbole  !"  said  lady  Louisa. 
"  I  want  faith,  colonel ;  do  you  think  Ber- 
riton  is  such  a  fool  ?" 

"  Your  ladyship  has  anticipated  my  dis- 
5 
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closirre;  but  since  your  candour  has  illus- 
irated  my  remark/'  said  colonel  Stratton, 
smiling,  "I  must  add,  that  I  should  be  sur- 
prised to  find  lord  Berriton  so  wise/* 

'^  Wise  !  what,  to  raise  to  his  title  a 
woman  whom  nobody  knows?"  and  her 
ladyship  bit  her  coral  necklace  energeti- 
cally. 

*'  Certainly,  in  preference  of  one  whom 
every  body  pretends  lo  know/'  said  the 
colonel. 

''  You  are  an  odd  creature,'*  said  lady 
Louisa. — "  Pray,  colonel.,  when  do  you 
and  Harriet  Wilmot  enter  the  holy  state  of 
-matrimony  ?" 

"  What  a  sarcasm  on  her  youth  and 
beauty  \"  said  the  colonel. — "  No,  ma- 
dam, I  will  hope  that  the  gentle  Harriet, 
whose  diffidence  may  make  her  fate  not  so 
easily  woven  as  a  less  delicate  woman's,  will 
meet  a  heart  as  sensible  of  her  worth  as  I 
am,  and  she  will  be  as  happy  as  she  de- 
serx'es." 

*'  Colonel/'  said  lady  Louisa,  in  an  im- 
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ploring  attitude,  ''  how  shall   I  attain  the 
honour  of  your  voice  as  my  champion  ?*' 

"  By  the  power  of  transmigration/'  said 
the  colonel,  laughing  ;  "  if  you  can  change 
a  fine  lady  into  a  rational  woman,  you  may 
command  my  services,  and  claim  my  un- 
feigned respect :  but  my  candour  shocks 
you,  I  perceive." 

**  It  is  astonishingly  plain,"  said  lady 
Louisa  ;  *'  and  is  this  your  usual  way  of 
commencing  friendships?" 

''  Undoubtedly ;  and,  to  an  ear  unfa- 
shioned,  it  is  by  no  means  alarming." 

"Lady  Louisa,"  said  a  tall,  elegant-look- 
ing man,  reproachfully,  "  have  you  for- 
gotten  ?'* 

She  started  — "  Good  Heavens  !  Mait- 
land,  has  my  mother  seen  you?" 

"  She  has,*'  said  he,  with  a  careless  air. 
"  It  is  well,  madam  !  I  am  gone,"  and  he 
was  hastening  away. 

''  Stop,  I  conjure  you,"  said  lady 
Louisa,  seizing  his  arm. — ''  To-night  at 
seven,"  and  she  glanced  at  the  colonel,  who. 
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with  real  regret,  witnessed  a  scene  that  he 
believed  was  not  meant  for  the  ear  of  a 
third  person. 

"  Colonel  Stratton/'  said  her  ladyship, 
"  may  1  ask  your  silence  on  what  has 
passed  ?" 

'*  As  your  ladyship  requires  it^  undoubt- 
edly I  will  be  silent  ;  I  hope  I  do  not  ac- 
quiesce to  that  which  may  cause  i/our  fu- 
ture uneasiness  ?" 

Lady  Louisa  coloured,  and  escaped 
further  observation  by  flight. 

Lord  Robert  and  lady  Fitzowen  ap- 
peared. Colonel  Stratton  hastened  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  return. 

*'  You  are  visible  at  last/*  said  Isabella  to 
lady  Robert ;  "  where  have  you  hid  your- 
self this  little  century  ?*' 

"  I  have  been  partially  visible/*  said  her 
ladyship,  laughing. 

Mrs.  Brooks^  Selina,  and  a  party,  joined 
them. 

''  I  know  that,'*  said  Miss  Wilmot,  saga- 
ciously ;    ''  for  Swivel  tells  a  very  good 
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Story  about  a  sedan  that  was  admitted  every 
morning/* 

"  Haste,  my  lord/'  said  Berriton  ;  '*  here 
is  a  dish  of  scandal  for  you." 

''  Bring  it  me  verbatim/'  said  ford  Ro- 
bert ;  "  I  am  just  now  engaged  in  a  most 
important  decision." 

Lady  Robert,  Selina,  and  Mrs.  Brooks, 
were  at  no  loss  for  the  sedan  explanation. 

'*  Mitrht  an  old  soldier  be  admitted  ?" 
said  colonel  Stratton,  enfreatingly. 

''  Oh  !  by  all  means,'*  said  Berrlfon, 
"  and  the  young  recruit  on  your  arm  too, 
colonel  (Harriet  smiled,  and  joined  the 
group).  *•  Now,  Miss  VVilmot,"  continued 
Beiriton,  **  now  for  the  denouement." 

*'  Well,  then,  poor  Swivel  has  been  quite 
derangee  on  your  ladyship's  account;  she 
declares  that  a  Methodist  preacher,  well 
known  about  Faddington  fields,  has  been 
your  constant  attendant  ever  since  lord 
Robert  departed  ;  and,  poor  soul,  she  has 
such  an  antipathy  to  Methodism,  that  she 
.  declared  it  quite  made  her  nervous,    lest 
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your  softness  of  disposition  should  lead 
you  to  be  imposed  on  by  their  hypocrisy. 
Nay,  she  thought  of  acquainting  lord 
Robert/' 

''She  is  very  kind/'  said  lady  Robert. 
"  I  begin  to  think  that  Mrs.  Swivel,  in  her 
exertion  to  serve  her  friends,  forgets  her- 
self/' 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  said  Isabella  ;  ''  up- 
on my  word,  you  wrong  her ;  there  is  not  a 
more  feeling,  liberal  creature  in  the  world/* 

Lady  Robert  shook  her  head. — "  Well, 
but.  Miss  Wilmot,  I  must,  in  part,  confirm 
her  suspicions.  I  am  so  perfect  a  convert 
to  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  my  morning 
preachery  as  you  term  the  sedan  visitor,  that 
I  feel  I  shall  be  the  better  for  his  ailvice  so 
]ong  as  I  exist  ;  nay,  I  will  never  take  any 
new  plan  but  by  his  concurrence/' 

"  Upon  my  soul,  you  look  very  inno- 
cent!"  said  lord  Berriton,  regarding  lady 
Robert  with  more  respect  than  usual, 

"You  are  right,  my  lord/'  said  colonel 
Stratton  ;  "  any  thing  so  perfectly  natural 
must  look  innocent." 
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"  Ah  !  colonel/'  said  lady  Robert,  "  I 
know  you  would  hail  this  advance  to  your 
ideas  of  delicacy  (lady  Robert  alluded  to 
her  disuse  of  rouge).  It  was  the  parson 
who  caused  it/'  continued  she,  laughing. 

*'  I  respect  him/'  said  the  colonel, 

"  I  Jove  him/*  said  Marian. 

''  And  I  adore  him/'  said  Selina. 

Montgomery  started.  Selina  felt  con- 
scious of  her  error.  Her  words  admitted  of 
a  belief  that  Cecil  was  the  object  in  ques* 
tion.  Miss  Melvin  looked  astonished,  while 
lord  Glastonbury,  who  accounted  for  the 
incongruous  unity  that  the  blind  deity 
made  probable  in  bosoms  oppositely, 
though  distinctly  attached,  begged  leave 
to  assure  the  credulous  listeners  that  he 
owned  no  family  connexion  with  any  Me- 
thodist whatever. 

The  conscious  blush  that  passed  from 
Montgomery  to  Selina,  reassured  and  faint- 
ly animated  the  former,  while  Agnes  re- 
verted in  idea  to  the  merits  of  Cecil,  and 
contrasted,  in  her  nrind,  the  striking  dif- 
ference of  feelin^f  that  seemed  to  influence 
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Selina  and  herself,  at  the  mention  of  his 
name. 

"  Well,  we  must  infer  from  this,"  said 
colonel  Stratton,  "  that  Mrs.  Swivel  is  still 
active  in  her  circulation  oT  mischief." 

''It  is  shaftless,  however/'  said  lord 
Glastonbury  ;  "  but,  pray  who  retains  this 
amiable  Mrs.  Candour  at  present  ?" 

''  The  lady  in  question,  sir,  is  a  resident 
at  my  father's  house,"  said  Isabella. 

Lord  Glastonbury  bowed. — "  I  lament 
it,  madam,"  said  he,  "  and  hope  her  reign 
will  be  short." 

''I  hope  so  too,  my  lord,"  said  Harriet 
Wilmot. 

''  Fie,  Harriet,  she  is  mamma's  friend." 

"  She  is  not  a  friend  to  any  one,"  said 
JIarriet. 

''  Who  is  this  shocking  creature  ?"  said 
lady  Strongford. 

"Only  Mi-s.  Swivel,'*  said  lord  Glaston- 
bury; "we  were  speaking  of  her  ta- 
lents." 

"  Oh  I    they  are  extensive  in  her  way;'* 
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said  her  ladyship  ;  "  but  I  beg  to  know 
which  is  Miss  Metford,  or  Melburne?'' 

A<;nes  curtsied,  and  said  "  her  name  was 
Melvin  f' 

''  Oh  !  well,  we  want  you  to  join  in  a 
duet  with  Antonio." 

''  Me,  madam  !'*  said  Agnes,  with  honest 
indignation;   '' I  do  not  sing." 

"Then  I  am  misinformed;  and  yet 
Zephyr  told  me  you  sang  divinely/' 

*'  But  did  he  tell  your  ladyship  that  I  was 
so  unmindful  of  myself,  as  to  comply  with 
every  request,  however  discordant  with  my 
feelings  ?*' 

*'  Why,  he  did  not  say  that,''  said  lady 
Strongford,  looking  somewhat  dismayed  ; 
**  but  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have  met  a 
great  disappointment  in  a  professional 
person's  illness  and  Miss  Asgill's  refusal, 
you  will  see  that  my  party  must  languish^ 
and  be  so  good  as  to  give  us  your  aid." 

"  Your  ladyship  must  excuse  me,"  said 
Agnes  ;  "  I  came  here  at  the  suggestioQ 
and  intreaty  of  Mrs.  Wilmot,  whose  time 
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IS,  at  present,  occupied.  Few  circum- 
stances could  induce  me  to  sing  in  so  large 
a  party,  and,  at  present^  it  would  be  utterly 
impossible.** 

*'  It  is  very  odd,"  said  lady  Strong fOrd, 
as  shesurveyed  the  agitated  Agnes  minutely. 

"  Admirable  girl  !"  said  lord  Glaston- 
bury, while  Berriton,  with  a  joy  he  could 
Dot  conceal,  warbled, 

*^  Oh !  blest  with  every  gift  to  please! 
Beauteous  charmer,  lovely  v/onder  J" 

Isabella  lost  half  her  triumph^  in  the 
mortification  that  she  had  hoped  to  witnessy 
by  perceiving  the  undisguised  devotion  of 
Berriton,  whom  she  began  to  fear  seriously 
attached  to  the  dependant  Agnes.  Mrs. 
Brooks  put  her  arm  through  that  of  Agnes, 
and,  in  a  voice  most  persuasively  concili- 
ating, asked  ''  when  she  purposed  calling 
in  Harley-street  ?'* 

*'  I  shall  soon  be  at  liberty  to  accept  the 
invitations  of  my  obliging  friends,"  said 
Agnes,  who  could  not  bring  herself  to  pro- 
mise her  presence  where  Cecil  would  m^ 
suredly  reside, 
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Lady  Fanny,  in  a  lisping  voice,  now  de- 
clared she  must  petition  Mrs.  Brooks  to  in- 
tercede with  her  friend  to  forgive  her  late 
oversight ;  for  that  she  actually  was  a 
stranger  to  the  existing  friendship  that  all 
her  select  friends  seemed  so  desirous  to  pay 
the  amiable  Miss  Melvin, 

Agnes  smiled  ;  something  like  contempt 
passed  transiently  over  her  features. 

"What  shall  I  say.  Miss  Melvin?**  said 
Marian  archly. 

"  Your  ladyship/'  said  Agnes,  turning 
gracefully  towards  lady  Fanny,  "  could, 
perhaps,  have  chosen  no  superior  medium 
to  my  notice,  than  viewing  me  as  the  ac- 
knowledged friend  of  Mrs.  Brooks,  that 
IS,  if  J  am  content  to  shine  by  a  reflected 
light ;— but  the  woman  who  has  not  erred 
morally,  has  a  small  claim  to  respect  on  her 
own  account;  assiich,  your  ladyship's /r/Zt? 
accordance  of  politeness  appears  but  a 
negative  sort  of  complimeni,  which  my 
own  merit^has  not  propelled,*- 

Lady  Fanny  stared  immoderately.  Mra, 
Brooks's  heart  bounded  to  approve  as  §hc 
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^vished  the  virtuous  pride  that  suggested 
so  strong  a  retort ;  sir  Edward  and  Selina 
internally  appreciated  her  worth;  while 
Berriton,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life^,  had 
no  compliment  at  hand — so  true  it  is^  that 
"  Virtue  is  commanding." 

*'  Berriton,"  said  Montgomery,  leading 
him  from  the  company,  "let  me,  while  yet 
the  spell  surrounds  you,  let  ine  entreat 
you  thus  to  remain  an  admirer  of  virtue. — 
Nay,  start  not,  my  lord;  remember  I  am 
no  stranger  to  your  indecisive  feelings  with 
regard  to  your  present  enslaver.  Honour 
has  conquered  ;  you  are  now  as  sincerely 
her  lover  as  man  can  be.  I  fear  you  are 
doomed  to  disappointment  ;  but  this  is 
your  first  step  to  happiness." 

**  Disappointment !"  said  Berritcn  ;~ 
"  sir  Edward,  tell  me,  is  she  affianced  ?  By 
Heavens !  I  would  part  with  half  my  for- 
tune to  find  her  disengaged  ;  but  I  will  not 
sleep  in  uncertainty/* 

•'  And  should  my  fears  be  well  founded," 
said  Montgomery,   ^^  what  liien  ?'' 

*'  Where  will  you  find  her  equal  ?"  caid 
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Berriton. — ''  She  has  no  peer. — Sir  Edward, 
I  had  never  ranked  you  as  disposed  to 
friendship  with  me;  how  is  it  that  you  are 
thus  tenacious  for  my  happiness  ?  By  Hea- 
vens !  I  believe  you  are  hoaxing  me.'* 

''  I  thought  it  was  only  my  countrymen' 
who  made  friendships  with  bullets/*  said 
Montgomery,  smiling  at  the  warmth  and 
manner  of  his  lordship;  '^  but  lest  you 
should  think  that  an  impertinent  inter- 
ference induced  the  present  converse,  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  know  the  plan  you  had 
suggested  ;  how  is  no  matter ;  it  would 
bear  jftvestigation,  but  i*  better  unsought ; 
yet,  as  I  am  persuaded  you  have  abandoned 
the  project,  and  are  now  what  no  man  of 
honour  need  blush  to  own,  a  convert  to 
virtue,  I  have  spoke  with  a  warmth  of  friend- 
ship perhaps  presuming,  which  has,  howV 
ever,  taken  rise,  not  only  in  the  merits  of 
your  accomplished  mistress,  but  my  sincere 
pleasure  at  perceiving  you  thus  amiably 
entangled/' 

♦'Sir  Edward,'*  said  lord    Berriton,  ^^  I 
h^ve  not  temerity  enough  to  assert  ?^  refu«« 
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tation  of  your  charge:  and  though  I  have 
certainly  experienced  a  perfect  revolution 
of  feeling  since  that  plan  was  projected, 
yet,  as  a  man  of  honour,  I  must  ask  how 
you  became  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance, that  I  may  punish  the  betrayer  of 
secrets  ?" 

''  Pardon  me,  my  lord,"  said  Montgo- 
mery, ''  I  must  parry  this  gust  of  passion : 
the'i^'  was  a  time  when  your  lordship's 
figtvting  a  duel  every  day,  if  agreeable  to 
ycHJiV  ydiild  have  made  no  interest  in  my 
bosom;  you  appear  now  too  useful  a 
member  of  society  to  be  hazarded  in  so 
silly  a  cause.  You  have  recanted  your 
errors;  pray  live  to  justify  the  hopes  of 
your  friends/'  and  he  extended  his  hand  to 
his  lordship. 

*'  Upon  my  soul,  Montgomery/*  said 
lord  Berriton,  ''  your's  is  a  sort  of  caustic 
friendship,  chilling  and  scorching  in  a 
breath.'' 

'Mt  is  teal^"  said  sir  Edward.— *' Real 
friendship  dictates  no  compliances  but 
ivhere  it  is  virtuous  to  agree.*' 

VOL.  HI.  N 
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'  *'  Then  I  must  not  fight  ?"  said  Berriton. 

'^  Certainly  not/'  said  Montgomery. 

"  Lord  Berriton/'  said  the  lively  Emily 
Benwell,  as  she  tripped  past  him,  "  where 
is  Miss  Melvin  ?" 

"  I  will  attend  yon/'  said  his  lordship, 
and  he  led  the  beauteous  Thalia  to  his 
mistress. 

*'  Oh  !  terrible  !"  said  Emily,  as  she  stood 
before  the  ottoman  on  which  Selina,  Agnes, 
and  Mrs.  Brooks,  were  sitting,  "  to  be  the 
messenger  of  such  ill  news  !  My  lord,  you 
will  surely  die!" 

*'  What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to 
me?"  said  lord  Berriton,  with  affected 
surprise. 

''Why,  I  called  to  see  if  your  dulcinea 
was  gone ;  and  just  as  I  had  learned  the 
fact,  a  chaise  drove  up,  and  a  lady  asked  if- 
Miss  Melvin  was  in  ?  Learning  that  she 
would  soon  return,  she  said  she  would  make 
a  visit,  and  call  in  an  hour.  Officious  I 
must  t^ll  the  good  lady  that  I  was  going 
-where  Miss  Melvin  was,  and  would  bear 
her  commands.      She  politely   declined. 
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lest  I  should  frighten  her  frierid  ;  only  ad- 
ding, that  she  had  something  of  moment  to 
say  when  she  returned.  But  I  could  not 
resist  the  pleasure  of  telling  news/*  added 
Emily. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Ben  well,"  said  Agnes, 

'^  *was  it  a  young  lady  ?  Perhaps  my  sister!" 

"No,  not  my  beloved  Ellen/'  said  Emily; 

"it  was  a  lady  beyond  middle  age,  with  a 

most  pleasing  countenance." 

*' I  must  go  directly/*  said  Agnes. — 
"  Will  you,  Mrs.  Brooks,  have  the  kindness 
to  make  my  apology  to  Miss  Wilmot  ?  I 
cannot  stand  to  forms." 

"  If  Mrs.  Brooks  will  cMperon  Isabella/' 
said  Harriet  Wilmot,  '^  I  will  accompany 
Miss  Me'lvin/' 

Mrs.  Brooks  assented. 
Agnes  rose. — Lord  Berriton  seized  her 
hand,  colonel  Stratton  led  Harriet;  and 
she  was  seated  in  a  carriage  before  she  per- 
ceived that  it  was  lord  Berriton*s  equipage, 
instead  of  Mr.  Wilmot's. — "  My  lord/'  said 
Agnes,  '^  this  is  a  mistake;  I  begged  you 
to  order  Mr.  WiImot*s  carriage.** 

N  2 
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''  You  bade  me  order  your's,"  said  lord 
Berriton,  "  and  I  obeyed.  ( Agnes  colour- 
ed)— Dearest  of  women  !"  continued  he, 
pressing  her  hand,  "  my  fate  is  in  your 
keeping;  condemn  me  not  to  despair  ! — • 
Plead  for  me.  Miss  Wilmat." 

''  I  will  be  your  advocate/'  said  Harriet, 
smiling  ;  ^'  depend  on  me,  my  lord/* 

"  Heaven  bless  you  !'*  said  Eerriton, 
kissing  his  hand,  as  the  carriage  drove  off. 

''What  an  eccentric  character!"  said 
Agnes. 

"  He  is  greatly  improved,"  said  Harriet. 
*'  My  dear  Melvin,  you  have  made  him  not 
only  agreeable,  but  rational.  If  you  have 
a  heart  to  bestow,  do  give  it  to  Berriton. — 
You  will  have  such  a  charming  opportu- 
nity of  retaliating  on  the  planning  Misses, 
-who  have  so  long  been  netting  for  his 
lordship." 

"Canyon  be  serious?"  asked  Agnes; 
''  do  you  think  lord  Berriton  is  really  so 
disinterested,  or  that  his  compliments  have 
any  weight  with  me,  except  the  unpleasant 
notice  that  his  intentions  draw  on  me? — 
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No,  Harriet,  I  never  was  possessed  of  that 
ambition  that  would  lead  me  to  a  decep- 
tion so  vile.  Yet  I  am  aspiring/'  said 
Agnes,  with  a  sigh. 

"  Nay,  if  I  have  awakened  unpleasant 
sensations/*  said  Harriet^  "  I  shall  not  rest 
till  you  pardon  me." 

"Pardon  you,  my  generous  and  amiable 
friend  !"  said  Agnes. — "  Yes,  let  me,  while 
yet  I  am  a  stranger  to  what  awaits  my  re- 
turn, assure  you,  that  if  I  did  not  own  feel- 
ings inconsistent  with  my  idea  of  right,  if 
my  heart  was  given  where  my  lips  dare 
avow,  it  is  to  you  I  would  unfold  that  heart, 
as  a  poor  return  for  the  liberal  and  affec- 
tionate regard  you  have  honoured  me 
with." 

"  Continue  to  love  me,"  said  Harriet: 
"  perhaps  I  have  griefs  too ;  I  could  not 
I  tell  them. — But,  ah  !  my  dear  Melvin, 
when  your  departure  shall  leave  me  to  re- 
grets unavailing,  will  you  receive  the  con- 
fession of  your  simple  Harriet,  and  give 
your  advice  ?*' 

*'  Most  readily/'  said  Agnes. 

"  It  was  but  this  morning,"  said  Harriet, 
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"  that  I  almost  disclaimed  the  idea  of  co^m- 
muiiicattons  of  this  sort,  yet  I  excepted  a 
tried  friend,  and  you  are  that  being ;  and 
indeed,  since  that  lime,  circumstances 
strongly  impel  me  to  solicit  your  judg- 
ment/* 

Agnes  smiled  at  the  word  judgment,  but 
promised  her  most  active  and  affectionate 
zeal  to  her  cause,  which  she  trusted  would 
be  found  remediable. 

As  they  alighted,  Agnes  rushed  through 
the  hall,  and  was  received  into  the  arms  of 
the  amiable  Mrs.  Adams,  where  we  will 
leave  her,  and  return  to  lady  Strongford's 
party. 

Lord  Berriton  looked  thoughtful ;  he 
had,  in  the  presence  of  colonel  Strattoa 
and  Harriet  Wilmot,  made  an  unequivocal 
offer  of  himself.  He  did  not  regret  it,  but 
the  suspense,  the  incertitude  that  filled  his. 
bosom,  divested  him  of  all  spirit.  Colonel 
Stratton,  though  greatly  surprised  at  his. 
lordship's  declaration,  respected  him  for 
his  discernment,  and  remained  politely  at-, 
tentive  to  him. 

*^'  My  lord/'  said  Emily  Benwell  ''  yoii. 
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are  quite  penscrosa;  see.  Miss  Wilmot  is 
coming  to  quiz  you," 

"  Assist  me  to  rally  her/'  said  Berriton, 
**  for  lam  not  quite  equal  to  it  just  now." 

"  In  truth,  my  lord/'  said  Emily,.  'Move 
has  made  you  dangerously  interesting." 

"  If  it  excites  your  generosity,"  said  Ber- 
riton,  laughing,  ''  I  will  be  grateful." 

"  My  lord/*  said  Isabella,  "  allow  me  to 
look  at  your  hand. — Do  you  know  I  can 
divine  by  the  hand  ?  I  understand  pal- 
mistry." 

Lord  Berriton  extended  his  hand. — ''Telt 
me,  gentle  creature/'  said  he^  "  all  you 
see/' 

"  You  will  certainly  be  mariied  soon/* 
said  Isabella,  viewing  his  hand  ;  "  there  are 
xnany  cross  lines  accompany  your  fetters;" 

*'  Oh  !  these  are  the  lines  of  the  disap- 
pointed maiden,"  said  Emily. — "  Proceed^ 
madam." 

Isabella  smiled. — ''  Well  now,  posi- 
tively, you  will  soon  be  a  widower." 

''What  lines  follow  that?"  said  Emily, 
archly^ 
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"  Not  immoderate  grief,  I  hope/*  said 
Isabella. 

"  Only  the  old  nets,  I  dare  answer/*  said 
Emily,  "  such  as  your  lordship  has  beea 
used  to,  and  had  the  good  management  to 
evade/* 

"  Miss  Benwell  is  so  facetious/*  said  Isa- 
^  bella,  ''  that   she  has  frustrated  my  ideas, 
and  deranged  my  art/* 

*'  Well,  then,  I  will  take  up  your  pro- 
fession,'* said  Emily,  gaily. — "  My  lord, 
ymi  are  in  the  road  to  happiness,  that  is, 
if  you  keep  strait  forward,  make  no  long 
,lurnin,g,  but,  in  spite  of  fashion  and  pre- 
vious bad  habits,  dare  to  be  what  vour 
heart  now  proudly  contends  for." 

"I  thank  you,*'  said  Berriton;  "\  am 
disposed  to  your  advice.** 

"Pear lady  Fanny/'  said  Zephyr,  ^'how 
can  you  bear  up  against  this  fatigue  ?  His 
grace  is  absolutely  monstrous,  to  require 
your  performance  again/* 

^'  But  }  must,"  said  she. — "  Do  seel^ 
^ouisa.'* 

Louisa  was  sought  for;  she  appeared  not* 
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«* 


'' Where  can  she  be?'*  said  lady  Strong- 
ford,  as  she  joined  her  daughter. 

Time  glided  on;  his  grace  was  impa- 
tient ;  he  had  another  engagement. — At 
length,  lady  Strongford,  with  a  look  of 
horror,  exclaimed — "  Fanny,  did  you  see 
Maitland?" 

"  Yes,  my  lady.'* 

''  What  did  he  say  ?*' 

"  Only  that  lord  Edward  was  not  disposed 
to  study,  and  that  he  was  going  to  take  aa 
airing.'* 

"^HadLouisaany  conversation  with  him  }^ 

'*  I  believe  not,  my  lady." 

Colonel  Stratton  could  have  ascertained 
the  contrary. 

*'  Fly,  child,"  said  her  ladyship  ;  ''  seek 
your  sister. — I  die  while  you  are  gone." 

Lady  Fanny  departed. 

The  few  who  had  heard  the  preceding 
remarks  sat  silent ;  no  consolation  could  be 
offered  in  a  case  so  delicate.  Lady  Fanny 
returned  ;  she  looked  alarmed,  and,  put- 
ting a  note  into  her  hands,  stood  motionless. 

N  a 
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The  countess  read  the  note. — ''  Vile  in- 
cendiary !"  she  cried;  *' blind  idiot  that  II 
wasJ"- 

"My  dear  madam,**   said  Mrs.  Brooks,, 
who  comprehended  the  fatal  truth,  ''  allow, 
a  little  time  to  pass  ere  you  censure;  youi 
may  be  premature  in  your  ideas;  and  iP 
your  fears  are  well  founded,  let  me  entreat 
you  to  consider  if  lenient  measures  will  not 
prove  more  consolino;  to  yourself,  as  well 
as  the  absent/' 

Maitland  was  the  tutor  of  the  young 
earl. — Lady  Louisa  had  at.  first  only  flirted 
with  the  handsome  scholar,  as  she  used  to 
call  him  ;  and  when  she  found  that  she  had 
more  pleasure  in  his  pedantry,  which  she 
would  sometimes  revile,  and  sometimes 
approve,  she  called  in  pride  to  erase  the 
impression;  but  pride  fell  before  the  all- 
conquering  power  of  love,  and  she  bad 
actually  promised  to  elope  with  him  that 
morning.  Breaking  her  appointment,  he 
had  sought  her  in  the  mixed  assembly  of 
her  mother.  Though  conscience  had  whis* 
pcred  to  lady  Louisa  that  she  had  forfeited 
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Rer  word,  duty  had  induced  her  defection-. 
•—She  trembled  before  his  reproving  and 
justly-offended  love,  and  named  the  even- 
ing for  her  performance  of  her  broken 
promise. 

Maitland  retired ;  but  contriving,  sooiir- 
after,  to  send  her  a  note  by  a  faithful  ser- 
vant, wherein  he  explained^  that>  if  she  did 
not  instantly  accompany  him,  he  would 
quit  the  country,  nor  see  her  more,  she 
forgot  her  parent,  connexions,  and  delica- 
cy ;  and  sliding  to  her  dressing-room,  left 
a  note  for  her  sister,  explaining  her  con- 
duct, and  supplicating  pardon  ;  then  join- 
ing the  insidious  deceiver,  left  the  pro- 
tection of  a  parent's  roof  for  the- arms  of  a? 
needy,  though  accomplished  betrayer;  A 
marriage  with  her  ladyship  was  no  other- 
ways  desirable  to- Maitland  than  as  it  ex- 
tended his  power  to  be  dissipated ;  her 
fortune  was  his  obj:ect;  and  for  this  he^ 
united  himself  to  a  woman  for  whom  he 
felt  indifiference,  betrayed  the  eonfidence 
reposed  in  him,  and  proved  his  ingratitude 
to  his  patroness^  who  had,  at  least,  shewedii 
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liberality  in  her  deportment  to  him.  Sh^ 
\vas  apprized  of  his  presumption  ;  and  had 
actually  procured  for  him  a  foreign  ap- 
pointmentj  to  which  she  was  on  the  eve  of 
presenting  him,  hoping  to  do  away  all 
ideas  of  the  sort,  by  removing  him  to  a 
distant  country.  How  much  her  ladyship 
had  forwarded  his  opportunities  of  improv- 
ing his  advantage  with  kdy  Louisa,  by 
keeping  a  dissipated  and  regularly  open 
house,  was  now  too  late  to  reflect  on.  De- 
licacy forbade  the  continnance  of  the  pre- 
sent assembly  ;  each  took  leave  in  the  way 
least  likely  to  add  to  the  disappointed  pa- 
rent, who,  with  heart-burnings  and  self- ac- 
cusation, retired  to  .her  room. 

Mrs.  Brooks,  with  Isabella  on  her  arm, 
was  arranging  their  conveyance  home, 
when  Montgomery's  offered  carriage 
changed  hrr  plans. — ^'  I  believe  I  must 
trouble  you  to  take  charge  of  Miss  Asgill," 
said  Marian,  smilins^. — ''  Sir  Edward,  will 
you  undertake  it  ?" 

"  With  pleasure,"  said  Montgomery, 
yielding  to  the  delight  of  once  more  speak- 
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ing,  unobserved.  He  believed  he  bad  a 
great  deal  to  say^  while  vSelina,  half  re- 
proachfully, by  looks,  supplicated  an  alte- 
ration. 

Emily  Benwell,  by  a  penetrating  glance, 
discovered  the  embarrassment  of  our  he- 
roine, and  begged  Miss  Asgiil  would  allow 
her  a  corner,  and  set  her  down.  Selina  ac- 
cepted, with, pleasure,  a  proposal  so  suited 
to  her  wishes,  while  Montgomer}^  scarcely 
concealed  his  disappointment. 

The  elopement  of  lady  Louisa  was,  from 
delicacy,  unnoticed.  Emily  was  the  most 
cheerful  of  the  party. — ■''  Sir  Edward/'  sard 
i^he,  *'  when  does  old  Dignity  and  his  son 
mean  to  visit  London  r'* 

*'  You  mean  the  earl  and  Henry,"  said 
Montgomery ;  "  I  hope  not  for  some 
time." 

.   "Why?''  said  Emily;  '*' what  makes  you 
yish  their  absence  ?'' 

^'  I  would  hail  their  arrival^"  said  sir 
Edward,  "  if  the  altered  feelings  of  the  earl 
brought  peace  where  he  owes  much;  but 
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hiscruel  inflexibility  would  cause  much  anx>- 
iety  to  lady  George^  and  I  trust  they  will' 
not  came./' 

"  But  Henry/'  said  Emily,  ''  would  not 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  one." 

'^Certainly    not>"     said    Montgomery;; 
^'  he  is  truly  amiable. "^ 

''Would  you  believe/'  said  Emily,  with 
a  sigh,  "that  his  father  has  forbidden  him 
toname  lord  George,  and  will  not  suffer  a 
daily  print  to  be  read  before  him  ?  Nay,- 
he  thinks  of  ploughing  up  the  park,  and 
injuring^  the  estate,  in  order  to  deprive  bim 
of  all  future  enjoy iTtent." 

"  Good  Heavens  !*'  said  Selina^  '*"what 
a  man  !   poor  lady  Lomond'!" 

"  Have  you  seen  her  ?"  asked  EmiFy. 

Selina  spoke  in  the  affirmative. 

"  Poor  Lucy  ! "  said  Emily  ;   "  papa  fears 
that  lord  George  is  on  a  dangerous  service  ; , 
and  if  any  thing  should  happen,  I  am  sure 
my  cousin  would  not  survive." 

"I  shall  be  her  neighbour/'  said  Mont- 
gomery;  "  and  as  I  agree  with  your  father/ 
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tHat  his  present  destination  is  hazardous^  I- 
will  endeavour  to  guard  her  from  sudden 
communiGations/' 

"  How  amiable  !"  said  Emily. 

Selina  thought  so  too,  but  she  was  silent. 

At  length  Miss  Ben  well  was  put  down  at 
her  home.  At  a  loss  for  conversation,  Se- 
lina waited,  while  Montgomery,  equally 
unprepared,  sateontemplating  her  features. 

"  Miss  Benwell  is  not  in  her  usual 
■spirits,"  said  Selina,  making  an  effort  to  ^ay- 
some  thing;  . 

^^  She,"  said  Montgomery,  "is  under  pe- 
culiar circumstances.  Henry  Melrose  and 
Emily  Benwell  met,  in  consequence  of 
lady  Lomond's  residence  in  Mr.  Benwell  s 
house.  A  mutual  attachment  was  the  con- 
sequence; but  they  both  disclaimed  all  idea 
of  clandestine  measures,  with  so  striking  a 
proof  before  them;  Mr.  Benwell,  on  the 
instant  of  discovery,  forbade  Henry  the 
house.  They  were  immoveable  in  their  at- 
tachment, which  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
avow;  but,  with  equal  firmness,  voluntarily 
gave  their  promise  of  taking  no  step  but 
3 
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with  the  concurrence  of  their  family.  Lady 
George  told  me  this  a  few  days  ago/'  con- 
tinued sir  Edward  ;  ''  and  I  sincerely  regret 
so  little  prospect  of  a  happy  termination 
appears  probable;  yet  it  is  evident  the 
lovely  girl  is  under  the  impression  of  a  de- 
voted feeling." 

Selina  bowed  a  reply. 

"  Miss  Asgill/'  said  Montgomery,  taking 
her  hand  respectfully,  "  the  time  is  arrived 
in  which  deception  were  useless.  I  feel 
that  I  have  more  than  once  occasioned^ 
your  delicacy  to  blush  for  me.  My  petu- 
lance, my  unjustifiable  presumption,  has  led 
me  into  error;  yet  must  I  tell  you,  before 
I  quit  you,  perhaps  for  ever,  that  the  most 
favoured,  the  most  devoted  of  your  friends, 
possesses  not  more  esteem,  more  tender- 
ness, than  I  do.  Yes,  most  beloved  of  wo- 
men !'*  said  Montgomery,  forgetting  all  his 
proscribed  limits,  *'  Montgomery  will  quit 
you  ;  he  will  deny  himself  the  sight  of  all 
that  makes  life  desirable.  Hate  me  not, 
Selina — Miss  Asgill — madam,  I  mean — Des- 
pise not  the  man   who,  though  captious 
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^nd  irritable,  was  not  an  entire  slave 'to 
temper,  till  hope  fled  his  bosom/' 

*'  Sir  Edward/'  said  our  heroine,  *'  you 
surprise  and  distress  me,  by  an  avowal  that 
your. knowledge  of  my  engagements  makes 
indelicate.  I  consider  you  as  a  man  of 
honour;  and  though  my  vanity  does  not 
second  your  assertion,  that  regard  for  me 
has  added  to  your  warmth  of  temper,  I 
must  deplore  the  effect,  let  the  cause  be 
what  it  may.  Your  happiness,  I  should 
fear,*'  said  Selina,  and  a  sigh  accompanied 
the  remark,  "  will  be  greatly  diminished, 
by  the  tenaciousqess  of  your  disposition. — 
Let  me,  as  a  sister,  sir  Edward,  remind  you 
of  what  you  owe  your  friends,  the  least  in- 
terested of  whom  must  regret,  that  a  mind 
so  well  constructed  should  be  subject  to 
such  painful  innovations.'* 

Montgomery  still  retained  her  hand;  she 
attempted  to  withdraw  it. — "'Cruel  girl," 
said  Montgomery,  "  this  hand  will  be  ano- 
ther's !  Forgive  me,'*  and  he  pressed  it 
to  his  lips ;  ''  Heaven  bless,  and  make 
you— happy  !'*    he  would  have  said — but 
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tt>  wish  her  happy  with  anxjther  was  not  in 
nature. 

The  chariot  stopped.  Montg?)mer)r 
handed  the  trembling  Sclina tothe  drawing- 
room,  and,  after  a  few  hasty  adieus,  rushed 
into  his  carriage,  which  he  directed  to  con- 
vey him  to  the  Priory  with  all  speed. 

To  the  inquiries  of  s«r  Eldred  and  lady 
Mary,  Selina  was  scarce  able  to  reply.  To 
the  elopement  of  lady  Louisa  was  attri- 
buted her  deranged  ideas.  Of  an  event  so 
inimical  to  her  delicacy,  she  spoke  with  her 
usual  candour.  Lady  Strongford's  claim  to 
their  sympathy  was  trifling,  compared  with 
what  a  judicious  and  well-judging  parent 
Blight  have  exacted  from  them. 

"  I  know  not  so  lamentable  a  sight,"  said 
lady  Mary,  "  as  a  mother  leading  her 
daughters  from  house  to  house,  counte- 
nancing their  follies  by  her  presence,  and 
sanctioning  the  indiscriminate  advances  of 
the  other  sex.  Even  the  most  avowed iy 
dissolute  of  mankind  havea  sense  of  vir- 
tue ;  they  may  flutter  round  such  gewgaws, 
but,  except  the  pill  be  gilt,  how  few  are^ 
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even  by  their  apparent  admirers,  sought 
as  partners  for  life  !  It  is  after  fallacious 
gauntlets  of  this  sort  that  the  professed 
coquette  becomes  the  professed  gamester; 
a  love  of  money  succeeds  to  the  love  of 
admiration ;  and  the  closing  career  is,  if 
possible,  more  despicable  than  their  morn 
of  life." 

^'  I  wonder,'*  said  Selina,  ''  that  gentle- 
men have  no  way  of  passing  their  time, 
no  pursuits.  I  should  be  afraid  to  venture 
such  an  opinion  in  any  but  the  present 
society  ;  but  a  woman  even  should  blush 
to  be  without  resources,  a  principle  of 
action.  Indeed,  my  dear  uncle,  I  cannot 
reconcile  to  myself  the  vacuum  that  ap- 
pears to  prevail,  when  no  party,  no  plea- 
sure is  in  view." 

"  All  men,  my  love,**  said  sir  Eldred, 
''  are  not  thus  inert,  thus  idle.  For  in- 
stance, lord  Berriton  writes  poetry,,  sonnets 
to  his  mistress's  eye-brow." 

*'  Ah  !  my  dear  sir,"  said  our  heroine,, 
as  she  viewed  the  smile  that  accompanied 
the  remark^  ''  much  as  I  love  the  muse> 
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your  presumptuous  girl  looks  with  con- 
tempt on  such  acquirements,  when  they 
prove  the  all.  Poetry  may  refine,  may 
amend  the  heart;  but  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  an  attenuating  indulgence,  and  may 
make  a  weak  mind  yet  weaken  Lord  Ber- 
riton  has  certainly  risen  in  my  esteem, 
since  his  decided  and  respectful  attention 
to  Miss  Melvin  ;  but  even  a  peer,  in  my 
mind,  should  have  a  pursuit ;  let  some 
science  be  his  study  ;  let  him  project  some 
plan  ;  and  even  should  it  prove  a  chimera, 
his  faculties  have  been  exerted,  and  his  in- 
tellects extended.  I  think  with  Young, 
that 

**  Men  should  look  forward  in  Fame's  glorious  race  j 
Nobles  look  backward,  and  so  lose  the  race." 

^'  It  is  certain  that  the  pride  of  ancestry 
is  not  confined  to  the  ignorant,'*  said  sir 
Eldred ;  "  as  such,  we  must  believe  that  it 
is  imparted  in  infancy  by  the  intercourse 
and  deference  that  is  shewn  to  their  will 
and  opinions.  So,  Selina,  an  avowed  man 
of  rank  and  fashion,  who  stakes  his  horse  at 
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TattersalTs,  and  figures  in  Hyde-Park  for 
an  hour  or  two^  whose  groom  loiters  with 
his  led  horse  near  the  residence  of  the  most 
conspicuously  unfortunate  female^  whom 
the  great  ladies  imitate  in  dress,  though 
they  decry  her  errors  (whether  egotism 
does  not,  in  many  cases,  blind  their  reason, 
remains  a  doubt,  in  this  particular),  who 
lounges  in  Bond-street,  sips  his  ice  at  the 
door,  stares  all  modest  pedestrians  out  of 
countenance,    and  nods  familiarly  to  the 

notorious,  drinks  with  the ,  runs  horses 

with  my  lord  duke,  and  allows  his  wife 
pin-money  sufficient  to  be  as  dashing  in 
her  way  as  he  is." 

*'  Oh  I  never  may  such  a  fate  be  mine  !'* 
said  Selina. 

''  And  yet,  my  love,  I  see  the  sons  of 
men  whose  virtues  were  conspicuous,  now 
courted  and  imitated  for  qualities  that  their 
sires  would  hav«.  reprobated  in  their 
grooms.  They  rest  their  claim  to  respect 
on  the  honour  of  their  descent.  Young 
says — 
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*'  He  stands  for  fame  on  his  forefathers'  feet. 

By  heraldry  prov'd  valiant  or  discreet. 

Let  high  birth  triumph !  what  can  be  more  great  ? 

Nothing but  merit  in  a  low  estate."  ' 

^'^  With  such  just  notions  of  the  tyranny 
and  inefficacy  of  modern  manners/*  said 
lady  Mary,  "  I  am  anxious  to  see  how  my 
Selina  will  decide.** 

"  I  am  in  no  haste  to  decide/*'  said  Seli- 
na, blushing  at  the  allusion  the  remark  bore. 

'^  Yet  you  will  soon  be  called  on^  I 
think/*  said  her  ladyship,  smiling;  ''at 
least  the  friend  in  question,  Selina,  has  a 
pursuit,  aline  of  conduct  to  pursue/' 

"  He  has,"  said  Selina,  '^  and  honours  the 
profession  he  avows.  But  I  have  taken  my 
resolution  in  this  particular/'  said  our  he- 
roine, steadily.^ — '*  I  have  reconciled  my- 
self to  the  belief  that  honour  and  delicacy 
are  synonymous.  I  feel  above  deception, 
and  will  act  with  candour." 

*'  It  is  the  true  criterion  of  worth/'  said 
sir  Eidred. — '*  As  there  is  no  security 
against  the  character  that  wears  the  decep- 
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tlous  mask/so  no  praise  can  be  too  nervous 
that  expresses  our  approbation  of  a  cha- 
racter so  amiable.*' — As  he  said  this,  he 
pressed  th-e  hand  of  Selina,  with  a  tender- 
ness that  awoke  her  sensibility. 

'*  I  believe  the  happiness  of  Marian  to 
be  founded  as  much  on  their  mutually  well- 
directed  energies  of  mind  as  on  their  assi- 
milating dispositions/'  said  lady  Mary. — 
^*  Brooks  is  a  scholar  from  education  ;  a 
soldier  in  his  closet,  where  the  scieiTce  has 
been  theoretical,  it  is  true,  but  studied  for 
the  advancement  of  his  own  knowledge; 
^nd  his  plans  have  been  adopted,  to  the  ease 
of  many  a  son  of  Mars  ;  yet  be  assumes  no 
consequence,  or  even  appears  more  than 
the  polished  and  unaffected  gentleman." 

^' Sir  Edward  Montgomery,  too,"  said 
sir  Eldred,  *'  possesses  a  laudable  turn  of 
mind." 

•  *'  What  is  bis  pursuit  ?"  said  Selina,  who 
felt  pleasure  at  the  idea  of  attaching  to  the 
idol  of  her  heart  some  efficient  and  fadeless 
talent. 

*' Philosophy  and  mathematics  are  his 
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favourite  pursuits/"  said  sir  Eldred  ;  '^  the 
animated  performances  of  his  pencil,  at  , 
times,  relieve  the  more  abstruse  studies: 
thus  his  resources  prevent  the  ennui  of  a 
fine  gentleman,  and  make  retirement  less 
than  irksome." 

''  It  is  fortunate  he  has  such/*  said  Selina, 
while  a  sigh  escaped  her,  ^^as  he  is  gone 
from  London  for  a  period  uncertain." 

"  He  did  not  bid  us  adieu,"  said  lady 
]\Iary. 

^'  Probably  he  was  solving  a  problem," 
sard  sir  Eldred,  cheerfully. — "  I  rather  think 
that  Montgomery  has,  of  late,  become  an 
adept  in  a  feeling  that  had  never  been  well  ^ 
digested  in  his  mind  before ;  but  as  I  have 
a  well-founded  confidence  in  his  heart  as 
well  as  head,  I  shall  expect  to  see  hitA 
emerge  from  the  enchanted  spell,  in  the 
way  most  honourable  to  himself." 

Selina,  with  all  the  quick-sigh tedness  of 
passion,  saw,  in  the  remark  of  her  uncle, 
that  he  conceived  the  present  feelings  of  ^ 
Montgomery  to  be  transient,  and  she  eveti 
believed  that  sir  Eldred  wished  thetn  to-be 
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SO.  A  tremor,  potent  as  unprecedented, 
thrilled  her  bosom,  and,  under  pretence  of 
making  a  slight  alteration  in  her  dress,  she 
retired. 

"  Yes,"  said  our  love-sick  Selina,  as  she 
viewed  her  pallid  cheek  in  the  glass, — 
*'  Cecil,  you  will  see  a  great  change  in  your 
sister — your  friend." 

Sir  Edward  had,  that  morning,  remarked 
on  the  interesting  preponderance  of  the 
lily,  and  she  heeded  not  her  absent  roses. 
In  laying  aside  some  superfluous  orna- 
ments, she  discovered  that  a  bracelet  of 
some  value  was  missing.  She  dispatched  a 
servant  to  apprize  the  domestics  of  lady 
Strongford  of  her  loss,  and  to  offer  a  pro- 
portionate reward. 

The  servant  brought  no  hope  of  its  re- 
covery being  probable.  The  rooms  had 
been  cleared,  &c  &c.  Her  loss  was  for- 
gotten in  the  important  and  arduous  expla- 
nation that  her  disposition  induced  ;  yet, 
as  she  weighed  its  propriety  in  her  impar- 
tial bosom,  every  other  consideration  faded 
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before  the  blooming  path  of  virtuous  can- 
dour. Thus  self-armed  in  integrity,  she 
descended  to  the  drawing-room,  her  heart 
palpitating  at  every  rap.  She  had  once  or 
twice  felt  nervous  at  false  reporfs,  and,  in 
the  moment  legst  expected,  found  herself 
pressed  to  the  aPectionate  bosom  of  Fran- 
cis Cecil. 


CILAP. 


«*  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast, 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest." 

The  unembarrassed,  yet  cordial  manner  of 
Cecil,  appeared  to  sir  Eldred  and  lady 
Mary  what  it  really  was,  the  affectionate 
joy  of  a  brother;  while  the  conscious  Se- 
lina  beheld  in  him  all  the  expectation  that 
constancy  might  claim.  As  she  withdrew 
from  what  she  mentally  termed  the  inquisi-. 
torial  scrutiny  of  love  (though,  in  fact,  it 
was~]?ut  the  expression  of  regret  at  her  pale 
and  blighted  cheek),  she  looked  so  pensive 
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sand  full  of  care,  that  Cecil  felt  a  pang  of 
compunction,  as  the  thought  passed  over 
his  mind,  that  for  him  she  had  sighed, 
for  him  the  secret  tear  had  fallen  ;  and 
though  to  chase  the  semblance  of  such 
havoc  frcm  the  brow  of  the  most  amiable 
and  disinterested  of  women  was  now  the 
firm  purpose  of  his  heart,  yet  the  certainty 
that  honour  dictated  what  would  make  all 
further  thought  of  Agnes  not  only  virtually 
wrong,  but  criminal,  caused  a  conflict  in 

his  bosom,  that  affected  his  looks^  and  in» 

fluenced  his  manners. 

^' Have  you  been  with  Marian?'*    said 

lady  Mary. 

^'  I  merely  looked  in  en  passant,*'  said 

Cecil,    **  and   hastened   to   pay   my   duty 

here,"  bowing  to  sir  Eldred. 

To  the  inquiries  of  sir  Eldred  respecting 

the  improvements  at  the  parsonage,  he  was 

copious.-—*'  It  blooms,"  said  he,  ''  as  if  the 

heart  of  the  bestower  lived  in  every  herb 

that  grows  ;  so  luxurious,  no  bounteously 

are  my  little  toils  repaid/' 
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''  Have  you  increased  your  visiting  cir- 
cle?" said  lady  Alary. 

'^  Considerably/*  answered  Cecil ; — 
''  through  the  worthy  Adamses,  I  have  been 
introduced  to  a  Mrs.  Manners,  and  by  her 
to  a  lady,  her  ward.  Sir  John  Owen  and 
lady  Neville  are  now  in  my  neighbour- 
hood." 

"  What  an  amiable  pair  the  good  doctor 
and  his  lady  are  !'*  said  lady  Mary. — "  I 
vshould  be  happy  to  shew  them  the  hospita- 
lity that  is  their  due." 

"  Mrs.  Adams/'  replied  Cecil,  ^' was  gone 

on  a  journey  before  I  left  L ;  it  was 

sudden,  and  I  did  not  learn  whither/' 

''The  ward  of  Mrs.  Manners  is  Tady 
Sophia  Western/*  said  kdy  Mary ;  ''  is 
she  amiable  ?'* 

**  She  wants  the  agrewens  o^  zsoWA  edu- 
cation,'* said  Cecil,  **  yet  possesses  many 
superlicial  advantages.  She  is  fortunate  in 
beiriij  withdrawn  from  a  circle  that  has 
flattered  her;  and,  under  the  care  of  her 
admirable  friend,  she  will^  I  a'n  persuaded, 
acquire    the    more    durable    qualities    of 
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mind.     She  is,    indeed,  affable  and   well- 
disposed." 

■  Oar  heroine,  who  knew  the  favourable 
sentiments  her  ladyship  owned  for  Cecil, 
saw  clearly  that  his  praise  was  the  result  of 
delicacy,  and  not  exactly  her  presumptive 
rioht.  With  regard  to  Miss  Melvin,  he  was 
silent.  -Selina  attributed  this  to  the  me- 
lancholy occasion  that  had  introduced  them 
to  each  other.  She  felt  too  much  delicacy, 
as  well  as  esteem,  for  the  orphan  Agnes,  to 
glance  on  a  subject,  even  in  her  absence, 
that  would,  if  known^  pain  her  gentle 
nature. 

"  I  have  not  seen  Brooks  yet,"  said 
Cecil  ;  ''  and  Marian's  dinner-hour  is  ad- 
vancing. Lady  Mary,  I  am  but  a  transient 
visitor;  one  week  is  my  allotted  time; 
where  shall  I  attend  vou  this  evening  ?" 

*'  I  am  a  recluse  in  London,  as  at  Mil- 
lington,"  said  her  ladyship,  *'  with  a  few 
exceptions;  but  we  will  join  you  in 
Harley-street,  if  Selina  and.  my  father  as- 
sent.*' 

Sir  Eldred  agreed  to  the  proposal ;  and 
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Selina,  with  her  heart's  confession  on  her 
lips,  faltered  her  compliance. 

"  Cecil  looks  well,"  said  sir  Eldred,  as 
he  watched  his  departure  through  the 
square. 

**  Perfectly  so/'  replied  lady  Mary.  "  I 
wish  his  good  mother  could  see  him.'* 

Selina  blushed.  She  had  not  replied  to 
the  letter  that  accompanied  her  present  — 
The  fact  was,  she  disclaimed  the  idea  of 
writing  what  she  did  not  feel,  yet  could  not 
find  courage  to  say  what  she  did. — **  I  will 
bear  this  guilt  no  longer,"  said  she,  inter- 
nally ;  "  for  assuredly  it  is  guilt  to  own 
iuch  feelings,  yet  allowing  the  world  to 
believe  me  willing  to  abide  by  the  indeter- 
minate decisions  of  what  I  now  forcibly 
feel  to  be  a  childish  passion,  that  "  grew 
out  of  the  circumstances  of  situation." 

Their  presence  in  Harley- street  was  wel- 
comed with  the  warmth  of  real  friendship. 
J.ord  Glastonbury  was  sporrive  as  usual. — 
Brooks,  who  was  no  stranger  to  the  trans- 
migrations that  love  had  effected,  looked 
anxiously  to  itsdevelopment. 
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**  When  Vf  ill  you  take  me  to  Kensington 
Gardens  ?''  asked  the  little  Millington. — 
"  Selina,  you  know  you  promised  me.*' 

"  Very  soon/'  said  our  heroine,  who 
had  some  recollections  of  that  place  which 
suffused  her  cheek  with  blushes. 

"  Go  to-night/'  said  the  ardent  boy, 
*'  and  uncle  Frank  will  -^o  with  us." 

Selina  looked  towards  Cecil. — A  sudden 
courage  animated  her  bosom. — ''  Go  ask 
him/'  said  she. — "  If  he  approves,  we  will 
go. 

Cecil  rose,  and,  with  an  unfeigned  plea-  - 
sure,  ordered  a  carriage -for  their  convey- 
ance. No  sooner  was  the  order  given,  than 
his  thoughts  reverted.  He  was  not,  as 
heretofore,  going  with  the  mistress  of  his 
affections  ;  and  he  felt  his  dereliction  forci- 
bly.— ''  vShe  was  the  arbitress  of  my  fate/* 
sighed  he,  ''  and  she  shall  yet  renvain  so. — 
No,  Selina,  unless  thy  sensitive  mind  ex- 
acts from  me  the  truth,  never  shall  a 
thought  irrelevant  to  thy  magnanimous 
purity  be  uttered  by  the  ungrateful  Cecil.*' 

The  carriage  was  announced.     The  joy- 
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ful  boy  seized  one  hand  oi:  Selina ;  Cecil 
took  the  other.  Never  did  a  more  striking 
expression  of  countenance  animate  the  re- 
solute girl,  than  when,  on  observing  a  smile 
on  the  face  of  lord  Glastonbury,  she  turned 
with  firmness  to  the  family  group — ''  You 
smile,  my  lord/*  said  Selina  ;  *'  you  know 
I  am  unfashionable;  Tallow  you  to  laugh 
at  my  eccentric  notions,  but  I  am  studious 
not  to  deserve  your  contempt." 

The  eiTort  v/as  deeply  felt  by  our  he- 
roine ;  she  pressed  forward,  and,  while  the 
attached  admirers  of  the  unsophisticated 
Selina,  in  her  absence,  applauded  her  art- 
less character,  "the conscious  lovers"  drove 
to  Kenr,ington.  Excepting  the  lively  sal- 
lies of  the  laughing  boy,  very  little  con- 
versation passed. 

Our  heroine  had  walked  some  distance 
before  she  could  arrange  her  ideas.  She 
found  herself  near  the  spot  where  sir  Ed- 
ward had  presented  her  hat. — *'  I  believe 
we  have  walked  a  good  way,"  said  Selina^ 
smiling  ;  ''  our  little  friend  has  led  us  on 
unconsciously.'* 
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"  Will  you  sit?"  asked  Cecil,  regarding 
her  hurried  accent  and  flushed  cheek. 

They  took  a  seat. — ''  My  sweet  friend," 
said  Cecil,  taking  the  yielding  hand  of  Se- 
lina,  ''  though  the  many  excellencies  of 
your  character  and  disposition  must  ever 
make  you  estimated  and  beloved,  yet  no 
qiialitij  of  that  mind,  which  I  have  so  often 
contemplated  with  delight,  appeared  so 
attractive  as  your  ingenuous  guileless  na- 
ture. Something  oppresses  your  heart; 
I  read  it  in  your  features;  Xq\\  me,  vSelina, 
is  the  erring  Cecil  hateful  to  you  ?  Say  all 
you  feel;  but  distress  me  not  by  witness- 
ing this  internal  struggle." 

''Error!"  saidSelina;  '' it  is  /  who  imve 
erred.  Ah,  Cecil  !  would  you  believe, 
that  the  heart  that  once  met  your  vows,  and 
voluntarily  placed  its  fate  in  your  keeping, 
has  seceded  from  thosevows,  and,  in  justice 
to  your  worth,  leaves  you  the  power  to  re- 
linquish the  perverse  truant." 

''  Noble,  generous  girl,"  said  Cecil,  as 
he  pressed  the  imprisoned  hand  to  his  lips, 
o3 
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*'  how  every  way  above  me !  Selina,  my 
sister,  listen  to  me  ;  solemnly,  my  love, 
and  voluntarily,  I  renounce  this  hand.  Still 
let  me  believe  yoii  the  sister  of  my  af- 
fections, the  friend  to  whom  my  culprit 
heart  may  unfold  its  wanderings  !  Give  to 
the  being  you  have  blessed  with  your  love 
all  the  softness  of  your  nature,  nor  think 
that  generosity  alone  actuates  your  Cecil  ! 
AJas  !  Selina,  too  truly  did  lady  Mary  de- 
fine that  ours  was  a  passion  that  would  yield 
to  the  incursions  of  an  acquaintance  with 
the  world!" 

*^  How  I  rejoice,"  said  Selina,  ''  that  / 
am  not  the  only  defaulter  !  then  you  had 
ceased  to  wish  my  faith  your  own?'* 

"  I  can  scarcely  reply  to  you,"  said  Ce- 
cil. *'  For  some  months,  it  is  true,  I  have 
felt  all  the  regret  that  I  trust  ever  accom- 
panies our  detection  of  virtual  error.  Yes, 
iSelina,  though  I  feel  that  the  devotion  of 
my  heart  is  given  to  a  being  to  whom  it  is 
perfectly  subservient,  I  cannot,  by  the 
most  partial  opposition,  make  her  more 
deserving,  more  perfect  than  my  friend. — 
b 
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Often  have  I  attempted  to  subdue  the  feel- 
ing that  I  had  resolved  should  be  transient, 
but  without  effect." 

"  Cecil,"  said  our  heroine,  while  truth 
beamed  in  every  feature,  *'  and  did  you 
purpose  to  give  a  divided  heart  to  your 
Selina?" 

"  Forbid  it,  Heaven  V  said  Cecil.—''  No, 
my  sister,  when  I  left  the  parsonage,  my 
resolution  was  taken.  I  purposed  to  avow 
my  defection,  and,  by  a  probation  that  your 
favour  should  accord,  become,  by  the  con- 
viction of  your  bright  example  of  con- 
stancy, the  being  that  he  must  be  who  is 
selected  as  your  choice." 

Selina  smiled. — -''  I  hail  your  sentiments 
now,"  said  she,  *'  because  they  absolve  me 
from  a  promise  that  honour  and  virtue 
iT)ade  incompatible.  But,  Cecil,  it  is  a  ne- 
gative sort  of  arrangement,  that  while  it 
leaves  me  the  now  tranquil  pleasure  of 
considering  you  as  a  brother,  does,  I  trust, 
place  you  in  the  prospect  of  hope  ar^  hap- 
piness." 

**  Selina,"  said  Cecil,  reproachfully,  "  do 
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you  believe  me  capable  of  such  villainy  ? 
No,  the  heart  may  wander^  and  the  tongue 
be  mute  (Selina  sighed  ;  she  felt  this  very 
possible). — Till  your  lips  assured  me  of 
your  altered  sentiments,  I  had  no  other 
purpose  than  to  fulfil  my  engagements, 
\vhich  I  considered  sacred.  The  explana- 
tion that  hovered  on  my  lips  would  have 
been  your's,  on  the  first  permission  would 
have  been  ofi'ered  to  your  candour,  and 
reposed  on  in  your  delicacy.  Forgive  my 
vanity  when  I  add,  that  your  pallid  cheek 
and  care-full  countenance  of  this  day, 
caused  in  my  bosom  the  most  painful  feel- 
ing ;  I  feared  they  were  memorials  of  your 
faith  and  my  error:  but  let  me,  while  yet 
I  retain  the  power,  assure  you,  that  how- 
ever my  heart  has  wandered,  not  a  breath 
has  passed  my  lips  that  your  most  scrupu- 
lous delicacy  could  be  offended  by  ;  I  con- 
sidered myself  morally  and  virtually  your's. 
It  will  appear  to  you,  Selina,  that  a  perfect 
devotion  to  a  being,  without  the  utterance 
of  a  vow,  that  to  live  absent  from,  yet  in 
the  constant  idea  of  that  being,  were  a  chi- 
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mera  unworthy  of  an  ingenuous  mind ; 
but  the  indelicacy  of  telling  a  creature  so 
perfect  as  yourself,  that  the  heart  you  had 
honoured  by  your  distinction,  which  you 
had  given  to  the  ardent  solicitations  of  your 
Cecil,  and,  ]ct  me  add^  with  so  much  disin- 
terested magnanimity,  was  it  possible  that 
/could  tell  you  its  ungrateful  defalcation  ? 
No,  it  is  your's,  my  sweet  friend,  to  rise,  in 
all  respects,  above  me  \" 

'^  If  you  find  it  so  difficult,*'  said  Selina, 
'^  to  avow  your  changed  feelings,  even 
though  I  led  the  way,  will  you  not  deem 
the  woman  indelicate  that  should  embrace 
the  opportunity  I  have  done  ?  Alas  !  Cecil, 
I  fear  that  your  Selina  is  still  erring/* 

"  In  certain  error,"  said  Cecil,  "  if  she 
appreciates  not  her  present  conduct  as  the 
most  perfect,  the  most  delicate  and  liberal. 
In  short,  my  sister,  where  would  have  been 
the  advantages  of  your  superior  education, 
your  pure  mind,  if,  with  an  estranged  heart, 
you  had  offended  Heaven  by  the  presump- 
tuous promise  of  vows,  against  which  your 
feelings  militated  ?  No,  from  the  moment 
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that  your  bosom  owned  the  change,  it  be- 
came virtuous  to  disclaim  the  idea  of  an 
union.  With  the  world,  there  is  an  ar- 
rangement that  is  termed  honourable,  which, 
in  itself,  is  directly  opposite  ;  the  man  who 
should,  from  a  newly-adopted  feeling,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  passion,  consider 
the  performance  of  a  first  promise  incom- 
patible with  his  existing  preference,  would 
be  laughed  at,  as  the  completion  of  his 
hopes  might,  according  to  fashionable  an- 
tecedents, in  both  cases  be  gratified.  Be- 
side that,  it  is  the  height  of  ingratitude  to 
decline  the  yielding  hand  of  affection.  But 
into  this  code  of  fashionable  institutes  they 
do  not  take  the  ingratitude,  not  to  say  in- 
famy, of  breaking  the  heart  you  have  pro- 
mised to  protect,  in  "sickness  and  in 
health." — Never  may,  never  can  a  disposi- 
tion like  your's,  my  sister,  be  subjugated  to 
the  adopting  of  such  principles !  and,  let 
ine  add,  most  amiable  of  women,  that  my 
anxiety  to  see  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  that 
happiness  which  you  deserve,  is  scarce  less 
ardent  than  the  feelings  1  once  believed  to 
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be  the  acine  of  the  most  tender  and  refined 
passion  that  the  heart  of  Cecil  was  capa- 
ble of  feeling." 

"  Happiness  V*  echoed  Selina.  ''  I  do  not 
anticipate.  Indeed  I  feel  a  presentiment 
that,  like  all  the  females  of  my  family,  I 
shall  be  either  the  victim  of  my  own  blind- 
sigh  ted  n  ess,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  by 
an  early  fate,  be  spared  "  the  thousand  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to." 

''  Neither,'*  said  Cecil.  ''  If  I  could  not 
attribute  this  desponding  idea  to  a  cause 
not  unusual  with  the  too  susceptibly  refined 
mind,  I  should  deprecate  its  tendency  as  in- 
consistent with  your  life  and  morals.  You 
will  be  happy,  Selina.  Let  a  brother,  a 
fondly-anxious  and  honoured  brother,  be 
the  means  of  reconciling  your  heart's  pre- 
ference with  your  terrestrial  happiness/' 

"Where  is  Millington?"  said  Selina, 
looking  around  her  with  alarm. 

*' See,  he  comes,"  said  Cecil;  **' the 
rogue  has  found  a  friend  in  some  stranger." 

Selina  turned,  and  beheld  Montgomery, 
with  tl>e  runaway  boy  in  his  hand.     The 
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power  of  articulation  was  arrested  ;  her 
eyes  were  timidly  raised  to  sir  Edward, 
who,  with  a  look  of  mild,  yet  eloquent 
expression,  placed  the  child  before  her,  and 
bowing  without  speaking,  hastened  out  of 
the  gardens.  Selina  followed  him  with  her 
eyes.  She  saw  him  take  the  road  to  the 
Priory.  An  involuntary  sigh  escaped  her 
bosom. 

Cecil,  whose  penetration  was  only  equal- 
led by  his  delicacy,  made  no  comment — 
*'  Where  have  you  been.  Mill  ?"  said  he  ; 
*'  you  frightened  Miss  Asgill." 

''  Did  I  frighten  you,  Selina?"  said  the 
sweet  boy,  looking  in  her  face. — ''  Oh  I 
there  is  a  tear  ;  let  me  kiss  it  off.  I  always 
do  so  for  mamma.  But,  stop — is  it  a  tear 
of  pleasure,  or  a  sorry  tear?" 

"  Your  mamma  is  too  happy  to  have 
cause  for  tears,"    said  Selina. 

"^utshe  did  cry  for  joy,"  said  the  ani- 
mated boy,  "  when  papa  sent  her  some 
verses  about  her  birth-day,  and  she  let  me 
kiss  away  the  tears;  but  when  Emily  was 
sick,  and  she  cried,  slie  would  not  let  me 
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kiss  them  away,  because  she  said  they  pre- 
vented her  heart  from  aching  so  much  ;  and 
I  am  sure  I  never  will  make  her  heart 
ache/*  said  the  sweet  child,  with  a  genuine 
sensibility. 

**  Dear  infant/*  said  Selina^  as  she  pressed 
the  blooming  boy  to  her  bosom, 

Cecil  shared  her  feelings;  they  were 
rich  tributes  to  the  virtues  of  the  amiable 
Marian  and  her  lovely  offspring. 

"Did  not  I  quiz  sir  Edward  nicely?** 
said  the  little  mimic,  who  had  caught  all  his 
grandfather's  whimsical  manner. 

"  How  ?'*  said  Miss  Asgill,  faintly. 

''  Why  he  was  walking  quite  slowly 
along  the  end  of  this  walk,  so  I  pulled  his 
coat;  he  never  looked  round;  I  pulled 
again,  and  he  saw  me.  ^  Who  came  with 
you?'  said  he,  in  a  great  fright.  So  I  said 
I  was  under  good  care. — He  said — '  My 
nurse  was  verv  careless,  to  \ei  me  be  so  far 
from  her.* — '  She's  a  very  pretty  nurse/ 
says  I;  'but  I  wish  you  would  come  and 
ecold  her,  for  I  cannot  be  an^rv  with  such 
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a  pretty  girl.' — So  I  pulled  him  all  the  way 
here.  But  he  never  scolded  you ;  I  knew 
he  would  not/* 

"  Did  you  V*  said  Selina,  endeavouring 
to  conceal  her  emotion  ;  "  how  were  you 
sure  of  that  ?" 

''Why,  because  you  are  a  woman,  and 
sir  Edward  is  a  brave  man,  my  papa  says; 
and  all  brave  men  take  care  of  women,  and 
would  not  scold  them  cr  offend  them." 

"  This  dear  boy,'*  said  Cecil,  ''partakes 
so  much  of  the  character  of  his  father,  that 
I  cannot  re<:cret  the  sudden  vao-aries  and 
transient  likeness  to  his  grandfather  that  I 
perceive  in  him.  No  man  can  respect  the 
liberality  and  known  virtues  of  lord  Glas- 
tonbury higher  than  I  do,  yet  the  irresist- 
ibly engaging  cheerfulness  of  temper  that 
marks  his  lordship's  disposition,  in  a  man 
of  his  age,  we  hail  as  a  bounteous  propor- 
tion of  animal  vivacity,  that  smooths  de- 
clining age,  and  seems  a  peculiar  feature  of 
mercy. — Yet  where  it  is  to  "  grow  with 
the    growth^    and    strengthen    with     the 
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Strength/'  it  might  become  too  redundant, 
if  not  qualified  by  the  miid  semblance  of 
Brooks's  unerring  worth/' 

Though  Selina  assented  to  the  opinions 
of  Cecil,  her  words  bore  little  testimony  of 
the  attention  she  had  given  i-o  his  remarks. 

'^  The  air  is  getting  cool,"  said  Cecil, 
observing  the  looks  of  our  heroine;  *'  shall 
I  order  the  carriage  ?" 

^•'  Do  so/'  replied  Selina,  who,  with  Mil- 
lington  in  her  hand,  pursued  the  path  to 
the  gate.  How  Montgomery  should  have 
changed  his  plans,  and,  instead  of  pursuing 
the  journey  that  she  had  believed  to  com- 
mence, from  the  moment  of  his  quitting 
her  in  Grosvenor-square,  have  wandered 
in  Kensington  Gardens,  was  an  enigma; 
yet  she  felt  a  sensation  not  unpleasing,  that 
perhaps  a  tender  recollection  of  that  place 
had  induced  his  present  visit.  Again,  what- 
ever might  have  been  his  motives,  nothing 
could  be  more  unequivocally  flaUering  to 
the  supposed  passion  of  Cecil  than  Hnding 
her  alone  with  him,  on  the  first  evening  of 
his  arrival. — ''Alas!"  said  she,  mentally. 
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"  we  are  ever  the  slaves  of  appearances  f 
Never,  oh  !  never,  Montgomery,  was  I  at 
liberty  till  this  moment,  and  in  the  very^in- 
stant  that  my  expanding  feelings  were  mel- 
lowing to  the  admission  of  Hoj)e,  however 
distant,  you  surprise,  and,  with  reason,  be- 
lieve me  the  voluntary  mistress  of  another.'* 

Cecil  gathered,  from  the  expressive  fea- 
tures of  our  heroine,  that  the  elegant 
stranger  had  strong  held  on  her  feelings; 
but  though  SeJina  could  not  account  for  the 
appearance  of  Montgomery,  it  is  with  plea- 
sure we  record,  that  no  caprice  or  irritable 
inconsistency  had  unfixed  his  purpose. 

The  age,  person,  and  princely  fortune 
of  Montgomery,  had  frequently  made  him 
the  selected  favourite  of  the  most  fashion- 
able, or,  more  properly  speaking,  auda- 
cious helles  of  the  day.  Short  as  had  been 
his  residence  in  England,  had  he  possessed 
modern  vanity,  no  man  need  have  been 
more  notoriously  patronised.  He  had  re- 
sisted the  overtures  of  splendid  vice,  but 
could  never  shut  his  heart  against  the  melt- 
ing appeal   of  the  involuntary  victim. — 
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*'  Shame  on  the  world  \"  would  he  say,  as, 
in  passing  from  the  theatres^  his  ears  have 
been  wounded^  and  his  eyes  dimmed,  by 
•observing  the  shameless  and  f/m/^  daughters 
of  infami/. — ''  Virtue,  where  is  your  blush, 
that  not  a  sister  hears  your  tale,  or  reaches 
a  hand  to  snatch  you  from  perdition  !'* 

'^  For  the  love  of  Heaven,"  said  a  feeble 
voice,  one  evening  to  the  musing  Mont- 
gomerv,  who  stood  waiting  the  dispersion 
of  a  crowd  of  carriages  at  the  corner  of 
James-street,  Covent-Garden,  "  will  you 
save  a  fellow-creature  from  starving?" 

Montgomery  turned,  and  while  feeling 
for  his  purse,  he  viewed  the  supplicant.-— 
She  appeared  to  be  young,  and  had  been 
handsome;  her  tattered  dress  and  artificial 
bloom  but  too  plainly  spoke  her  life. — *'  Is 
it  possible,  that  thus  aia'ayed,  you  can  be  so 
necessitated  ?  or  has  the  life  of  deception 
)ou  practise  made  falsehood  so  familiar 
as  to  be  sinless  ?"  asked  sir  Edward. 

"I  desphe  falsehood  as  much  as  I  hate 
vice,"  said  the  retreating  mendicant,  em- 
phatically. 
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*'  And  yet  you  practise  one,  and  may, 
without  presumption,  be  suspected  of  the 
other/'  said  Montgomery,  mournfully. 

*'  You  may  spare  your  taunts,"  said  the 
wounded  sinner ;  ''  I  can  bear  to  die, 
but  not  by  the  reproaches  of  your  sex  !" 
and  she  hastened  from  the  offered  dou^ 
ceur, 

^'  Stop/*  said  Montgomery,  catching  her 
arm,  ^'  there  is  a  virtuous  pride  in  your 
manner  that  interests  me/* — -The  trembling 
wanderer  seemed  sinking  beneath  his  grasp. 
^'  You  are  ill,"  said  Montgouiery,  catching 
SI  view  of  her  face. 

''  I  am  sick  for  wanf  of  food/' 

A  tavern  in  the  neighbourhood  received 
the  fainting  child  of  misery  ;  and  while  sir 
Edward  assisted  in  applying  restoratives,  ha 
was  mindful  to  order  some  judicious  ali- 
ment for  her  revh-ing  nature.  With  a  ten- 
derness peculiarlv  his  own,  he  attended  her 
sparing  me^l,  She  had  been  so  long  Vv^ith-. 
out  food,  that  her  strength  seemed  to  yield 
to  her  power  to  sustain  life.  After  regard- 
ing Montgomery  with  a  look  of  feeble  re- 
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collection,  she  said — "  You  are  from  Ire- 
land, sir?" 

"  I  am,*'  said  Montgomery. —  ''Do  you 
know  me  ?** 

"  I  did  know  you,*'  she  replied,  while 
the  tears  streamed  down  her  face,  *'  and  my 
father  knew  you." 

*'  His  name,"  said  sir  Edward,  who  began 
to  think  he  had  seen  her  features  before. 

''  Mayfield." 

*'  Mayfield  !  good  Heavens  !  are  you  the 
daughter  of  the  venerable  Mayfield  ?  — 
Alas  !  happy  old  man  !  I  trust  you  knew 
not  of  your  daughter's  misery  !*' 

**  You  know  he  is  dead  then  ?"  said  the 
veeping  fugitive, 

*'  I  was  apprized  of  it  some  time  since," 
returned  Montgomery  ;  *'  but  my  short 
residence  in  England  has  prevented  my 
naming  a  successor  to  the  office  as  yer.~ 
But,  tell  me,  how  has  it  happened  that  the 
virtuous  Susan,  whom  my  good  mother 
used  to  instruct,  and  call  h'  r  studious  docile 
giri— tell  me ;  I  am  assured   thai  villany 
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the  most  diabolical  could  alone  have  in-^ 
duced  such  a  lamentable  dereliction." 

"  Villaimj  and  credulity/*  sighed  the 
mourner. — "  My  story  is  brief.  The  situa- 
tion of  land  steward  to  the  Montgomery 
estates  had  been  held  so  long.by  my  dis- 
honoured father,  that  your  excellent  mo- 
ther considered  him  worthy  to  be  received 
as  a  visitor,  and  consulted  on  every  occa- 
sion, whether  it  regarded  her  absent  dar- 
ling, yourself,  or  the  interests  of  the  estates. 
I  need  not  repeat  what  you  know,  that  nly 
education  was  directed  by  hei-self,  and 
grievously  have  I  dishonoured  her  libera- 
lity. The  advantages  that  her  society  and. 
instruction  gave  me,  made  me,  aSjI'grew 
to  womanhood,  indifferent  to  the  assidui- 
ties of  those  in  my  own  rank  of  life.  Two 
or  three  persevering  youths  made  known 
their  wishes  to  my  father.  My  refusal  in- 
fluenced him,  and  he  declined  their  offers. 
Thedcathof  my  in valuablepatroness, beside 
the  unfeigned  sorrow  it  occasioned  me, 
bounded  my  views,  and  brought  me  to  that 
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circle  which  I  had  never  estimated. — My 
own  sex  never  forgave  the  advantages  that 
my  residence  with  your  mother  had  given 
me,  while  the  other  sex  were  strenuous  to 
anticipate  my  wishes.     I  attributed  this  in 
a  great  measure  to  the  legacy  my  patronessf 
had  left  me  ;  but  I  was  invulnerable.     At 
length,    letters   from  you  intimated    your 
wish  to  let  the  estate  till  your  minorship 
was  out.     Your  guardian  wrote  from  Eng- 
land to  the  same  effect.     Amongst  numbers 
that  came  to  view  it,  an  Englishman  of  su- 
perior appearance  was  conspicuous.     He 
called  often  at  our  house,  while  in  treaty 
with  my  father.     I  own  that  his  exterior 
made  me  less  discerning  than  1  should  have 
been.     After  a  tedious  litigation,  he  be- 
came  its  tenant.     A   few  weeks  flattered 
my  vanity,  by  his  assurance  that  he  took  it 
on  my  account. — My  watchful  parent  soon 
discovered  that  his  numerous  and  friendly 
calls   were   to    me.     His   pride   took    the 
alarm,  and  he  told  Mr.  Euston  that  he  must 
deny  himself  the  honour  of  receiving  him, 
as  his  daughter,  wanting  the  protection  of 
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a  mother,  was  not  situated  to  entertain  a 
guest  of  his  rank.  Mr.  Euston  endeavour- 
ed to  laugh  away  his  scruples,  but  without 
effect.  In  consequence  of  this,  I  was  sent 
dp  to  Dublin,  to  a  cousin  of  my  mother's. 
My  erring  heart  regretted  the  separation ; 
but  as  the  most  honourable  and  guarded 
conduct  had  ever  been  observed  towards 
me,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  a 
heart,  hitherto  untouched,  should  yield  to 
his  specious  manners. 

*'  A  very  few  days  were  given  to  regret, 
when  Euston  appeared  before  me,  as  I  vvas 
walking,  with  a  child  of  my  cousin's,  in 
Mountjoy-square. — '  Susanna,  my  love,* 
said  Euston,  *  see  before  you  the  captive  to 
your  charms.*  The  surprise  of  seeing  him 
banished  the  reserve  I  should,  from  obe- 
dience, have  adopted.  In  a  few  words,  he 
told  me  that  his  friends  in  England  had  pro- 
jected a  match  for  him,  but  that  his  love 
for  me  had  made  it  impossible  for  him  to 
comply.  '  To  m.arry  you  directly,  would 
be  to  forfeit  their  protection  for  ever.* — I 
shuddered,  lest  proposals  less  honourable 
should  succeed ;  but  he  quieted  my  scru- 
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pies  by  adding,  that  all  he  required  was  my 
hand  given  in  secret^  until  a  public  union 
should  second  his  wishes,  and  do  justice  to 
my  delicacy.  Duty  gave  way  to  love,  and 
a  priest  of  the  Catholic  persuasion,  whom 
Euston  engaged,  united  us.  My  kinswo- 
man remained  a  stranj^er  to  mv  eno^aore- 
ments.  I  ought  to  blush  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  suspended  affection  that  my  bo- 
som admitted  towards  the  best  of  parents. 
Euston  returned  to  Montgomery,  to  de- 
ceive my  parent  still  further. 

*'  About  two  months  after  my  marriage, 
a  letter  from  Euston  apprized  me  that  I 
must  be  in  readiness  to  accompany  him  to 
England  ;  not  to  divulge  our  secret,  but  be 
ready.  I  was  too  much  disposed  to  attend 
his  summons,  so  completely  had  he  secured 
my  affections  :  to  be  brief,  fortune  des- 
pitefully  favoured  my  deception,  and  I 
found  myself  in  England  with  the  lord  of 
my  affections.  A  small  house  in  the  envi- 
rons of  London  received  us.  For  six 
months  my  truant  heart  was  wrapped  in  a 
fancied  dream  of  security.  Euston  waa 
p  2 
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kind  and  affectionate.  A  daughter  blessed 
our  loves.  By  the  fond,  the  exquisitely 
tender  feelings  that  her  birth  produced  ia 
my  bosom^  T  began  to  estimate  the  anguish 
that  must  be  my  flither's  at  my  desertion. 
I  implored,  as  I  had  often  done  before,  that 
Euston  would  write,  and  ask  his  forgiveness 
♦  and  blessing.  Stirl  he  would  defer  it. — 
*  A  little  time,  and  we  will  return  to  him/ 
said  he.  Time  wore  on  ;  I  became  more 
strenuous.  'If  you  love  him- better  than 
me,  go,'  said  he. — My  infatuation  made 
the  determination  easy. 

''  Another  trouble  harassed  my  spirits ; 
though  I  reposed  on  the  legality  of  our 
union,  still  to  have  the  service  performed 
ao-reeably  to  the  established  church,  would 
have  been  soothing  to  me.  I  pressed  it. — 
Euston  threw  off  the  mask  ;  he  was  roused 
to  frenzy. — *Did  I  doubt  his  honour?  had 
he  ever  been  unmindful  of  me?* — 'No/ 
said  I;  '  but  I  must  doubt  your  honour,  if 
you  deny  me  that  which  cannot  make  an 
union  more  binding,  but  is  a  tribute  to  my 
delicacy.' — '  Delicacy  !'  said  he  ;  '  you 
were  not  so  refined,  when  you  confided  in 
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my  honour;  when  almost  a  stranger,  you 
threw  off  the  protection  of  a  parent  for  my 
arms/ — 'Hold,*  saMi;  'am  not  I  your 
wife  ?  Would  any  but  the  honourable  terma 
of  marriage  have  induced  my  desertion  of 
a  parent  ?* — '  Perhaps  not/  said  he,  coolly. 
'  Then  why  do  I  live  thus  ?'  demanded  I. — 
'  Why  not  lead  me  to  your  friends^  be  called 
by  your  name,  and  wear  the  distinctions 
that  a  faithful  wife  may  claim?* — '  You  are 
in  heroics,  ma'am/  said  he;  'I  will  leave 
you  till  you  come  to.' — He  left  me. 

*'  A  month   elapsed ;    he    came   not.     I 
was  a  stranger  to  his  connexions.     We  had 
passed  for  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burton  ;  he  had 
adopted  this  mode  to  screen  himself. — The 
agitation  of  my  mind  affected  my  child;  it 
expired  in    my    arms   in    convulsions.     I 
wrote  with  humility  io  my  offended  parent. 
I  asked  forgiveness,   and  believed  I  should 
die.     To  return    to   Ireland  was  not  my 
wish.     Another  month  went  over;  no  an- 
swer came,  and  my  credit  was  stopped.— 
I  could  make  no  offers.     The  furniture  of 
the  house  was  sold,  and,  with  two  guineas 
in  my  pockety  I  entered  London,  on  a  wet 
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morning  in  December.  To  seek  some  way 
of  providing  for  myself  was  now  my  intent. 
I  was  long  ere  I  could  prevail  on  any  per- 
son to  give  me  a  lodging  ;  I  bad  no  one  to 
refer  tbem  to.  I  sougbt  employment,  and 
often  was  the  means  put  into  my  hand  and 
withdrawn,  upon  my  having  no  person  to 
speak  for  my  character.  I  retired  humbled 
and  abashed. — '  Alas  !  then/  thought  Jy 
*  must  I  starve  ! — Oh  !  virtuCj  how  severe 
art  thou  V — To  a  newspaper  I  resorted,  in 
hopes  of  getting  the  protection  of  some 
family.  Many  were  wanted  in  various  ca- 
pacities. I  answered  five  or  six. — Those- 
which,  from  their  style,  I  should  have  se- 
lected, I  discovered  to  be  the  nets  of  vice, 
veiled  under  the  garb  of  sentiment. — Some 
>vere  too  laborious  for  my  strength,  and 
one  or  two,  that  were  mutually  suitable, 
vanished  from  my  grasp,  for  I  had  no 
character  to  bring. 

'^  It  occurred  to  me  that  the  trades-peo^ 
pie,  whom  1  had  fully  remunerated,  might 
speak  for  me.  I  waited  on  one  or  two. — 
'  They  were  sorry  to  tell  me,  that  since  I 
left  Erompton,  they  had  discovered  I  was. 
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not  a  wife/-—'  Not  a  wife  '/  said  I,  witb 
conscious  innocence  ;  '  you  are  mistaken/ 
I  was  going  to  explain,  when  they  put  a 
paper  into  my  hand,  that  had  nearly 
destroyed  me. — Oh  that  it  had  !  What 
might  I  have  been  spared  !  The  paragraph 
asserted,  that  the  Honourable  Mr.  Euston 
was  on  the  point  of  marriage  with  the  rich 
and  accomplished  Miss  Lister  I  I  became 
senseless. — When  I  recovered — *  You  ac- 
knowledge, then,  Mrs.  Burton,  that  your 
husband's  name  is  Euston?' — I  answered 
not;  but  hastening  to  my  miserable  lodgr 
ing,  I  Vt^rote  a  note  to  the  intended  bride. — 
I  declared  myself  his  wife,  and  warned  her 
of  her  danger;  but  where  to  address  it  ?  la 
a  tum.ult  bordering  on  frenzy,  I  entered  a 
bookseller's,  and  begged  to  look  at  a  Court 
Guide.  The  bookseller  complied.  The 
name  occurred. — 'Is  this,'  said  I,  pointing 
the  place,  Ms  this  the  heiress?' — He  con- 
firmed it. — '  We  are  fitting  up  the  library 
of  the  young  bride.' 

**  1  heard  no  more  ;  but  rushing  out  of 
the  shop,  I  directed  my  steps,  to  her  dwel- 
ling.     A  few  minutes  only  had  elapsetj 
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.  vrhen  a  earriage  drew  up.  I  retired  a  few 
paces.  In  a  moment  the  unconscious  des- 
troyer of  my  peace  descended  the  steps 
from  the  house,  and  vaulted  into  the  car- 
riage^  I  ran  forward,  and  threw  my  note 
in  at  the  window.  Oh  I  was  it  the  wily 
manners  of  my  destroyer,  or  was  it  my  fate 
to  be  humbled  for  my  transgressions  !  It 
had  no  weight  with  her;  she  was  married 
in  less  than  a  week  after. 

"  I  have  since  learned  that  an  interval  of 
seven  months  was  passed,  unconsciously  on 
my  part,  in  an  hospital  for  lunatics.  I  was 
liberated,  but  where  to  find  shelter?  At 
length  a  compassionate  woman,  the  wife 
of  a  shopkeeper,  took  me  to  regulate  her 
children,  and  do  the  family  needle-work. 
J  was  beginning  to  be  reconciled  to  a  life 
of  subordination,  when  a  sagacious  friend 
advised  her  to  turn  me  out.  She  was  sure 
1  had  been  a  fine  lady,  my  hands  were  so 
"white;  she  warned  her  of  having  such  a 
person  in  the  house;  hinted  that  her  hus- 
band took  too  much  notice  of  me.  I  was 
turned  again  on  the  world,  and  again  a 
character  was  wanting. 
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*'  The  little  stipend  I  had  received  wa$ 
soon  gone.  For  two  days  I  had  wanted 
nourishment.  Desperate,  and  hating  my 
own  sex,  I  rushed  into  the  street.  It  was 
night — The  theatre  hnd  just  closed.  A 
man  of  elegant  appearance  accosted  me — I 
was  silent.  He  concluded  it  to  be  an  as- 
sent, and  calling  a  coach,  was  going  to 
hand  me  into  it,  when  the  linkboy's  at- 
tendance discovered  the  features  of  Eus- 
ton.  '  This  hand  is  mine,'  said  I,  shrieking 
and  grasping  him  fast. — '  LeaVe  me/  said 
he;  '  you  are  mistaken,  woman.  Here, 
take  this  purse  ;  you  seem  in  need  ;'  and 
he  offered  it. — I  spurned  the  trash. — ^  You 
shall  not  leave  me  thus,'  said  I. — '  Oh  ! 
Euston  !  my  father  ! — my  child  !' — '  My 
good  fellow,*  said  he,  putting  a  bribe  into 
the  hands  of  the  coachman,  '  take  this  un- 
fortunate where  she  can  be  taken  care  of,' 
I  struggled,  but  in  vain  ;  Euston  escaped. 
I  found  myself  held  fast  by  rude  hands. — 
In  a  few  minutes  the  coach  stopped.  I 
\vas  taken  into  a  house.  The  exertion  that 
my  interview  with  Euston  had  occasioned 
3 
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now  left  me  nerveless,  and  bereaved^  as  if 
were,  of  sense. 

*'  Oh  !  spare  me,'*  said  the  wretched  Su^ 
san :  ''I  had  thought  that  the  fulness  of 
my  griefs  were  passed  when  the  unfeeling 
Euston  left  me  to  the  care  of  a  coachman.; 
but  the  next  morning,  sir  Edward,  the  next 
morning  rose  upon  my  guilt.  Oh  God  !  I 
was  betrayed  !" 

"  Infamous  monster!"  said  Montgo- 
mery, starting  up,  ''  where  does  the  wretch 
live?" 

*'Stay/*  said  the  feeble  Susan;  '"hear 
me  yet  a  little.  A  life  of  premeditated 
guilt  I  could  not  suffer;  I  escaped  on  the 
first  opportunity,  but  was  overtaken  and 
imprisoned  for  running  away  in  my 
clothes.  In  my  confinement,  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  worthy  man,  a  physician  ; 
he  released  me,  and  took  me  to  keep  his 
house.  The  world,  I  believe,  thought  me 
guilty ;  but  I  resolved  to  retain  the  home 
that  his  humanity  gave  me.  For  four 
years  I  lingered  on  in  a  regular  discharg!& 
q£  duties  not  laborious^  and  which  his  fa<- 
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therly  kindness  made  easy.  I  told  my 
story.  He  wrote  to  my  father.  An  an- 
swer was  accorded  him. — '  He  trusted  all/ 
he  said,  'was  correct,  but  had  hoped  never 
to  hear  more  of  §o  worthless  a  thiM,' 

''Again  my  intellects  became  deranged^ 
and  in  the  interim  my  friend  died  of  aa 
apoplexy.  His  relations,  who  had  feared 
my  influence,  now  put  me  out  of  the 
house.  The  suddenness  of  my  protector's 
death  had  precluded  the  possibility  of  any 
provision  being  made  for  me;  for  two  or 
three  days  I  sought  for  employment,  with- 
out success.  About  a  month  I  supported 
myself  in  lodgings;  but  my  resources 
failed.  The  last  two  days  I  have  not 
broken  my  fast.  This  night,  desperate  and 
faint  for  want,  I  sought  the  aid  of  art,  and 
determined  to  become  willingly  the 
daughter  of  vice.  Your  thoughtful  ap- 
pearance,'* continued  the  agitated  Susan, 
"  attracted  my  notice.  1  thought  truth 
might  reach  you,  and  it  has.'* 

*'  Most  unfortunate,  yet,  I  will  add,  in- 
nocent victim,"  said  Montgomery,  while 
the  tear^    unchecked,    coursed   down   his 
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irjanly  cheek,  **"  only  once,**  said  he,  extend- 
ing his  hand  to  the  sorrowing  Susan,  "  only 
once  you  were  the  child  of  sin  t^* 

"  Before  my  Maker  I  could  own  the 
same,"  said  the  trembling  creature,  while 
an  honest  blush  burst  through  the  garb  of 
art. 

"  Come  to  my  heart  then,"  said  Mont- 
gomery, pressing  the  child  of  the  vene- 
rable Mayfield  to  his  bosom. — ''  Oh  !  never 
may  my  bosom  admit  the  consuming  flame! 
Kever  may  I  look  on  the  infringement  of 
Heaven's  ofdination  but  with  the  abhor- 
rence of  a  Christian  !  Alas !  that  the  pre- 
cepts of  a  woman  so  excellent  as  my  mo- 
ther should  have  fallen  to  such  a  wreck  !** 

The  wretched  Swsan  wept  on  the  bosom 
of  Montgomery  ;  and  even  our  heroine, 
had  she  witnessed  the  usurpation,  would 
have  spared  its  manly  sympathy  to  the 
humble  confidence  of  a  frail  penitent. 

Need  it  be  added,  that  from  the  moment 
in  which  Susan  Mayfield  reposed  her  griefs 
with  sir  Edward  Montgomery,  that  the 
power  to  be  happy  and  virtuous  was  her 
©wn  ? — No,  hear  it,  ye  fashionable  enthu- 
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siasts,  and  voluptuaries  of  the  day,  ye  whom 
neither  wife  nor  sister  of  a  bosom  friend 
would  spare^  a  young  man  of  rank,  fortune, 
beauty,  and,  above  all,  possessing,  in  aa 
eminent  degree,  the  favour  of  the  softer 
sex,  could,  in  an  hour  when  the  libertine 
throws  off  the  poiver  of  reflection,  when  a 
young  defenceless  woman  fell  in  his  way, 
with  all  her  frailty  ebbing  on  her  lips^ 
could  rise  superior  to  his  erring  race,  and 
bid  the  humbled  Magdalen  '^  go  sin  no 
more!" — What  but  a  sense  of  religion 
raised  him  thus  above  his  peers  >  What  but 
the  unerring  dictates  of  divine  enthusiasm 
made  him  thus  soar  above  his  fellow-men  ? 
*'  Do  as  thou  wouldst  be  done  by,"  was 
the  undeviatingrule  of  Montgomery's  life. 
Oh  !  blessed  foundation  for  m.ortal  happi- 
ness !  it  is  like  building  a  house  upon  a 
rock,  where  the  waves  beat,  and  the  wind 
cometh,  but  nevertheless  the  house  stand- 
eth,  for  it  is  built  securely. 

It  was  the  recollection  that  Susan  May- 
field  had  not  been  apprized  of  his  depar- 
ture, which  made  Montgomery  return  to 
town  after  he  had  reached  Kensington.-— 
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It  was  necessary  he  should  call,  and  leave 
her  the  stipend  that  his  feelings  dictated ; 
assure  her  of  his  friendship,  and  leave  his 
address.  She  was  residing  in  the  house  of 
an  elderly  widow ;  and  though  her  situa- 
tion and  his  visits  might  appear  equivocal, 
yet  his  sanguine  mind  induced  the  belief 
that  some  of  the  most  amiable  of  Jiis  fe- 
male friends  might  be  led  to  countenance 
the  fallen  sister.  At  times,  the  patroness 
©f  Susan  Mayfield  was  Selina.  He  saw  her 
animating  her  drooping  mind  by  the  effi- 
cient balA  of  religion.  Again,  when 
Cecil  stole  his  bosom's  quiet,  lady  Mary 
appeared  the  patroness  of  erring  virtue. 

He  had  paid  his  tribute  of  esteem  to  the 
memory  of  poor  Mayfield,  by  his  noble 
succour  of  his  deserted  orphan,  when, 
just  as  he  passed  through  Piccadilly  gate, 
he  seemed  to  anticipate  a  melancholy  plea- 
sure, in  retracing  the  spot  in  which  he  first 
met  Selina.  Whether  his  feelings  were 
tranquillized  by  the  cordial  and  lover-like 
association  that  attached  to  their  situation, 
remains  yet  to  be  explained  ;  but  the  hur- 
ried footstep  that  marked  his  approach  to  his 
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carriage,  and  the  perturbed  cast  of  his 
countenance,  would  have  led  an  impartial 
observer  to  believe  that  Susan  Mayfield  and 
her  sorrows  were  transferred  to  the  attem- 
pered and  mild  keeping  of  the  amiable  and 
iin offending  lady  Mary  Millington. 

Our  heroine,  though    released  from  an 
affiance  against  which  her  feelings  militated, 
was,  from  the  sudden  appearance  and  de- 
parture of  Montgomery,  totally  unhinged: 
the  breath  of  liberty  had  scarcely  soothed 
and  attuned  her  bosom  to  the  perspective 
of  hope,  ere  it  was  snatched  from  her  view, 
and  she  felt  sick  at  heart.     Montgomery, 
his  fears  and  doubts  confirmed,  retired  in 
despair.     Cecil,  though  now  possessing  the 
power  to  avow  his  sentiments  to  the  object 
of  his  regards,  was  yet  a  prey  to  contend- 
ing feelings;  she  had  been  some  months 
absent ;  he  had  never  asked  her  love ;  on 
the  contrary,  had  been  particularly  guard- 
ed in  his  manner ;  could  he  have  the  pre- 
sumption to  hope  that  she  did  more  than 
remember  him  as  a  friend  ?  Nor  were  the 
family  group  in  Harley-street  without  anx- 
ieties ;    they  awaited    the   return    of  the 
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lovers  with  impatience;    and. though  na 
word  or  look  (even  from  lord  Glastonbury) 
betrayed  a  curiosity  that  the  objects  before 
them  could  shrink  from,  their  discernment 
propelled  the  belief  that  the  most  unaffect- 
ed   candour    and    integrity    of  principle 
might  leave  a  shade  of  sadness  on  the  coun- 
tenance, not  exactly  in  unison  with  perfect 
happiness.     Whom  shall  we  name  then  as 
the  daughter  of  Hope  ainongst  our  personi- 
fied females  ? — Not  Agnes  Melvin,  for  she 
was  hastening,  as  fast  as  four  horses  could 
carry  her,  into  Berkshire,  with  her  amiable 
friend,  Mrs.  Adams. — Whom  then  can  we 
name  ?  Even  the    child  of  despair. — Yes, 
Susan,  the  deserted  and  sorrowing  wife  of 
the  libertine  Euston.     She  was  the  child  of 
Hope;  her  spirits  amended,  her  heart  pu- 
rified, and  every  grateful  sentiment  throb- 
bing at  her  breast,  she  was  the  child  of 
Hope — of  Hope  beyond   this  world  ;   the 
hope  that  the  contrite  and  pure  in  heart 
are  promised  by  an  infinite  and  merciful 
Providence. 
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